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RUTH ST. DENIS 


“THE GREATEST LIVING EXPONENT OF THE DANCES OF THE EAST.” 
—LONDON MORNING POST. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
‘ew York 


Studio: 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Si Ear-Traini Musical Stenog- 
hy Spm Course in Bub blic and Private 
Hn Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Plate. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation-—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residenve: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRU éTION 
Pustic Recitacs Given at Inrerva.s 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired — (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for meee years.) 
Suudio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 


Phone; Columbus 2305 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 


New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Mania Casevorti, Coloratura 

Metropolitan Upera House Building 


425 Broadwa New York City 
' Bridgeport, Ci = Studio: "46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
N York to personally establish the 
Pieteher-C Sopp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE, AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Mall Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


157 West 69th Street, New Yor 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacner or Viotin Seemueres ow tig ¢ ham 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, (Ww 4-7) 
Gorriies INSTITUTE oh bg 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community y Pegi be 

Chamber Music Grou 
Address to October 8th: Monecan yl N, Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
riawovonte INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschet rd Expone 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 83 3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Mess litan Opera Biggee_H. Y. 


Residence cae: 3967 2 ae 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Expert — Coacn — Rerertoire 


10 for Season 1923-24 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 


Voice 
Reopen Sept. 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L, BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: 


MRS. I 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


BENNO KAN TROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington 


Pennsylvania 2634 — 


Ave. } New York 
Wadsworth 3303 


Phones: 





Y 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
rf sheen Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
335 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Pormerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu ror Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 

97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
anno TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 
50? Carnegie Hall } 
50 West 67th Street j New York City 
Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 


Studios{ 5 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACHING AND ConCERT ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church. 
127 Wert 7th Stveet, New York City 
Telephone; Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Ane, Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street, 


Studio: New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner oF Piano ano Composition 
ageaiehy Method 


usical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
ES Only Advanced Stu lents 
Studio: 62 W, 96th St., N. Y. ‘Tel. Riverside 1187 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue 


New York City 
Telepnone: 


Riverside 3469 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals— Instruct 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, = York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and S d. 
All Mail to 11 Slevses Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 


: +: New Yerk 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street 3 


: New York 
Phone: 8955 Sithiads 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue N 
Phone: Lenox 3158 —— 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN GEORGES BAKLANOF 
DIA LYPKOVSKA oi 
132 West a cae hc 


Phone: Columbus 0180 few York City 


G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 


Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall $ 
J. Cartall, bein 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Endicott 


New York 





JOHN BLAND 


TENO 
Vawter, of of Calva rer Chole 
ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, g SEOEON 


20 East 23rd Street 


: N 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 nitty 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RresBerG, A. A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. pelpemene Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual ri t 
address, 408 West 150th — eter 
Telephone; Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN iene PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musi 
fear the Bin sete Dg oe 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine yen of roy ge tabling and 
ncertizing in Berlin 
Address: 158 West 1b2d d Street, New York 
toe 4778 Horaineside 


n Summit, N. J., 
(Stamford a3 New Canaan, Py x, | Te 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
In Europe June until Denber, 1923 
aneive Hor: 


Address: Tue size no > * 
est t York 
Tel aheines Circle 2500 gee a! 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Seren, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced mors Lessons 
ratorio and Song 














October 18, 1923 


¢ MARGOLIS arm 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


Viola Klaiss 


Palace ‘shears, a 
of Organ-—Piano—Theo: 


Samuel Calvin 
| 440 Knabe Buiding, New York. 


5 ROSSI- DIEHL 


ywel SOPRANO 


: Studio: "pees per, ah iin Surse, New York 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATOR 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, na Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV, BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO YoIce: CULTURE 


Pu we, Pre - 
c sand po Coaching 


Ges nd aad Cpae ond 
ROMUWAY. “NEW YORK 
cannil Weour? 3853 


Rosert _O’CONNOR 


NIST 
t 19th Th ated 









































Studio: 376 New York 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and agen pre haga 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and oe 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensem| 
- See ee. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


¢ NADWORNEY "288tE.. 








(National Prize Wisner) 
80 wes oie St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel, 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


Devora NADWORNEY 


*DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK us HAMMANN | 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jocisuste 
weeates bo eNA MOUSE Girone! 2684 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


ag Oy ey re 
buliding Cheral Society 
1227 Kimball” B Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


Soprano 











Management: 
INTERNATIONAL LYRIC BUREAU 
1452 Broadway, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 
411 West 114th St., New York 


VOICE GLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 &. Robey Street, Chicago, lil. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to fue 
and to p the spirit 

















of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address; MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Aveaue. New York City 


hi 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 





LESLEY 


Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Phone Pulaski 2055 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., Hew York  Tolophone; 6838 Riverside 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
a Coeert. Judson House, nomen Jollif, Josephine 
Helena a Mary Mel ish, 2.2 i 

Mar’ ade 


Mareuerite Ringo, 
915 Carnegie Hall, N. Telephone circle 2034 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 

















S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 
Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


)FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N. ¥.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 











N 


Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- 


Mme.Hildegard Hoffmana 


rar 


BS eS 
and Boston S 


STUDIO: got seans 








Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 


DOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds’ where others have 
ae. Endorsed by the great- 

artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. ¥. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer * “Internationally resos- 
olzed as « fans Voice Bal Bullder, : snd ‘Coomh” 








Repairer and 
Special Course in Diction. tls fer 
Oratorio and Concert. Tescher ‘o -™ % . 
Drawing Booms, Ohio. ‘ 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanis' 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


ag ny 1 Bennett aaa 
hone: 1989 Wadswort' 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LE Philadelphia, Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAN D 
‘est Compositions 
= ‘soncs OF ag ‘ed 
Published by J. Fischer & 
Address care Musica Covnime, 437 $2 ae, N. ¥. 


S WARFORD =. 


(KRAFT 











regen ae, OF 





TENOR - Oratorio 
on of Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th &t., New York City 





». ining unique reputation.”— 
687 ‘painbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonels VALERI 


INDORSES 
MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





381 West 
End Ave. 


Entrance 
on 
T8th St. 

















624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 
BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Conductor 
-—— TOURING ABORN FAUST — 











° PIANO 
: BFIIMAN state 
. 230 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, $329 Circle 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


—@- 


Residence-Studio 


309 West 85 St., 
Now York City 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St.. N.Y 


Katharine HOFFMANN AccouPAnist 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Fool 


SESSIONS “=: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
637 West idiet &., N. ¥. Tel 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 




















ricz>e | m-20Cc> 











Fine Arts Building - Chicago 

£ DE GREGORIO 

SS ousclitan Gow stone big. 

9 aces: sabt hon 
HAZEL 
Concert Pianist 








J =] Now in Europe 
MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimbali Bidg Chieago, it 


E-mma A. DAMBMAN Ni 


pan 4 ly 5 P Y= 
fhaidenss 
inate, "iat we 93. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: = 4 Smith. 
Ave., Col 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist ot Picco Brick Church, Temple 


cal Semi mony. 
412 Fifth Ave., 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST S2ed STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and «costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City. 











Ohio 

















AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Siudia: 462 Biverside Drive, New York Cliy 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 








E. PLOTNIKOFE nussise'tveriai pore 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


“in IVAN TARASOFF "2ci: 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephose 3019 Plaza 








For all information apply to the President 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


October 18, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


AND 


Reproducing Player Pianos 





Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, a 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Biss Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still omnes built by its enganel 
maker 

q Its continued use ia guch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 $ g s ts 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago ~«- -: MAKERS 

















RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 
Office: 1603 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF eal 





‘Prodiee (‘30 We out Tiss St, me know Paderewski’s “Men- 
51¢ West 180ch, 180th 8c, New York U s 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teache: 
Tel 4935 Lafayette 





tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Cotmy 
J. WARREN Conductor —Coach — Accompanist Certified Edition Sheet 


STUDIOS: 
lik “ 
Phone ae , Trovatore,”’ * 


*Devcavell 
H. W. Maurer Melody iar ea 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS terfly,”’ 
* erd’s D 
Studio: 1425 Breedway, New York C By ag ers oe 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. gy Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,*’ “The 
HAROLD A LORING a 
) “Mazurka No.2," The Palms,” 
LECTURE — RECITALS poet ary o+ Mimatiteg: Bigg 
n preter by _— Insist on Century Bdtion 
11 — ye og corr ar 
music at a real sav’ and deal with 


ELSA FISCHER | BRA week" 


STRING QUARTET fin tts Cota 


your ‘dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. She pee ah of A 
Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 2.000 as is 
Isabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidbardi, Cello positions free on request. 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


A Soprano 
435 Lieacole Place. Breeklya, N.Y. 




















nd Jahn’s “ Elementary 
diments for the Violin. 








LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A_ weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HE " for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical I Subscription 4 aol. 


lare a year post 
oust si re SaceRuT” is a on 
y sound a 
edited 
Ureule Greville. 
year cost free, 
Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Berners Street. London. W. 1. England 


Ms SHEET MUSIC 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agovian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Moannfacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 








SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
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MONTEUX TO PRESENT NEW WORKS 
AT BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


New Works Brought Over from Europe to Be Featured on This Season’s Programs—McCormack Thrills Large Audience 
—San Carlo Repertory—Notes 


Boston, October 14.—Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has brought back from Europe 
many new and interesting compositions from which 
he will select several to be played in the course of his 
fifth and last season as conductor of the orchestra. These 
scores give further evidence of the catholicity of view, 
freedom from chauvinism and conscientious search for 
novel music of interest which has characterized the French 
conductor’s programs during his leadership 
of the local orchestra. 

From Paris Mr. Monteux brings Honeg-_ ; 
ger’s A Summer Pastoral; Roussel’s ballet, 
The Spider’s Feast, and his tone poem of 
Spring; Debussy’s Martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian; Mehuwl’s overture to his opera Jo- 
seph; Ravel's Mother Goose and pieces by 
Aubert and Ropartz. Modern German music 
will be represented by Mahler’s first sym- 
phony. Bruckner’s seventh symphony, 
Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica, an overture by 
Schreker, and an orchestral fragment from 
Pfitzner’s opera, Palestrina, and a probable 
work of Schénberg. A feature of the_year 
will be the first performance since Dr. 
Muck’s day of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
with the assistance of the Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe glee clubs. The Russian composers 
will include Scriabin’s Divine Poem, Stra- 
vinsky’s Sacre du Printemps and Rimsky- 
Kor ff’s Antar. English music that is 
likely to be heard during the current season 
will probably include the Color Symphony 
of Bliss; Goossen’s tone poem, The Eternal 
Rhythm; Vaughan Williams’ Tallis varia-_ = 
tions, repeat from last year; Elgar's = 
Cockaigne and numbers from Bax and = 
Bridge. From Italy Mr. Monteux brings a 
suite of dances by Respighi, Tommasini’s = 
tone poem, I! Beato Regno, and a piece ‘by =— 
Malipiero. The Hungarian Bela Bartok will 
be represented by a suite, and the Spaniard 
de Falla also has sent a score. Of American 
music the patrons of the Symphony Orches- 
tra will probably hear a repetition of Carpen- 
ter’s Adventures in a Perambulator and Gil- 
bert’s Comedy Overture on Negro Themes, 
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McCormack Sincs Twice 1n Boston To 
Capacity AUDIENCES. 

Twice last week John McCormack, the 
popular tenor, sang in Symphony Hall and = 
twice was the hall filled to overflowing with = 
Mr. McCormack’s loyal following in this 
city. The concerts took place on Sunday af- = 
ternoon, October 7, and on the next Tuesday = 
evening, the tenor being assisted on both = 
occasions by Edwin Schneider, an admirable = 
accompanist, and Lauri Kennedy, a cellist of = = 
no mean ability. 

Mr. McCormack’s programs went about as 
usual, At his Sunday concert he sang two 
airs from Bach—Let Us But Rest Awhile, 
and Jesus Christ, the Son of God; four un- 
familiar songs of Schubert; a group of Irish 
folksongs and pieces by A. Walter Kramer, 


Cyril Scott, Edwin Schneider and Elgar. At ® F. de Gueldre, Chicago 


his second concert the tenor was heard in a 
plaintive air from Scarlatti’s oratorio, Re 
di Gerusalem; another ancient Italian piece 
by da Vinci, and a beautiful air from Mous- = 
sorgsky’s opera, La Foire de Sorotchinsk; a == 
lovely song from Sibelius, Was It a Dream, — 
two pieces by Rachmaninoff, Daisies and 
How Fair This Spot, ee Sunset group 
of Irish folksongs; a starkly dramatic num- 
ber, Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead, by Graham 
Peel, and a miscellany from Frank Bridge, Haydn Wood 
and Walter Rummel. : 

Mr. McCormack was in good yoice and sang with the 
extraordinary control of breath, fine musical feeling, ex- 
cellent diction and engaging sincerity that has ‘always 
marked his work. It is indeed late in the day to enlarge 
further upon the abilities of this very great artist. Need- 


— %4 Riverside Drive. 


less to add, his audiences were tremendously enthusiastic 
and the programs had to be considerably lengthened. 


SympHony Concerts ror YounG Prope. 


The Boston Symphony concerts for young people are 
scheduled to begin earlier than usual this year. The first 
pair are announced for the afternoons of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 30 and 31, in Symphony Hall. Tickets 


SSO MNT 





FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKRY, 


who was chosen as Mme. Galli-Curci’s vocal adviser and has been active in that 
capacity since January 6, 1923, is now teaching at his New 
Proschowsky is the author of a small book on singing called 
The Way to Sing, published by Birchard & Company, Boston. 
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will be distributed as formerly through the schools of 
Greater Boston at the price of thirty-five cents each. The 
program will include Weber’s overture to De Freischiitz, 
air and gavotte from Bach’s suite in D major, Beethoven's 
fifth ballet from The Creatures of Prometheus, Smetana’s 
symphonic poem, The Moldau, the scherzo from Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth symphony, Beauty and the Beast, and The 
Empress of the Pagodas from Ravel’s Mother Goose, and 


York studio at 


the ever popular and so often played Berlioz’s Rakoczky 
March—a truly varied and interesting list of selections. — 
CaRMELA Ippotitro Wins Cesar THOMSON SCHOLARSHIP 
Carmela Ippolito, talented young violinist of this city, 
has been awarded the first Cesar Thomson scholarship at 
the Ithaca Conservatory, an award which occasioned little 
surprise among those who have followed Miss Ippolito's 
remarkable progress. She has been for seven years a pupil 
of Charles Martin Loeffler and has won notable successes 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra of this city 
Miss Ippolito is not merely a good fiddler. Her musician 
ship is of a very high order. She studied harmony with 
Stuart Mason and was graduated in 1918 from the Longy 
School of Music, where she won the medal for solfeggio 
awarded annually by that school. She was also a winner 
of the violin prize in the Empire District 
competition for young violinists, conducted 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
= at Aeolian Hall, New York, two years ago 


Propce’s SympHony to Have Guest Con 
DUCTORS 

If. present plans of the People’s Sym 
phony Orchestra materialize that worthy 
organization will have as guest conductors 
during the course of the season W allace 
Goodrich of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Henry Hadley of the Philhar- 
monic Society in New York and Percy 
Grainger, pianist and composer The or- 
chestra on other occasions will be directed 
either by Emil Mollenhauer, the regular 
conductor, or Stuart Mason, the assistant 
conductor. The concerts will be given on 
Sunday afternoons in the St. James Theater 
as in the past. 





ScnHoo. Heap Commenns RicuMonp’s 
Concerts For YOUNG PEropLe 

The following letter, recently received by 
= Aaron Richmond, an enterprising young 
= manager of Boston, provides an isteresting 
commentary on the useful work which Mr 
= Richmond is doing in furnishing concerts 
for young people: 
Dear Mr, Richmond 

I take this opportunity to thank you for your 
helpful suggestions and live interest during the 
preparation of our last concert 

When I first decided to give a Young People's 
Concert for the school children of Chelsea, I was 
a bit skeptical as wo whether or not the children 
themselves would really want to go to such a concert 
To my surprise they not only wanted to go, but 
were insistent im their demand for tickets. In 
two weeks every seat (1,000) was sold. There 
are several reasons for this. First, the music itself 
was a new kind of music to them, as most of them 
hear nothing but so-called popular, or jazz music 
= Secondly, very few children know anything about 
= the different instruments, most of them being fa 


miliar only with the piano, violin, and the cornet 


= The oboe, French horn, ete., were new experiences 
= for them. Third, that I had some of the high school 
students of appreciation of music tell them the 


= story of each number before its rendition 

= I find that descriptive pieces had the most appeal 
to the children, although they were interested in 
every number The very fact that one thousand 
children listened attentively with no one to discipline 


(Continued on page 40) 


This Week’s News of Conductors 

On Wednesday evening our latest English 
visitor, Eugene Goossens, conducted for the 
first time our latest symphony orchestra at 
Rochester, N. Y., in the first of the winter 
series—of which more next week. And from 
across the water comes word that Willem 
Mengelberg has at last succumbed to the 
thing which few escape. He has been made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 


Chicago Opera Artists Arriving 
smell The distinguished stars of the Chi 
MN CAG Opera are flocking back in batches 
The Conte Verdi brought Rosa  Raisa, 
Giacomo Rimini and Conductors Panizza and Cimini or 
October 14. Ansseau, the new tenor, and.Emil Merle-Forest 
stage manager, are due the end of the present week 





The Maine Music Festival 
The review of the Maine Music Festival concerts will 
be published in next week’s issue of the Musica Courter 
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New AmericAN Work Hearp AT QUEEN’s Hatt, Lonpon. 
London, September 22.—The first performance in orches- 
tral form of Timothy Mather Spelman’s suite, Barbaresque, 
was given at Queen’s Hall this week. The music is attrac- 
tive full of color and delicately descriptive, although lack- 
ing in depth and clarity of outline. The orchestration is 
slight and needed development and balance, but the work 
as a whole made a distinctly pleasing impression. G. 
DrespEN OrcHestraA 375 Years OLp. 

Dresden, September 28.—The concerts in celebration of 
the 375th anniversary of the founding of Dresden’s orches- 
tra are drawing sold-out houses. A. I, 

Queen or RouMANIA AUTHORESS OF New BAttet. 

Vienna, September 24.—Oscar Nedbal, director of the 
Czechoslovak Opera at Bratislava (Pressburg), announces 
the forthcoming premiére of his new ballet, Taina, for which 


IGN NEWS IN 


the Queen of Roumania wrote the book, when Nedbal was 
conductor at Jassy (Roumania). The premiére will take 
place at Bratislava next spring, under Nedbal’s direction 
and in the presence of the royal authoress. A tour of Cen- 
tral Europe, France and England is to follow. P. B. 
DeatH Reaps New Harvest WitHin Vienna 
PHILHARMONIC. 

Vienna, September 22—On their way back from South 
America to Vienna the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra has 
sent word from Madrid of the sudden death, from pneumonia, 
of Eduard Madensky, for twenty-three years the principal 
bass player. He is the fourth important member of the 
organization to die on this ill-fated tour, while still another 

layer was left critically ill at Buenos Aires, Philipp 
Breisbach, the Stuttgart clarinettist, has been engaged for 
the Philharmonic to replace Prof. Behrens, who was buried 
in South America. P. B. 


BRIEF 


SLezaAk’s Son MAKES VIENNA Stace Desut 

Vienna, September 20.—Walter Slezak, the young son of 
Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, has just accomplished his stage 
debut as a comic opera singer and dancer at the Biirger 
theater, Vienna, with marked success—much to the despair 
of his famous father, who is opposed to his son’s theatrical 
aspirations. Pr, B. 

IRENE SCHARRER’S LONDON FArEweELt 


London, October 2,—For her farewell concert prior to her 
American tour, Irene Scharrer chose a Chopin program, 
a composer to whose music her style is peculiarly adapted. 
While sometimes erring on the side of over much senti- 
mentality, her playing is warm and expressive, touching 
every gamut of emotion, Her large audience gave her 
an enthusiastic reception. €. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HOW “ARTIFICIAL” VOICE PRODUCTION AFFECTS 
THE VOCAL ORGAN 
By William A. C. Zerfh 
Copyright, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 
In the article which was published in the Musicar wee ie tit tieinn Filer of inet ina rae 


Courier of September 6, entitled The Artificial Voice, the 
writer drew attention/ to the fact that by means of a certain 
manipulation of the vocal organ it 1s possible to produce 
tones which are of a quality sufficiently good as to allow 
their being mistaken for those produced by a normal action 
of the organ. The mere fact, however, that a special 
manipulation of the vocal organ 1s necessary indicates that 
this artificial production must in time leave its mark upon 
the vocal mechanism, and in the following the writer has 
outlined the possible and probable datage which inevit- 
ably results irom continued singing witn artificial voice 
production. ee: , 

Since the niain characteristic of this false production con- 
sists of forcing the vocal cords together instead of allowing 
them to adjust themselves to whatever tension is necessary 
for the production of high tones, it 1s in the failure to pro- 
duce the upper voice without undue effort that the first 
symptoms of trouble manifest themselves. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable when the attempt is made to sing high 
tones softly, and the disability may vary trom absolute 
inability to produce more than a breathy toneless sound to 
complete loss of the upper voice. This condition bears so 
strong a resemblance to the hoarseness or indisposition 
which a singer attributes to having taken “cold” that its 
origin is generally attributed to such a cause and its signifi- 
cance passed by unheeded. ; 

The adjustment necessary for the production of high 
tones requires that the posterior edges of the vocal cords 
be pressed together, this being accomplished by the action 
of the vocal muscles proper. When, however, they are 
forced together by the action of the extrinsic muscles which 
takes place when artificial production 1s employed, the 
pressure is so great as to irritate the edges of the cords, 
causing them to become congested and swollen. This renders 
the approximation for the higher tones difficult, and in ex- 
aggerated cases impossible. To “sing over a cold” is there- 
fore nothing more than the employment of sufficient force 
to overcome the resistance set up by the congestion of the 
cords, and is a practice which calls for commiseration rather 
than congratulation, A continuance of this type of produc- 
tion leads to a chronic thickening of the edges of the cords 
necessitating an ever increasing amount of effort before 
the cords can be sufficiently shortened to allow the higher 
tones to be sung. In the case of the vocal student this 
cnronic condition is often long delayed, as any acute in- 
flammation leads to a discontinuance of singing until the 
inflammation has at least partially subsided. With pro- 
fessional singers whose engagements prevent their ta ing 
rest excepting in case of actual disability, the warnings of 
nature are disregarded and the organ forced to undergo an 
amount of abuse from which it sometimes cannot hope to 
recover, 

Tue Mare Voice. 

In the case of male singers, the artificial production 
causes a variety of results, the most marked consisting of 
the establishment of a tendency of the arytenoid cartilages 
to cross and even an actual crossing of the cords them- 
selves. Ii this tendency is discovered sufficiently early it 
is possible of remedy, but where it has existed for a num- 
ber of years, it is extremely doubtful whether a return to 
normal conditions can be induced. This crossing of the 
cords develops from the attempt to sing high tones without 
allowing sufficient time for the true vocal muscles to develop 
and once it has been firmly established it represents the 
only way in which the singer can produce his high tones. 
Since the action of the larynx is involuntary there exists 
no method of changing back to the normal action when the 
false action has been firmly established. This does not 
mean that singing is impossible, but the tones which can 
he produced do not approach those which the normal action 
of the larynx would have rendered possible either in quality 
or particularly in regard to range, It need hardly be em- 
phasized that evidence of the existence of such a condition 
earinot be obtained other than by use of the laryngoscope, 
and those who claim otherwise are merely practicing a 
possibly convenient but nevertheless undeniable form of 
self-deception. Voices which have been abused until such a 
condition has been reached may rightly be classed as partly 
if not entirely ruined, and despite the claims of the many 
“scientific” voice restorers they cannot be restored to their 
normal condition, 

Tue Femare Voice. 

The manner in which the female voice reacts to forced 
production differs considerably from that of the male 
voice, forced production resulting in a thickening of the 
cords towards the center which ultimately results in the 
formation of nodules, The artificial action which con- 
tinued forcing establishes is almost exactly the — of 
that which is to be observed in the male voice. Instead of 
the cords and arytenoid cartilages developing a tendency 
to cross they are pushed apart while the anterior and middle 
cf the cords are forced together. While in the majority 
of cases this leads to the formation of nodules, a case re- 
cently came under the writer's observation where the ab- 
normality consisted of a pronounced thickening of one cord 
only, the other cord being unaffected. This thickening ex- 
tended fully a third of the length of the cord, rendering 
singing impossible and speaking extremely difficult. 


or THE INTERNAL TeNSoR MUSCLES OF THE 
LARYNX, 


While fortunately a paralysis of these muscles is a con- 
dition which is comparatively seldom encountered, the writer 
is fully convinced that it is considerably more prevalent 
than generally supposed. The reason that it does not re- 
ceive the same amount of publicity which has been accorded 


PARALYSIS 


the nodule lies in the fact that it is extremely difficult to 
obtain a correct diagnosis, and also that for a true case of 
paralysis which has existed for a year’s duration no cure 
is possible and consequently no spectacular rebirth of voice 
can be achieved, 


In stating that a cure is not possible the 


the disease has lasted many months or a year, I have never 
found any treatment of much value, in spite of intra- 
laryngeal electrical stimulation and local injections of 
strychnine.” ‘ 

Such an opinion is particularly interesting in the face 
of the ever recurring claims of a certain class of teachers 
to be able to cure a paralysis of the vocal muscles, This 
faith in the omnipotence of their “method” would be pathetic 
were it not for the false hopes they raise in the breésts 
of those who are unfortunate enough to have suffered from 
such a calamity. The writer knows personally of a case 
where a young girl was afflicted with a paralysis of the 
thyro-arytenoid muscle, was examined by many throat spe- 
cialists, including several famous for their treatment of 
singers’ troubles, sang for various prominent teachers with- 
out being able to obtain a correct diagnosis. In fact none 
of the teachers found anything abnormal in her voice and 
one even assured her that if she studied: with~him he would 
“make an artist of her.” 

Such examples of incompetency in diagnosis are sad in- 
deed, but should not cause wonder when it is remembered 
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how fierce a campaign has been conducted towards a propa- 
gation of the belief that knowledge of the anatomy, physi- 
ology and pathology of the vocal organ is not essential to 
the teaching of singing. Just how a teacher is to equip 
himself to be able to decide whether the vocal organ is 
functioning properly or not if he may not study the action 
of the organ is difficult to understand, and the example 
just mentioned offers proof that it is an impossibility. _ 

We, therefore, find that the student or singer who is 
singing with artificial production, and let it again be em- 
phasized that this does not mean that the quality of the 
tone produced is necessarily unpleasant or that the forcing 
is very evident, is definitely started upon a road which 
cannot lead to anything else but trouble. Just how soon 
this trouble will become serious enough to prevent sing- 
ing is not possible of accurate prediction, but that trouble 
will be experienced can be “affirmed without the slightest 
hesitancy. Further, the length of time during which a 
singer has sung incorrectly affects in proper ratio the 
amount of time which must be consumed before the false 
action can be eliminated and the normal action restored. 
Fortunate are those whose vocal organs have not been 
abused long enough to make an absolute cure impossible, 
the others being doomed to wander from teacher to teacher 
seeking that which they can never really find. 

The writer is fully aware that the facts stated herein 
are not such as might be termed agreeable, but to attempt to 
color them pleasantly would be to take from their signifi- 
cance. As they stand, however, they form a serious indict- 
ment against the current haphazard and pseudo-scientific 
systems of vocal instruction so generally prevalent. In 
the really scientific investigation of a subject the opinions 
of any individual count for little unless they are supported 
by facts, and those facts which the writer has presented 
are such as cannot be controverted. 





A GLIMPSE OF PARIS—FROM LONDON 


By Clarence Lucas 


Paris, September 30.—My musical life in London ended 
with a piano recital in Queens Hall with Mark Hambourg in 
magnificent form. No one has ever denied Hambourg’s 
ability to do as he liked with a piano, But certain music 
critics have frequently found fault with him for not con- 
forming to their standards of interpretation. 

On Saturday afternoon near the beginning of this month 
of September, however, Mark Hambourg happened to select 
and interpret a program which seems,to have won for him 
more general applause from all kinds and conditions of 
music critics than I have been accustomed to read after his 
numerous recitals in London. Most music is by far too easy 
for his unlimited technic, and no doubt it is difficult for him 
to play, such comparatively simple music slow enough to 
please the sticklers for conventionality. Hambourg’s prog- 
ress at my last London concert, however, was triumphal 
from start to finish. 

First IMPRESSIONS, 

What are my first impressions of Paris after four years 
of London? The greatest difference is unquestionably 
climate. . 

I left a cold, dull, wet and dreary London more than a 
month ago to look for a dwelling place in Paris, No sooner 
did I set my foot in France than “all the clouds that lowered 
upon our house were in the deep bosom of the ocean buried” 
and I began to shed my English woolens as fast as possible. 

After six days of warm and unbroken sunshine I returned 
to England to find a sky of gray and a ceaseless drizzle. 
Woolens felt comfortable and it was a pleasure to take 
exercise and walk for miles in the open air. Ten days later 
I again left England on a chill and rainy night and reached 
a bright, warm Paris in the morning. I no longer care to 
exert myself. It is easier to ride in the open cars and eat 
at leisure under a blue and starry sky. I have been told 
that I have an English complexion, which means that I 
am redder than the sallow Parisians. So I suppose the 
hardy and energetic Englishman 1s the product of his plain 
diet and bracing climate. What about art, however? Can 
it thrive as well in the marine conditions of England-as in 
the continental climate of France? It never has done so 
yet and | doubt if it ever will succeed as satisfactorily. 

People talk loosely about the Latin races and the Anglo- 
Saxons as if there was the difference between them that 
exists between the Hebrews and the Japanese. Racially, the 
inhabitants of France and England are practically about the 
same mixture of Nordics and Mediterraneans. If the in- 
habitants of France and England had changed places with 
each other a few centuries ago, I believe that the France 
and England of today would be no different. Banish the 
sun and balmy air from France, hang over it a pall of 
gray and let the moist winds of the ocean sweep across it 
for five hundred years, and the trees and people of France 
would look like the trees and people of England. Who will 
tell me | am wrong? Grapes will not grow in England 
without a protecting wall or a covering of glass. Conse- 
quently the English have no wine. They grow hops and 
barley. I am of the opinion that a grape climate produces 
another kind of race and temperament than is produced by 
a hop and barley climate. At any rate the great poets of 
England have noted that their fellow countrymen “come 
out to play on a sunshine holiday.” If the English composers 
do not write music to exhilarate the world, it is not because 
they lack intelligence. No one can make me believe that 
the Russians, who have written so much magnificent music, 
are more intellectual than the English, The idea is absurd. 
The climate, and the climate only, is to blame, in my opinion, 
such as it is. I hear the roll of the sea, the winds across the 
moors, the cry of the gull, and the tender sentiment of home, 
in much of the music of England. Those who do not like 
such things may find English music cold and gray. Cer- 
tainly there is no counterpart in English music to the intoxi- 
cating air of Italy and the bright sunshine of France. 


A Firtu Hicuer. 


London has magnificent buildings. Regent Street is more 
imposing than any business street in Paris, and London is 
better paved and cleaner. The palace at Versailles is al- 
most insignificant beside majestic Windsor Castle, and in 
other ways London is superior to Paris. I saw several fine 
houses during my search for a home and not one of them 
contained a bathroom. In sanitary matters Paris is like a 
primitive English village. Yet the climate of France is such 
that every one is happy and smiling. That stern, sad look, 
and that voice of complaining, which are so characteristic of 





the ordinary English work people, do not appear to exist 
here. The average Frenchman talks about the interval of 
a fifth higher than the average Englishman, and, of course, 
much louder. Manners are freer here and their is less con- 
straint. It is easier to begin a conversation with a French- 
man than an Englishman. 

Tonight I write by an open window with a dozen couples 
dining in the garden below me under a blue and starry sky. 
Exactly a week ago I was writing in London beside a fire 
in a room that was damp and chill on account of the sea 
breezes and the ceaseless rain. Could the art of France and 
the music of Italy have flourished so vigorously in England? 

Perhaps this balmy climate of Paris is the reason why so 
few Parisians care to go indoors and listen to a serious 
concert. I have frequently heard concert managers in 
London say that a fine, bright Saturday afternoon kept 
many persons away from the concert halls. When every 
day is fine and b@ght perhaps the Parisians have acquired 
the habit of keeping out of the concert hall. At any rate, 
Paris does not have nearly as many musical entertainments 
as London. Paris, however, has its Opera and Opera 
Comique, which London has not. 

Henceforward I shall write about the musical life of 
Paris without reference to London or New York, At pres- 
ent, however, my first impressions of Paris, after a sojourn 
of four years in London, are vivid enough to make me wish 
to write them down. 

Mme. Davies Departep. 

I went as quickly as I could to the studio of Mme. Clara 
Novello Davies only to find the place deserted, the pupils 
departed, and the teacher herself across the channel serious- 
iy ill in London. The Musicat Courter will have news of 
her long before this letter crosses the Atlantic, so I need 
do no more than express my great disappointment in not 
meeting Mme. Novello Davies again before she returned to 
her duties in New York. 

The pianist, Ninon Romaine, however, who played at a 
semi-public function last Wednesday evening, is in the best 
of health, and thoroughly equipped for her forthcoming 
American tour, 

The musical season has not yet really begun here, and 
I am told that the number of concerts in Paris is smaller 
than the formidable list of London concerts, with which 
I have been so familiar during the past four years. Paris, 
on the other hand, has grand opera and opera comique, which 
London has not. I passed the Opera yesterday and noted 
that Gounod’s Faust was to have its 1879th performance 
this week. I saw the old composer direct the 1000th per- 
formance at the opera house many years ago, but I confess 
that I have been careless enough to miss a great number of 
the 879 subsequent performances. “Even bravest heart 
must quail” at the thought of 879 performances of Faust. 


Stock to Conduct Siegfried 


As told exclusively last summer in the Musicat Courter, 
Frederick Stock will conduct for the Chicago Civic Opera 
the performances of Siegfried at the Auditorium. The 
name of the well known conductor who was to conduct was 
not megtioned in our article, as the directors of the Orches- 
tral Association of Chicago had not then given their consent. 
From reliable sources they have now acceded to the demand 
of the director of the opera and Stock in his new role of 
operatic conductor will be seen at the desk at the Audi- 
torium this coming season. This will probably be the big 
event of the musical season in Chicago and sold out houses 
for the Siegfried performances are already predicted. 

—_——— R 


Goldman Band Plays Before Audience of 25,000 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Band, 
dedicated his band to the new band stand in Central Park on 
Sunday afternoon a week ago before more than 25,000 music 
lovers. The guest of honor was the veteran music lover, 
Elkan Naumburg, who donated the stand to the city of 
New York for the summer concerts of Mr. Goldman and 
his organization, and Mr. Naumburg was present in person 
on the occasion of the playing of the new Goldman march, 
“On the Mall,” which had been composed by the conductor 
and dedicated to this venerable music patron. The com- 
mittee in charge of these summer concerts, headed by Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim, will meet this week to plan the coming 
season which, like the season just closed, will include twelve 
weeks, with a total of sixty concerts to be given. 
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The Two Grenadiers 

HEN a singer takes up a song for study he must, 

first of all, visualize the poem from the beginning 

to the end. He must create in his mind a sort 
of cinematographic film of every movement or emotion that 
there is in the song. After that he has to place himself 
into the picture and live in it, becoming actually the character F 
or characters there are in the songs and completely losing 
his own personality. 

In this song you visualize a long, dreary road, two 
Grenadiers wearily treading along—exhausted, ill, their uni- 
forms in rags. Then you see them arrive at the frontier 
of Germany where they hear the terrible news of the defeat 
of their army and the captivity of their idol, the Emperor. 
Their suffering becomes intense. Picture them now, sitting 
by the wayside with heads downcast, one in a dying con- 
dition. In that part of the song the singer is only the 
narrator. He gives you the prologue. He describes the 
situation and conveys to the mind of the public the picture 
mentioned above. Then the rdle changes and he takes upon 
himself the dual personality of the two grenadiers as the 
song becomes a dialogue between the two men. 

The first to speak is the dying soldier. Imagine him being 
the older of the two—a man with bristly moustache and 
beard—his body covered with wounds! Feel in your body 
the pain of the wounds, the exhaustion! Realize that his 
last moments have come. His first word is “Brother!” 
“My heart is paining and the old wounds are troubling me!” 
The other, a younger soldier, may be one of the younger 
recruits, stronger in health. He answers, “Comrade.” In 
this word he must portray the emotion of affection, distress 
and anxiety for his comrade. “I should die also, but at home 
my wife and babies are waiting for me. They have nothing 
to live on.” Here the singer is confronted with a double 
vision of being himself, the younger soldier, and visualizing 
the vision of his wife and children. Then again speaks the 
older grenadier, and the singer again becomes the older 
man. He is angry with the younger one: “What does the 
family matter if the country is in danger and the Emperor is 
in captivity?” After this outburst he realizes that his last 
moment has come, and he asks his comrade that if he dies, 
to take his body to be buried in France with his Order 
pinned upon his breast, his sword at his waist and his 

un in his hand. Here the singer has to give in his voice 
the pride of the old soldier, his love for the army—for 
France—for the Emperor ; the longing to find his last repose 
in the beloved soil of his country. Then comes his last 
exultation before the end. He sings the Marseillaise, and 
says that in his coffin he will be like a sentinel on guard, 
and when he will hear the clattering of the horses’ hoofs, 
the sound of trumpets and the boom of cannons, he will know 
that it will be the Emperor passing over the graves with 
his flying standards speaking of victory! “Then will I 
come out of my coffin to meet my Emperor—his faithful 
soldier!” Here the singer has to portray the hallucinations 
of the dying man. The climax is reached when the Emperor 
appears in his vision. Then his last breath comes with the 
words, “faithful soldier.” 

Having set the picture and the different emotions con- 
tained in the song, the next step is to adapt your brain, 
nerve centers and muscles to different roles. 

The old school teaches us that we should make different 
facial expressions and different bodily movements to express 
different emotions; in other words, they put the cart before 
the horse, for they try to bring an emotion through a mus- 
cular contraction while it is just the contrary, and one 
should bring the muscular contraction through the emotion. 
The emotion can be got over by a powerful imagination, 
when you completely efface your own personality—your own 
thoughts, and insert in your brain the belief that you are 
that particular person and that your feelings are his feelings. 
Forget in that moment you are a tenor “Y,” a baritone “Z” 
or a soprano “W,” but that you have suddenly become the 
dying soldier, or the Cossack’s wife as in Hopak by Mous- 
sorgsky, or whatever personality the song demands. To be 
able to adopt the personalities, the singer must have an 
extremely cultivated mind. He must—by reading and study- 
ing books of all nations—understand different types of 
people, different nationalities. He must study psychology— 
must try to understand how other people feel; their men- 
tality, their emotions. He must have a perfect control over 
his brain so as to be able, at a moment's notice, to cast off 
his own self and become anything or anybody. 

Besides the power of imagination to interpret songs, there 
is another, a more scientific way. It is the direct control 
of your nervous system and through it the muscles of your 
body by the brain. In this article I should be unable to 
give the method to achieve it, for it needs a great deal of 
space. I want only to say that such a thing is possible and 
the result remarkable. 

One of the most extraordinary things in life is that we 
are not acquainted with our own bodies. We do not know 
the power that lies in our bodies. Artists who have to 
portray life, emotion, hardly ever study their own bodies, 
they only study outside forms, but they do not study the 
fundamentals—the power that governs the body. They are 
not conscious of the possibilities of the functions and actions 
of their bodies. It is one of the most important things 
that they should know, and they should develop the elas- 
ticity of its working and then the brain and the will of the 
mind will control and bring into play any nerve or any 
muscle that you need to use to portray certain emotions. 
In this way you can play on your nervous system as you 
would play on the piano keyboard. You only need to strike 
the note and it will sound; you only need to order a certain 
nerve to vibrate and it will vibrate and with its vibration 
it will immediately give you the emotion and the corres- 
ponding muscular action. 

Now let us analyze the nerves and action of your body 
in singing The Two Grenadiers. 

In trying to portray the picture we have set in our minds 
to the public, and to make them believe that they are wit- 
nessing the story, we must evoke in their minds the same 
picture as we have in ours. As I said before, every emotion 


that we feel has a corresponding muscular action in our 
body that produces form, movement of body and color of 
the voice. In the opening verses of the song the singer 
is only the narrator and is himself, giving in his tone the 
suggestion of the weariness—of the suffering, the disap- 
pointment of the two grenadiers. From the moment the 
music starts he must have a mental vision of the two 
grenadiers that I have before described, and with every 
verse he sings he must have a corresponding vision in his 
brain. The personal feeling of the singer must be sympathy, 
pity towards the two grenadiers. Say to yourself, “I am 
sorry for them, poor men! What they must have suffered!” 
When you say those words you must also feel them. You 
must order your nervous system to re-act. The moment it 
does, your body will change from indifferent stiffness and 
will be filled with a vibration of a feeling of kindness and 
pity, giving your muscles a flow of vitality and energy— 
a desire to go forward and give a helping hand, while the 
muscles of your face will have a slight contraction upwards. 
The tone of your voice will at once become warmer, darker 
in quality, and will portray that feeling of sympathy and 
pity that you have invoked in yourself through your mind 
and nerve centers. 

The difficult part of the song begins for the singer after 
the narration in the dialogue between the two soldiers. In 
a fraction of a second after the last words that one of them 
says, the singer must lose his own personality and must 
insert in his mind and body the mind and body of the old 
grenadier, and with his first word “Brother,” the public 
must feel the transformation. Naturally the transformation 
is purely internal and it only re-acts on the muscles giving 
them a form corresponding to the feelings. I do not pre- 
tend that the singer could look exactly like the grenadier, 
but his feelings will be like the feelings of the grenadier 
and by his feelings he will be able to convey the picture 
to the mind of the public. But to have this feeling as perfect 
—as complete as possible, his mind and body must be by 
the power of his brain incarnated in a flash into the mind 
and body of the grenadier, with all his sorrow and pain. 

Now see what will happen! The feeling of exhaustion, 
weakness, pain, will make your knees bend—also the trunk 
of the body. The head will fall on the chest, the muscles 
of the face will be drawn and haggard, as if contracted 
with pain; the voice broken, weak and gasping for breath. 
The moment the singer finishes the sentence of the old 
grenadier he must come back to himself to say, “The other 
one answers.” He must then completely efface from his 
brain the old grenadier and become again the narrator. 
Then, as in a flash, the singer must become the incarnation 
of the other soldier. His thoughts and feelings—not only 
for his comrade and the misfortunes of his country, but 
also for the longing to get back iv his family—should be 
expressed. His body—though bent—must show greater 
muscular strength. Besides the musclés in his face contract- 
ing from privation and suffering, there should also be a 
contraction of the brows denoting anxiety. His voice will, 
accordingly, have brighter quality and stronger volume, at 
the same time expressing emotion, anxiety and longing. 

The reaction on the body from those emotions will be 
bent knees and trunk of the body, but not to the same extent 
as the old soldier. His head, instead of falling on his chest, 
will be half turned, as if looking at his comrade, and then 
later fixing his gaze in the direction of France, the muscles 
of his face will be contracted upwards and backwards— 
portraying the anxiety and longing, and reflecting more life 
and vitality than the old grenadier whose facial contraction 
is downwards as if the muscles were drooping from lack 
of strength. The voice will have a corresponding color. It 
will be brighter in sound and, at the same time, darkened 
by the color of anxiety and longing. No sooner is the last 
note and word of the younger grenadier sung than the 
singer must again become the old grenadier. The anxiety 
of the young grenadier about his family makes the older 
man angry—for to him all that matters is France, the 
Emperor and the army. His anger gives him a momentary 
rise in energy; the trunk of his body accordingly gets 
straighter, his voice will take the color of anger and will 
become stronger naturally. After the sentence, “My 
Emperor in captivity,” comes a collapse—a realization that 
the last moment has arrived and with it comes the longing 
to find his last repose on the French soil. A terrible weak- 
ness must go through the body of the singer. He has to 
lose all vitality—all life. He must feel complete collapse— 
the knees, the trunk of the body, the head, will droop more 
than before, and the eyes will be practically closed. The 
voice will become weaker—husky—colored by the emotions 
of longing—love for France and pride in his decorations 
and arms which he wants buried with him. With the open- 
ing bars of the Marseillaise comes his hallucination—the 
last effort of the brain—stimulating for one short instant 
the dying body, giving it the last strength. Accordingly 
he body of the singer will get quite straight—practically 
rigid; the eyes will be wide open as if seeing a vision, the 
hands will be tightly clenched, the voice will be strong, 
solemn, victorious—until the last climax which will be 


reached at the words—"to you, my Emperor from his tomb.” 
Then comes the collapse. The strength departs, the body 
droops—feeling numb and senseless as if not existing; the 
voice drops to a husky whisper. At the end the singer must 
get his mind into a state of complete blank and come back 
to himself only after the last chord has been played. Such 
interpretation—if it is sincerely done—if the body respond 
to every call of the brain—will make the public live with 
the singer and give them a complete picture of the form 
that will photograph itself into the brain and will stay for 
a long time with them—even after the concert is over. 

Now let us have'a different kind of a song—a lullaby 
The Lullaby by Gretchaninoff. The rough translation of 
the poem is—‘Sleep, my baby darling, sleep—the moon 
quietly peeps with her silvery rays into your cradle. I will 
tell you a fairy story and will sing you a song—while you 
will close your dear eyes and gently fall asleep. Sleep, 
my darling, sleep.” The song is simple to dissect—the 
emotion is Love—protective, parental love. But it is not 
easy to get its color in the voice unless the singer is able 
to evoke in himself this love. Let us first of all visualize 
this scene: A cozy nursery; evening; the moon shining 
through the window with rays falling on the cradle—a 
parent bending over the cradle; a darling little baby lying 
in it, gradually, with the progress of the song, falling asleep, 
The entire being of the singer must be possessed by the 
adoration of this child—by the desire to protect, to cherish, 
to kiss it. The reaction of the emotion on the muscles will 
create the following form: body slightly stooping—bent 
forward; head a little on one side; hands lifted (which I 
always advise to have clasped) up to the chest—the palm of 
the right hand downwards, with the feeling, the desire to 
caress. Eyes half closed looking down towards the imaginary 
cradle—the upper lip lifted in a half happy smile. This will 
give the voice color of infinite softness—tenderness, It will 
caress—it will love—it will croon, and with the last note 
“sleep’—done so softly so as not to wake the baby that at 
last has fallen asleep—the public, with the singer, will feel 
the love for the baby and in their minds will see the picture 
of the poet’s vision—recreated by the singer. 

Now let us see how interpretation will affect the audience, 
through what natural law it is transmuted to them, and 
reaches the brain and mind. Human beings get all their im- 
pressions and emotions in life through their five senses—sense 
of hearing, sight, touch, taste and smell. They transmit 
everything to our brain, that makes its analysis, deductions, 
visualization, and finally passes its judgment pending on the 
state of mind of each individual. 

Naturally singing will affect only the sense of hearing. 
The natural law teaches us that everything in life is vibration, 
certain vibrations create sound, others color, form, light, etc. 
Every thought is a vibration of the brain, creating an emo- 
tion, passing through the nerve centers, and going out like 
waves. One can compare a human being to a wireless station 
that sends out radio waves, and if attuned to the same 
length of the wave, the message will be picked up by other 
wireless stations and understood. Take one of the best 
examples—telepathy or reading of the mind, etc! It is 
nothing but a perfect harmony of two brains that can 
transmit a message to each other by unseen vibrations of 
thought that on reaching the other, will form ‘itself again 
in the brain of the other in exactly the same thought, words, 
emotions, as has been sent out. 

Or take the mysterious force which we call sympathy 
and antipathy! When we meet a person for the first time 
how often we feel towards that person either distinct sym- 
pathy or antipathy, and what may be sympathetic to one 
is antipathetic to another. For instance, a criminal type 
will be repulsive to you, but when two criminals meet they 
find each other extremely sympathetic. What it means is 
that their vibrations are attuned and harmonious, they reach 
each others brain and mind and create their feeling of 
sympathy or antipathy. 

As it is in life so it is in art. If the vocal vibrations of 
the singer are colored by the true vibrations of his emotion, 
the direct result of his mind, such vibrations will go into 
the hall and will strike the sympathetic nerve centers of the 
listener and will be transmitted to his brain through the 
sense of hearing. Should the mind of the singer and that 
of the listener be sympathetic in their vibrations, the listener 
will like the singer’s interpretation. On the other hand if 
their minds should differ in vibration, the listener will dis- 
like the singer for it will have the wrong reaction on his 
emotions. 

But take out of singing, out of the vocal vibrations, the 
emotions—the mind—and the singer will never be able to 
reach the mind of his listener, will never produce in him 
any emotional reaction and will give him only a satisfaction 
to his sense of hearing, leaving complete emptiness in his 
heart and soul. 

Then why not try and combine the beauty of sound with 
the real true sincere emotion that will bring to the listener 
the message that there is in each song? It is then that 
singing fulfills its mission in this world and it is to that 
ultimate goal that we singers must strive to arrive, 





THE 1924 NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL CONTEST 


Prize of $1,000 for Orchestral Composition 


As already announced in the Musicat Courter, the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival Association will again give a 
prize of $1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest 
is open to composers of the United States and the prize 
will be awarded by a board of judges—made up of Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernest Schelling, and Deems Taylor—to the best 
work for orchestra submitted by the contestants, the win- 
hing composition to be played at the final concert of the 
1924 North Shore Music Festival. One of the five works 
selected by the judges as being the best, and which will 
be played at the public rehearsal for the purpose of award- 
ing the prize, also will be produced by Fre erick Stock at 
the regular concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, during the season 1924-25 
Although the rules of the contest have. already been pub 
lished in the MusicaL Courter, they are again reprinted as 
many requests have been received for same: 

1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or natural 
ized American citizens. 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestra score legibly written 
in ink, 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and 
must bear only a motto. The score must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope having inside the name and address of the contestant and 
the motto on the outside. 

No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in performance. 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five considered 
best by the judges will be selected for performance at an evening 
public rehearsal. From these five the winning composition will be 
selected by the judges. 

. The term “orchestral composition” under the provision of this 
contest will s'gnify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto for 
piano or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for voices with 
orchestra. It is open to the composer, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 

7. The composers of the five works that will be selected by the 
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judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will be notified of the 
dec sion of the judges, and they will be required to furnish orchestral 
parts, legibly writien in ink, not later than a month before the date 
ot the public rehearsal 

lhe orchestral parts of the five works selected for performance 
must comprise, in addition to copies for the wind instruments and 


percussin (kettledrums, ‘cymbals, etc.,), the following number of 
string parts; eight violins, eight second violins, five violas, five 
violoncellos, ive double basses. 

8. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be played without the identity of the composers being 
made known to the judges or the public. If, after the prize-winning 
work has been announced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to 
reveal the identity of the four other contestants whose compositions 
had been performed, such announcement will be made only after the 
consent of the contestants has been obtained, 

% The five compositions selected tor performance at the public 
rehearsal will be directed by the poe Wael conductor of the Festival 


Association, 

10. The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 and 
his composition will be performed at the final concert of the 1924 
festival under the direction of the orchestral conductor of the Festival 
Association If in the opinion of the festival orchestral conductor 
the successful contestant is capable of directing his own work, that 
contestant may do so if he desires, 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been per- 
formed or published or which has been entered at the same time in 
wnother competition, Compositions that have been submitted in a 
previous competition of the North Shore Musical Festival and which 
jailed to win the prize may be sent in again, provided, however, 
that no public performance has taken place or that the work has 
not been published Trial of the compositions at the public re- 
hearsal of the North Shore Festival Association in Evanston is not 
held to be a public performance. 

12. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition 
January 1, 1924, and no compositions shall be eligible 


on or before 
Compositions should be sent by in- 


{ submitted after that date. 


sured parcel post to Carl D, Kinsey, business manager, 624 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The North Shore Festival 
Association will not hold itself responsible for the loss of manuscript 


r orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orchestral 


scores 0 
Every care, 


parts from competitors only on that understanding. 
however, will be taken of manuscripts, 


Burmester Will Have a Busy Time 


Willy Burmester is going to have a busy time of it this 
season. He reached New York City a few days ago from 
Germany. Beginning his season Friday evening October 19, 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, he returns at once 
to New York for his first Carnegie Hall appearance, Satur- 
day evening, October 20. On the Sunday afternoon follow- 
ing he plays at Newark; Tuesday at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton; Thursday in Washington; Friday at Scranton, and on 
Sunday evening brings his first week to a close in Buffalo. 
His second New York engagement will be Thursday after- 
noon, November 1, at Carnegie Hall; then he goes to Balti- 
more, and on Sunday afternoon, November 4, he will appear 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, after which he goes 
West, making his Chicago appearance at Orchestra Hall, 
Tuesday evening, November 


Arthur Kraft to Have Busy Season 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been busy this summer, adding 
many beautiful and tuneful songs to his repertory which 
will be included in his concert and recital programs the 
Immediately upon his return to New York 


coming season, 
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Mr. Kraft plunged headlong into his work, singing a recital 
here and returning to Chicago for a similar concert the 
following Saturday. His November engagements, in art, 
are as follows: November 13, Plaza Hotel, New York 
City; November 16, Pontiac, Ill. (Joint recital with Irene 
Pavloska of the Chicago Opera) ; November 18 he will sing 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Psalm, New York City; November 22, 
Stamford, Conn, (joint recital with Frank La Forge) ; 
November 28, Belleville, Il. 


CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 5.—The Musical Review of 
1923 was presented under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus, at Emery Auditorium, September 26. The affair 
was under the direction of Clifford Brennan. A number of 
solos were sung by John Jones, tenor, of the Free Setters’ 
Quartet. 

Gordon Graham gave an organ recital at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Norwood, September 30. He was 
assisted by Hazel Hawkins Carter, Margaret Baker, Clifford 
Cunard, and John Tiffany. 

Ralph Lyford is undertaking active work as conductor of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra, and as 
director of the operatic. school. 

The ninety-eighth Wurlitzer Social Service Concert was 
given on October 7, at the St. John’s Evangelical Protestant 
Church, Mt. Auburn, for Japanese benefit. , 

Mrs, Jonas Frenkel entertained the Eta Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota on September 29. Among those taking part in 
the program was Celeste Bradley, a talented violin student 
of Emil Heermann of the College of Music. 

The Bartschmidt School of Music gave a musicale on 
October 1 for the inmates of the Home for the Incurables. 
The musicale was under the direction of Ruth Lodge. Mrs. 
James Egan, soprano, and Mr. Bartschmidt, pianist, 
participated. 

Ora B. Kemp presented her pupils in a piano recital on 
September 27 and 28, at the St. Bernard School Auditorium. 

The Hyde Park Music Club held its first meeting on 
October 2, at the home of Mrs. Oliver S. Larkby, president. 
The musical program was under the direction of Grace 
McConaha. 

The Norwood Musical Club held its first meeting on Sep- 
tember 25, at the home of Mrs. Robert Bruns. 

Minnie Leah Nobles, contralto, and Verne McGillis, 
janist (both members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 

usic faculty), will spend two days each week as teachers 
of voice and piano in the Miami University music depart- 
ment, Oxford, Ohio. 

Hazel McHenry Franklin has resumed her classes at the 
College of Music. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, gave a concert on October 5, at Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Musical 
Club of that city. 

Edward Kreiner, formerly a member of the Letz Quartet 
in New York, arrived in Cincinnati, October 1, from Pitts- 
field, Mass. He was a member of the Berkshire String 
Quartet. He has become a member of the faculty of the 
College of Music. 

Lillian Denman, a piano pupil of Leo Stoffregen, ap- 
peared as soloist in the auditorium of the Lockland Wayne 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, on October 5 

Mary Townsley Pfau, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, who has charge of tHe vocal department of 
the Glendale College, opened the season with a recital for 
students on September 20. W. W. 


Thelma Given Returns to New York 


In July the public learned of the destruction by fire of 
the beautiful Given house at Georgetown, Conn., the artist 
and her family barely escaping with their lives. The 
residence, which was formerly owned by Mark Twain, was 
a complete loss. The artist spent the rest of the summer 
at Provincetown, Mass., but now has returned to New 
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York to work on her programs for the season, which will 
include a New York recital at Carnegie Hall and a western 
tour. 


Matzenauer and Whitehill in Joint Recital 


Here is C. Hilton Turvey’s review of the joint recital 
of "es: 5 Matzenauer and Clarence Whitehill in Port- 
land. The Portland Oregonian critic’s views are reprinted 
in their entirety: 

Mme. Maztenauer, celebrated contralto, and Clarence Whitehill 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and n as one of 
the finest Wagnerian singers of the day, were heard in joint recital 
in the auditorium under the management of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
Gecrge Vause, at the piano, was the admirable accompanist. 

Mr. Whitehill sang two Wagner numbers, the Hans Sacks’ monologue 
from Die Meistersinger and the favorite © Abendstern from Tann- 
hauser, combining suavity and ease and crystal-clear diction. He 





was warmly r but ¢ no until after his second 
and third groups. {t was not until In My Native Land and the 
eI'wo Grenadiers that he “let go” and sent the full power of his big 


voice ringing through the auditorium. He was particularly happy in 
his Irish songs, which were given with delicate warmth and interpreta- 
tion and tone. His encores were the Chanson de Touraine from 
Massenet’s Panurge, Ere in the ’Orspital (Patterdale), and Uncle 
Rome (Sydney Homer), which were very much enjoyed, if one may 
judge by a flood-tide o 1 epee. 
: me, Matzenauer, ing handsome in crimson, flashing with 
jeweled and silver bands, sang ‘the mother’s aria from Nadeschda with 
sumptuous lower tones and at smoothness. Her encore to this 
was the favorite Cadman Minnetonka. Her W like 
that of Mr. Whitehill, was chosen from a less dramatic aria, except 
for the last Schmerzen, which was given with fire and color. After 
several recalls she sang Pirate Dreams, The Rosary, finally The Mes- 
senger (La Forge). 
e recital ended with the duet from La Favorita and, as encore, 

the La ci darem la mano from Don Giovanni, both splendidly sung. 

‘The house was well filled, and the audience very much en rapport 
with the two singers, and deci insist in d ing encores. 

Mme. Matzenauer received a huge bouquet. 


Luncheon for H. C. Colles 


On October 9, Richard Aldrich, music editor of the New 
York Times, gave a luncheon at the University Club in 
honor of H. C. Colles, English music writer, who has come 
here as guest critic of the Times for the next three months. 
The invited guests ‘were the critics of the New York papers. 
Mr. Colles is critic of the London Times, editor of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, and lecturer in musical history at the 
Royal College of Music in London. The luncheon was an 
entirely informal affair, there being no speeches, but much 
discussion of musical matters for the coming season amid 
hearty good-fellowship. 

The guests, in addition of the host and Mr. Colles, were: 
Lawrence Gilman, of the Tribune; Deems Taylor, of the 
World; Frank Warren, of the Evening World; Gilbert 
W. Gabriel, of the Sun and Globe; Pitts Sanborn, of the 
Evening Mail; William J. Guard, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Allan Haughton, of Musical America; A. A. 
Coats, of the World; Frank D. Perkins, of the Tribune; 
Paul Morris, of the Evening Telegram, and H. O. Osgood, 
of the MusicaL Courter. W. J. Henderson, of the Herald, 
and Maurice Halperson, of the Staats-Zeitung, had accepted 
but were prevented from attending. Another absentee was 
Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, who is in Maine. 


Perutz’ Recital, October 22 


Robert Perutz, who will give a debut violin recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, October 22, is a native 
of Poland. He graduated from the Lemberg Conservatory 
under Wolfsthal, a pupil of Joachim. In Geneva he studied 
under Henri Marteau, then proceeded to Berlin to become 
a pupil of Carj Flesch. 

erutz is one of the few violinists in this country who 
are exponents of the Flesch method. The artist concertized 
successfully in Austria, Germany, Bohemia, Poland and 
the Balkan States. His success in Constantinople caused 
the Sultan to award him unusual distinctions. From 1911 to 
1913 he toured South America and received so warm a 
welcome as to be asked to return again in 1920-21, when 
he visited Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay. In 1913-14 
he conducted a master class in Lemberg, Poland, until he 
was captured by the Russians as an enemy reservist and 
sent to a prison camp in the Caucasus. Through the inter- 
cession of friends he was later released and allowed to 
concertize in certain districts and finally went to the Imperial 
Conservatory at Rostoff where he taught until 1919. He 
visited the West Indies in 1921, whence he came to the 
United States and went to Cincinnati where he is now a 
wy oad of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 


Martha Atwood Wins Success in Opera Abroad 

Martha Atwood, the soprano, has been abroad for the 
es two years and is winning unusual success in opera ia 
taly under the name of Marta Atti. Triumphs have been 
scored among other places in Siena and Genoa, some of 
her appearances being under Lusardi, who has the contract 
for the Politeama Theater. From October 28 to Novem- 
ber 25 Miss Atwood has a contract with the Massimo 
at Palermo, Sicily, to sing Maria in Cattozzo’s new 
opera, I Misteri Gandios and Silvia in Mascagni’s Zanetto. 
The soprano has been highly praised by the Italian critics 
for her portrayal of the role of Mimi in La Boheme. 


agner group, 





Wagnerian Opera Artist in Concert 


Milo Miloradovich, new soprano member of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, has completed arrangements to give con- 
certs during the current and succeeding seasons, when not 
engaged in operatic appearances, under the direction of 
Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. Miss Miloradovich will 
feature arias from favorite and popular operas, with some 
unusual groups to be announced later. 


John J. Kelty Dead 


The recent death of John J. Kelty, one of the most active 
of the younger organists of Lowell, Mass., was a matter of 
general regret. For the past twelve years he had been 
organist and director of the choir at the Sacred Heart 
Church, and had also served as assistant organist at St. 
Patrick’s, besides giving much time to study and to teaching. 


Carrie Jacobs Bond Here on Visit 


Carrie Jacobs Bond, the eminent composer from Chicago, 
is visiting in New York for a short time. Last week several 
of her songs were broadcasted by Frank E. Kneeland. Mrs. 
Bond’s two latest ballads were included, Little Lost Youth 
and Lazy River. 
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LLL Acc Occ cc TT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


ASSOCIATE MANAGERS 


CARLO FISCHER - 


HOME SEASON 


16 Friday Evening Symphony Con- 
certs in Minneapolis 
16 Thursday Evening Symphony 
Concerts in St. Paul 
23 Sunday Afternoon Popular Con- 
certs in Minneapolis 
3 Saturday Evening Popular Con- 
certs in St. Paul 
4 Young People’s Matinee Concerts 
in Minneapolis 
2 Young People’s Matinee Concerts 
in St. Paul 
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ARTHUR J. GAINES 


ON TOUR 
(October 15 to March 31) 


Winnipeg, Manitoba (6 concerts); 
Kansas City, Missouri (4 concerts); 
Madison, Wisconsin (4 concerts); La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Chicago and Urbana, Illinois; Ames, 
lowa City, Grinnell, and Webster 


City, Iowa. 





SPRING FESTIVAL TOUR 


April 1 to May 31, 1924 


Dates Now Booking 
Central, Eastern, Southeastern, 
Mid-western, and South- 
western States 


For Spring Tour Dates and Terms, Address 


Daniel Mayer 


Aeolian Hall = 


New York City 


AT 


Arthur J. Gaines 


Auditorium Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HENRI VERBRUGGHEN 
CONDUCTOR 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 1923-1924 


FROM THE PRESS 


Deems Taylor in New York World: 


Mr. Verbrugghen made an immediate 
and profound impression on his hearers. 
Everything he does is the projection of 
a strong individual personality. His 
readings are distinguished not only by 
their impressively structural, almost 
architectural quality, but by a clarity 
and sharp definiteness that bespeak a 
clear intellect and a strong will. 


Milwaukee Journal: 


Mr. Verbrugghen revealed himself as 
a conductor of breadth and vision and 
of magnetic and persuasive personality. 
Temperament, insight, ardor and im- 
pulse belong to him superlatively, 
counterbalanced by poise, taste, and 
judgement. 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston: 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
established its standing in Boston as 
one of the great orchestras of the 
country. 


Examiner, Chicago, Illinois: 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
must. be reckoned with as one of the 
leading orchestras of America. 


Morning Tribune, Los Angeles: 


The Minneapolis Orchestra is univer- 
sally recognized as one of the greatest 
musical organizations of America. 
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Sandor Vas at Eastman School of Music 


Sandor Vas was born in Arad, Hungary, and was four 
years old when he began to play the piano. He had his 
first musical education (piano, composition and cello) in his 
native city; after finishing high school, he went to Leipsic, 
Germany, to the Conservatory of Music. His first master 
was the famous Liszt pupil, Alfred Reisenauer; then came 
Teresa Carrefio, He also studied orchestra conducting for 


SANDOR VAS 


three years with Arthur Nikisch, and was a fellow student 
of Gabrilowitsch and Albert Coates, continuing his cello 
studies with Prof. Klengel. 

He began to concertize in 1908, and since then has played 
with great success as soloist and chamber musician in the 
most important cities of Germany, Hungary, Russia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and has also made 
two successful tours in the United States. Receiving many 
invitations for teaching, he was on the faculty of several 
prominent institutions for musical education in Germany, 
Russia and Hungary, and conducted master classes in Ger- 
many, Hungary and Roumania. His home during the last 
five years was in Budapest, where he was professor in the 
Fodor Conservatory, the leading music school of the coun- 
try. He is now engaged by the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y 

A few press encomiums, which tell their own story, are 
herewith appended : 

Sandor Vas belongs to the ranks of the very best pianists. He is a 
thorough musician, possesses a fiery temperament and deep feeling, 
and, of course, a magnificent technic.—Berlin Norddeutsche Allige 
meine Zeitung. 

Sandor Vas is a highly gifted pianist. Even Debussy himself would 
have been delighted to have heard his compositions rendered thus. 
Leipziger Zeitung 

Sandor Vas is a brilliant artist who lacks nothing as a musician. 
Under his magical touch, wit and humor were awakened, and love's 
deepest joys revealed.—Dresdner Nachrichten. 


Sandor Vas gave greatest delight to his hearers, thanks to his power 
of expression, brilliant technic and profound musicianship. He is a 
oet at the piano, subtly expressing the composer's mind and spirit. 
pp Mndbved er Anreiger 

It whispers and dances under Sandor Vas’ light and delicate touch, 
as though the wood fairies were beginning to play.—Breslauer Zeitung. 


Sandor Vas scored a really artistic wn and was rewarded with 
a storm of applause. His is a great and noble gift.—Budapest, Pester 
Lloyd. 


H’; playing combines power with the utmost delicacy, shows thor 
ough muscianship, and is full of life and temperament.—Rotterdam 
Dagblad 


In Sandor Vas’ playing is harmony and beauty; it was both noble 
and delicate,—Copenhagen, Berling Tidende. 


Sandor Vas is extraordinarily gifted, In all his renderings one 
feels what a thorough artist he is, how full of understanding, and 
how rich in spirit.—Malmo Sweden, 


Grainger’s New York Recital December 5 
Since Percy Grainger’s return to America last August 
his manager has had numerous inquiries regarding his next 
New York recital, so anxious are the music lovers to hear 
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him again. On account of his many out-of-town engage- 
ments this concert cannot take place until Wednesday even- 
ing, December 5, at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Grainger’s Amer- 
ican tour opened in Holyoke, Mass., on October 16; for the 
balance of the month he will appear in New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Montclair, N. J., and Fredonia, N. Y. During No- 
vember his tour embraces many states, including Ohio, 
Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin; in fact as far west as Winni- 
peg, Canada, where he is universally a favorite, appearing 
there always once each season. He will return to New 
York just in time for his recital. 


Transcontinental Tour for Griffes Group 


The Griffes Group was organized shortly after the un- 
timely death of Charles T. Griffes, brilliant young American 
composer. The three gifted young Americans who formed 
it felt that they could do no better than help to perpetuate 
such a name, so they banded themselves under the name 
of the Griffes Group, not only in commemoration of Charles 
T. Griffes, but also in perpetuation of his essentially Ameri- 
can aims and ideals. Its members are Olga Steeb, pianist; 
Edna Thomas, whose mezzo voice and plantation songs 
have brought her fame here and abroad, and Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, violinist. 

Uncommon popularity has come to this interesting trio 
and it will this season make its second transcontinental tour 
in three years, being now solidly booked for three months 
and three weeks. 


Pettis Delights Proderick Audience 


The Whittier Parent Teachers’ Club presented Ashley 
Pettis, pianist and composer, in his all-American program 
at Frederick, Okla., on September 28, at the High Schooi 








auditorium. Mr. Pettis, as usual, proved a huge success 
and he was received with much enthusiasm by his large 
audience as the following clipping from the local paper 
will prove: 

The recital did two things—established Ashley Pettis in the minds 
of local music lovers as an artist of rare ability, and increased im- 
mensely the respect they have for American composers. For under 
his artistic and sympathetic interpretation, the beautiful, though 
simple, compositions of Americans had an appeal for his hearers 
which from the first established the merit of the performer and 
his chosen authors, which was maintained throughout the evening. 
The crowning part of the program was the third period, when the 
Sonata Eroica, by Edward MacDowell, was presented with a soul- 
fulness which reflected admirably the genius of the composer, and 
brought Mr. Pettis to the greatest heights of the evening. 


Schmitz Starts Tour in Minneapolis 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, started his fifth American 
tour on October 15 at Minneapolis. On December 5 he 
plays for the Musical Art Society of Seattle with recitals 
in Iowa and Kansas, Denver, Salt Lake and other cities 
in the northwest and west en route. In January he will play 
the d’Indy symphony with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and his manager, the L. D. Bogue Concert Management, 
announces that his only New York recital will be on the 
evening of January 16 at Aeolian Hall. While in Minn- 
eapolis Mr. Schmitz will be guest teacher and soloist for a 
a session of master classes at the MacPhail School of 
Music, 


Success of Florence Trumbull Pupil 


Alexander Brailowsky, a young Russian virtuoso, who 
is to tour America this season, has just been playing in 
Christiania. Brailowsky was for years one of the many 
talented pupils in Florence Trumbull’s class in Vienna. 

A friend of Miss Trumbull recently attended his first 
concert in Christiania, and in a recent letter writes as 
follows: “I am going to hear Alexander Brailowsky’s second 
concert here this season (Florence’s old pupil). He is very 
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popular in Christiania, and I must say he has come on won- 
derfully. Last year he gave three sold-out concerts here, 
besides playing with the Philharmonic. His playing of the 
Liszt B minor sonata electrified me.” 


An Interesting Hand 


Thousands of music lovers have watched the hands of 
Shura Cherkassky, the phenomenal boy pianist, scintillate 
over the keys of the piano, producing effects that have 
made them “sit up and take notice.” Many seeing the 
hands of this child flying over the keyboard, mastering 
technical difficulties, felt sure that they would be the despair 
of very much longer digits, and have wondered just what 
there is in the hands and what they hold. Here is a photo- 
graph of one of his hands—and here are some of the things 
that if you are a palmist you will learn from the lines and 
the mounts, the Ba of the hand and the way in which 
it is posed. In the first place, little Shura’s hand tells you 
that he is both imaginative and sensitive. The line of life, 
which for some time merges with the head line, indicates 
sensitiveness to a great degree, and it is evident encourage- 
ment and approbation are very necessary to the young 
genius. A study of his hand also indicates the heart line 
ploughing more deeply into the hand than any other line. 
Little Shura’s heart line being the strongest line, and shaped 
as it is, gives him a love of truth as well as of beauty. He 
will be staunch in his affections, and with him a friend will 
always be a friend. Notice the way the little finger branches 
off trom the remainder of the hand. This formation is 
often found in people who have something to give the 
public—actors and musicians are noted for it, and photo- 
graphs of the hands of Sarah Bernhardt often show this 
tendency. Will he live long? Yes, the life line is strong 
and well etched. Shura’s strength and vitality increase as 
he grows older, and, what is best, this life line indicates 
that age will not be for him a state of decrepit dependence, 
but a hearty and hale accumulation of years. And what 
of romance? The type of heart line that the little genius 
reveals as he holds out his hands promises that there will 
be much romance, for there is much sentiment and much 
love of beauty, but there will be only one deep, lasting love. 
Shura has a double line of fate—this is the most unusual 
feature of this palm, and its promise is a wealth of wordly 
good fortune. He will see brilliant people, his achieve- 
ments will be brilliant, his ambitions will soar always, This 
might indicate that he will be “spoiled,” but the rounded 
fingers. deny that, and it is probable that as the years go on 
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and Shura Cherkassky mounts higher on the ladder of fame 
he will still retain the simple boyish spirit that made a romp 
with Laddie Boy one of the principal features of the visit 
he paid last year to the President of the United States at the 
White House. ie 8 


Stefi Geyer Opens Swiss Symphony Season 

Stefi Geyer, the Swiss violinist, who will be in America 
next year, opened the Swiss Symphony season by playing 
the first performance of Walter Schulthess’ Concertino in 
A major for violin and orchestra, with which she scored 
a tremendous success. 

At Rome and Milan she will play Leone Sinigaglia’s 
Rhapsodia Piemontese, and another novelty, Jacques Dal- 
croze’s violin concerto in C minor, 

Mme. Geyer has intimated that she will be prepared 
to play in this country six compositions for violin and 
orchestra which have never been performed before. 


Reuben Davies in San Antonio November 20 


Reuben Davies, American pianist, has been engaged as 
soloist by the Tuesday Musical Club in San Antonio, Texas, 
for November 20. 














FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 
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and use new beauties in my own voice. 
students who seek the trut 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
been associated with you for the 


st eight weeks, let me express my a 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, t 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefull 


preciation of yd thorough understanding 


February 23, 1923. 
rough which I have been able to discover 
recommend to you those artists and 
yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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An American Soprano’s Triumphs 





Chicago Civic Opera Association 
At LA SCALA, MILAN 

















La Sera 


“On the stage, Madame Mason, an American, who has perfected 
the pronunciation of our language in a way that she could teach many 
Italian artists, revealed excellent qualities as actress and as. singer. 
Her voice, a most beautiful timbre, equal, not shaking, (another rare 
gift) malleable to every suavity, made of her a Mimi worthy of all 
the applause.” 


L’Italia 


“In the first place, we must mention Madame Edith Mason Polacco, 
wife of the famous musical director. She was a Mims with an exten- 
sive, warm and vibrant voice perfectly suited to all the nuance and 
sweetness contained in the role.” 


L’Ambrosiano 


“In Edith Mason, the public of La Scala made the acquaintance of 
the marvelous temperament of a lyric artist. The qualities of a vocal 
organ exceptionally gifted and even better trained, are employed by 
this artist with a rare intuition of the scenic and musical character of 
the personage, so that her representation of Mims passes through a 
touching crescendo of tenderness, of passion and of dramatic power.” 





Il Secola 


“Among all the interpreters of the performance, Edith Mason 
(Mimi) excelled. She is an artist who comes to us from the other 
side of the ocean, and who sings for the first time in Italy. She 
has a beautiful, fresh voice, sweet and equal in all the registers, 
which shows to its full value the highest art—an art in which an 
evident seriousness of study is reflected, together with an excellent 
pronunciation which gives a character of aristocratic distinction. Her 
acting is vivid and most intelligent and shows with what great care 
this excellent artist penetrates the simple, poetic, loving and sorrowful 
soul of the unforgettable Mimi. Miss Mason sang admirably her 
aria of the first act; in the third act she found marvellous accents of 
the beautiful pages of the “Addio”; and after those two arias she 
won tumultuous applause. It is only justice to recognize that in the 
whole performance, Miss Mason represented the greatest attraction 
and completely conquered the public.” 


Il Popolo d'Italia 


“Miss Mason, whose voice is of great range, sure, equal in all its 
registers, strong, and sweet, gave to the role of Mimi the fascination 
of amorous tenderness. In the last act her dramatic accents caused 
deepest emotion.” 


Corriere della Sera 


“Among the artists Madame Edith Mason, in the role of Mimi, is 
the most remarkable element. Her voice of excellent timbre is most 
welcome also on account of its security of intonation. Applause during 
the first act was won by Miss Mason and the tenor Minghetti, at the 
close of which act there were four curtain calls for these artists. The 
same number of recalls followed the third and fourth acts, and applause 
was not lacking even after the second. The enjoyment of the public 
was most evident at the presentation of this opera.” 





Il Sole 


“There was last night the appearance of an artist new to our greatest 
theater, who demonstrated herself truly worthy of it and its best 
traditions, Madam Edith Mason. She was a Mimi of noble dramatii 
simplicity, expressive and effective, and who shone above all for the 
exquisite timbre of her voice, which is of rare and marvelous equality, 
of rare purity in all the scales, rich in limpid high tones of strength 
and beauty. Her singing gave exquisite esthetic sensations by reason 
of the natural beauty of tone color and distinction of method. The 
public made her the object of most convincing applause.” 


Corriere di Milano 


We made the acquaintance of Edith Mason, an artist new to the 
Italian public. She is an American, and since the first rehearsal much 
was said about her beautiful voice. It is true; Miss Mason has an 
exquisite voice, consistent, of great range, equal, of purest timbre, 
a voice that sings, that soars without effort, rich of depth, resonance, 
which has in itself warmth and expressive power. Miss Mason's 
Mimi from the first moment conquered the public. At the end of her 
aria in the first act the applause was spontaneous and enthusiastic, (a 
rare case at La Scala when it is a question of applause during the 
act) in reward to this newcomer who, among so many qualities, 
possesses such diction and accent that one can not believe she is not an 
authentic Italian. Studious as she is, she penetrates the soul of the 
personages rendered with great fidelity in the atmosphere of poetry in 
which the composer and librettist surround it, even augmenting it with 
her delightful appearance and with sober detail of enchanting finesse. 
This debut of Edith Mason in the greatest theater of Italy, in a season 
of such importance, houored the exquisite artist and adds a new great- 
ness to her fame.” 


Re-engaged for La Scala immediately after debut 
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ACTIVE SEASON AHEAD OF THE 
CLEVELAND FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


Leopold Gives Benefit Program—Other News 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 11.—The Fortnightly Club has 
issued its program for the season—a program of which the 
board of directors may well be proud, combining as it does 
the altruistic, the cultural and the educational phases of the 
presentation of music. Concerts by members in schools, 
tactories, and hospitals afford an opportunity for the gaining 
of public experience and a small fee is paid, performers 
from the club treasury, A new feature is a chorus of 
active members and advanced musical studént members. 
Zoe Long Fouts is director, and Mrs. Harry Goodbread, 
accompamst, Active and student members are to have a 
special section reserved for them at the symphony concerts 
at a special rate. A new section is opened for junior students 
under fourteen years of age. In addition to the special! 
symphony rates, the student members are given half rates 
for the Chamber Music Concerts held in Wade Park Manor, 
under the direction of Mrs, Franklyn B. Sanders. 

In preparation for the first performance in Cleveland of 
the Ring of the Nibelungen, by the Wagnerian Opera 
Company, six study afternoons are being given by the 
active members of the Fortnightly Club. 

Leopoty in Benerit ProGRAM. 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, was presented in recital at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. Newton D. Baker, for the benefit 
of her alma mater—Wilson College. Mr. Leopold is always 
assured of a large following and his audience of a brilliant 
concert. A cycle of Nonsense Songs, by Liza Lehmann, 
was sung by a quartet (Mr. and Mrs. Ralston Smith, Mrs. 
taker, and Howard Thayer) between groups of piano 
numbers 

Pickarp Concert ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Foley Concerts are presented by Kathryn Pickard. 
There are four concerts in the course, cach one means a 
sold-out house. The artists are Rachmaninoff, Melba, 
Farrar, and Kreisler. 

Sot Marcosson’s TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

For twenty-five years Sol Marcosson has been director 

[ ) Institu- 


of the violin department of the Chautauqua : 
tion of New York. He has also been concert master of 
the orchestra, and solo violinist. This summer, besides 


these regular amphitheater appearances, he gave four re- 
citals in Higgins Hall. During Music Week he was the 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
ovation he received was tendered to Sol Marcosson, the 
man, beloved by the Chautauquans of two and a half de- 
cades, including many pupils from all parts of America. 


M. B. P. 


Ralph Thomas Walks 

Ralph Thomas, American tenor, now singing in Italy, 
declares that walking is highly beneficial to the voice. He 
speaks from experience, for he is not only constantly using 
his voice in opera and concert, and for his studies, but he 
has also made regular summer walking tours throughout 
Italy since he took up his residence there three years ago. 

Mr. Thomas is not a pedestrian who takes things easy and 
merely wanders around the block a few times by way of 
after-dinner constitutional, He actually had the energy and 
enthusiasm to walk all the way from Milan to Rome, and 
says he enjoyed every minute of it, and got back home in 
every way improved, both physically and vocally. On an- 
other occasion he walked from Milan to Venice, and this 
summer he walked from Milan to Genoa. 

Mr. Thomas has had considerable success already, both in 
America and abroad, and great things are expected of him 
on his return, which will be after he has acquired the 
operatic routine for which he went to Italy. The number of 
operatic engagements he has filled there in past seasons 
indicates that he is well on the way towards his goal, and 
that his ability as an operatic tenor is already appreciated 
by those best able to judge. 


Fine Array of Talent at Trabilsee Studio 

On Monday evening, October 1, Tofi Trahilsee opened his 
new season with a concert given by his professional and 
advanced pupils at his studio, which was well attended by 
students and a representative audience of New York music 
lovers. The concert was preceded by a speech on Artistic 
Success, given by A. Bruno, the well known Broadway 
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© Harris & Ewing. 


JOSEPHINE HOUSTON 


Two Artist Pupils of King-Smith Studios 


Josephine Houston, soprano, a brilliant pupil of August 
King-Smith, made her New York debut in recital at Aeolian 
Hall last March. She is a popular artist at diplomatic 
and social functions and at prominent club affairs at the 
national capital, and is booked for a concert tour through 
the South this fall. 

Jess Edwards, the dancer, is a pupil of Paul Gardiner 
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JESS R. EDWARDS 


Tchernikoff and oné of the stars in the department of danc- 
ing at King-Smith studios in Washington, D. C. Miss 
Edwards was premiére danseuse in the Washington Opera 
Company performances last season and solo dancer at one 
of the most brilliant charity fetes of the season, the Nijni 
Novgorod, under the patronage of Mrs. Robert Lansing, 
Mme. Mishtowt, Mrs. Edwin Denby and others, for the 
benefit of Russian refugees, and at the Garden Fete at Twin 
Oaks, the beautiful suburban estate of Charles J. Bell. 





theatrical agent (and exclusive agent for the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies). 

The following professional and advanced pupils of Mr, 
Trabilsee gave an enjoyable vocal program, assisted at the 
piano by Hamilton Orr: Cynthia Lovelace, concert colora- 
tura soprano; Stella Barton, Ukrainian mezzo soprano; 
Mme. Raffetta, formerly of the Chicago Opera; Julia Mc- 
Intyre, soprano of the Boston Opera Company; Helen 
Sullivan, church and concert soprano; Ruth Barth, church 
and concert soprano; Mary Diaz, Spanish concert soprano; 
Jack Bauer, tenor of the Blossom Time Company; Leo 
Krugel, tenor with Keith Circuit; L. W. Wiggins, concert 
and operatic baritone; James Young, tenor, formerly with 
the Washington Opera Company, at present with Ziegfeld 
Follies; Michael McGrath, church and concert baritone; 
Philip Mitchell, church and concert baritone; Fred Dema- 
vais, French concert and operatic tenor; Mr, Diaz, Spanish 
concert and operatig tenor. 


Bridgeport Music Club Celebrates Anniversary 


The Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., celebrated its silver jubilee on October 3_ with -a 
reception and dinner in the Stratfield Hotel ballroom. Mrs. 
Susan Hawle Davis, president, presided-and introduced the 
speakers of the evening who included John C. Freund, 
Jonathan Godfrey, vice-president of the Oratorio Society; 
Mrs. George Windsor, historian of the club; Mrs. John C. 
Downes, of Danbury, president of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Baroness Yon Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club. A musical program was rendered 
by Gertrude Laubscher McAuliffe and Alice Mertens. 
Among the other guests of honor at the banquet were Jona- 
than Godfrey, Mayor Atwater, John Adam Hugo (com- 
poser of the operas Temple Dancer and The Sun God) ; 
Dean Smith, of Yale University; Ellsworth Grumman, of 


the Yale School of Music; Harry Rowe Shelley, organist 
and composer; Mrs, Clark, second vice-president of the 
National Federation; Mrs. Burns, president of the Stam- 
ford Musical Club; Mrs. Bassick, of the Cheshire Musical 
Club; Marion Fowler, and Mrs. McLean. The club, 
one of the leading organizations of the East, was organized 
twenty-five years ago. Many of the most noted artists of 
the day have been heard in Bridgeport under the auspices 
of this club and many of its members have made enviable 
reputations in the musical world. The main purpose of 
the organization is to develop the musical talent of its 
members and to stimulate musical interest in Bridgeport. 
The local club is affiliated with the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, with the Connecticut Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and with the Connecticut Federation of Musical Clubs. 


Augusta Lenska Sings in Italy 

Augusta Lenska recently gave a recital at Ascona on 
Lago Maggiore, Italy, when she appeared before an inter- 
national audience which comprised a number of distinguished 
American visitors. The program comprised a number of 
songs, sung in Russian, by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Glazounoff, Gustav Mahler's Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, 
a group of French songs by Paladihle, Reynaldo Hahn 
and Bizet, and closed with the rarely heard aria and recita- 
tive, O prétre de Baal, from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. 

Miss Lenska has decided to come to America next fall. 


Rosing Sails for European Tour 


Rosing sailed on the S. S. Mauretania on October 9 
for a month’s concert tour abroad. Upon his return in 
early November he will fill several Canadian dates, among 
them, Montreal, Hamilton and Ft. Williams, and on Decem- 
ber 1 he starts for his second Pacific Coast tour, singing in 
all the principal Canadian cities enroute. 
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The Greatest 
Musical Find of 
the Generation 


—BOSTON ACCLAIMS— 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 


Sunday, September 30th 





adjectives, is no easy matter these days. 


and a joy to find that he could make good.— 
Zor 


His mechanical dexterity is also remarkable.— 


Cherkassky’s playing, that the testimony of 





For a musical prodigy to live up to his billboard 
Shura 
Cherkassky has been broadcasted everywhere as a 
“phenomenal boy pianist” and it was both a surprise 


Fazer, Boston American. 


After yesterday's recital nobody who was in the 
audience is likely to deny that Shura Cherkassky was 


born with altogether extraordinary musical gifts. He ae ; ? 

has a feeling for melody and for rhythm of a subtlety pee | reese which make the playing of any true 
intensity that i i iocri ist interesting. g ‘ we 

TSS ae a a ee. His “Prelude Pathetique” shows a_ surprisin 


Penrietp Roperts, Boston Globe. 

His music was a fragile thing, wistful, gentle, yet 

he played the Mendelssohn Scherzo with a finish and 
epigrammatic skill that is rare among concert pianists, 
E. Garvner, Boston Herald. 

~ So free from the usual tags of immaturity is young 
the eye 
that sees and the ear that hears him may scarcely be 


reconciled. Save for the seriousness of his ex- 
pression, he looks no more than the eleven years 
with which he is credited, yet often his playing 
sounds as that of a skilled and ripened artist,— 
W. S. Smirn, Boston Evening Transcript. 
Master Cherkassy’s playing is interesting because 
of its musical understanding, its command of the 
resources of the instrument, its variety of color and 
its rhythmical feeling. In short, because of those 


originality of thought and a considerable amount o 
inventive skill.—Sruarr Mason, Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The entirely unexpected has happened. An eleven- 
year-old pianist, announced by press agents as “phe- 
nomenal,” has proved in many respects to be so. 
The child in question is Shura Cherkassky, who played 
for the first time in Boston yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall.--Ot1n Downes, Boston Post. 
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VLADIMIR DEPACHMANN 


RECORDS BACLA $.1-¥-£-L.Y FOR 


THE DUO~ART 


66 JT is indeed a most important matter for an artist to 
record for the Duo-Art. 

“I am sure that such wonderful fidelity of reproduction 

is the supreme power of communication from the artist to 

the musical world, present and future.” 


Wladhinie da Ttoh 
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Yon’s Farewell Concert at Tuxedo 


Pietro Yon, erninent organist and composer, who resided 
during the summer months at Tuxedo Park, gave a benefit 
concert as a farewell to his many friends at the Church of 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, on September 25. Mr, Yon was 
assisted by the N. Y. Gregorian Club, male soloists; Al- 
berto Pardo, tenor; Serafino Bogatto, tenor; Edoardo Bat- 
tente, tenor; John O'Donnell, tenor; Rev. E. S. Swift, S. J., 
baritone; Leo De Hierapolis, baritone; Thomas J, Taeffe, 
bass, and Imerio Ferrari, bass. i 

The pronounced artistic skill of these singers and the 
masterful performance of Mr. Yon at the organ made every 
number of the classical program deeply impressive, and the 
concert will be a memorable event in the history of Tuxedo 
Park, 3 

The program opened with the toccata and fugue in D 
minor, followed by adagio in A minor, by Bach, After 
these two organ solos, the following five pieces were sung 
as a short sketch of the Life of Christ: Rorate Coeh 
(Advent), Gesu Bambino (Christmas), Gloria Laus et 
Honor (Palm Sunday), Christus Factus Est (Death of 
Christ), and Haec Dies (Easter). 

The Gesu Bambino and the Haec Dies are Mr. Yon’s 
compositions, and the other numbers are Gregorian, adapted 
by Mr. Yon. This was followed by four organ numbers 
by Franck, Boex, Yon and Bossi. 

“The Rev, James E. Noonan, rector of the church, made 
a short address in which he thanked and complimented Mr. 
Yon and his soloists and declared that the Gregorian Chants 
rendered with such fervent and artistic expression are 
capable of inspiring and transporting one’s soul to a higher 
plane. He also said that music as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of religious sentiment rises to the supreme in art. 

At the solemn benediction which followed, the ministers 
were: Celebrant Rev. J. Beaudry, S.S.S., of Suffern; 
Deacon, Rev. J. V. Mechler, of Tuxedo; Sub-deacon, Rev. 
E. F, Kirk, of Ridgewood. The N. Y. Gregorian Club 
rendered the O Quam Suavis Est and Adoremus by Mr. 
Yon, and the Tantum Ergo by Dubois. 

The committee of arrangements for the concert were: 
Rev, James E. Noonan, Mrs. Griswold Lorillard, Mrs. An- 
son M. Beard, and Mrs. Erasmus C. Lindley. 

Grateful appreciation is due to the committee and par- 
ticularly to its active secretary, Mrs, Lorillard, for having 
arranged the reservations and for having disposed of the 
entire seating capacity of the church to a very distinguished, 
intelligent and appreciative audience. Among those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Sinderen, Mr. and Mrs, Spedden, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs, Marshall Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Loomis, Winthrop McKim, John McKim, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Seton, Helen Seton, Henry E. Montgomery, Frederic 
Juilliard, Mr, and Mrs, Kingsbury Curtis, Mrs. David Lewis, 
Mrs. Edward C. Rushmore, Katharine Newbold, Renee Car- 
hart, Mr. and Mrs. Auchincloss, Mr. and Mrs, E. C. Lindley, 
Mary Beard, Mrs. Francis D. Winslow, Mrs. Morrison, 
Mary Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Griswold Lorillard, Pierre Lorillard, 
Mrs. Pietro Yon, Lina Yon, all of Tuxedo Park; Elena 
Cavagnaro, Ridgewood; Mr. and Mrs, Braender, Montclair, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Newbury, Monroe. 


Baltimore Wants Isa Kremer Again 


Isa Kremer repeated her recent Montreal success at 
Baltimore. Not only did she win critical raptures, but she 
was re-engaged immediately for another concert this sea- 
son. Miss Kremer makes her second Montreal appearance 
on November 4 and her second Baltimore appearance on 
January 3. Two re-engagements out of two consecutive 
recitals is an auspicious beginning for anybody's season. 

Here are some of the comments on Miss Kremer’s Balti- 
more concert: 


Isa Kremer, saucy and scintillating—she who brought a “last smile" 
to the doomed Czar of the Russias sang liltingly into the hearts of 
everyone in her presence, lle. Kremer is gifted with a lyric soprano 
voice of unusual range and vitality, a vivacious charm that “gets 
across,” and an engaging, sleek, prettiness. A singer of 
ballads that make even the best trained toes patter, this artist, com 
paratively new to America, and entirely new to local audiences, shows 
wonde:ful versatility. Her linguistic repertory embraces eleven 
languages, and last night she used six of them, the international 
ballads, elusively strange and delightfully spontaneous, The Lyric 
audience, with the naivete usually accorded burlesque, went so far 
in its enthusiasm as to voice suggestions as to encores from the height 
of baleony and from the dignity of the third row front, while Mlle. 
Kremer, with embracing smile and charming gesture, was more than 
generous with them.—Baltimore American, 

It is.seldom that one encounters a singer who reads these things 
(ballads) with such perfect understanding and sympathy. The musical 
woods is full of ballad and folk-song singers, but very few are com- 
parable with Mlle. Kremer, She is a very distinguished artist, in- 
deed; one who grasps instinctively the spirit of a song and who has 
in extraordinary degree the ability to make it a vital living thing. 
The manner in which she sang the nobler things of her program 
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brought the conclusion that she is a truly great artist,—Baltimore 


News, 





In an elusive way she gets at the soul of her portraitures. Like 
some artists who, with a few strokes of the brush or pencil, in_broken 
lines, convey an idea of astonishing completeness, so Mile. Kremer 
presents personages or episodes with astonishing fidelity. She not 
merely sings a song; she is the song itself.——-F, W. S, in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 


Burmester’s First New York Recital October 20 


Willy Burmester, noted German violinist, who sails this 
week from Hamburg for New York to make his first concert 
appearance in nearly twenty years, will give his first recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, October 20. His 
piano accompanist will be Franz Rupp, the young musical 
marvel of Berlin whose achievements in the world of music 
have been notable for one so young; he sails with the violin- 
ist and will be heard in a piano solo on each of the Bur- 
mester programs. Mr. Burmester’s managers have found 
it necessary to arrange at once for a return engagement in 
New York to accommodate the large number of advance 
applications for tickets. The second concert will be on 
Friday afternoon, November 2. His first week will be 
oe over to New York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
soston, 


De Horvath Begins Tour in Meadville 
In one week Cecile de Horvath, the pianist, was signed 
up for five recitals in Mississippi, including Clarksdale, 
Shaw, Bellhaven College, Jackson, Grenada College, Gren- 





“There are many in Tacoma who think 
that Miss Peterson's personal beauty 
and magnificent stage presence, added 
to a golden voice, make her one of the 
most attractive concert stars visiting 
the West Coast. She sang and sang— 
her program of 17 numbers having 
been augmented to 25 through en- 
cores,” 


The Tacoma Tribune said the above about 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








ada and Meridian. In the last mentioned place she has 
been requested to conduct a master class of a week’s dura- 
tion, and Lindsborg, Kans., has also expressed a desire for 
a master class in connection with her return date there 
this winter. 

Mme. de Horvath will begin her tour with a recital at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. on October 25, and on 
October 26 she gives a joint recital with Louis Graveure 
in Pittsburgh. On October 27 she plays a return date at 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., within less than a 
year. She will then go to New York to make a number of 
new records for the De Luxe Welte-Mignon. Her Pitts- 
burgh and Meadville dates are direct results of her success 
in Sewickley last November, 


Young Composers Have Friend in Tiffany 


Young composers who despair of ever hearing their songs 
presented by prominent artists have a real friend in Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Tiffany departs from the conventional in preparing her 
recital programs. “Big” names in themselves are not suffi- 
cient to induce her to place certain songs on her lists. She 
selects compositions which seem to her to have a musical 
message and she delights in discovering new songs. 

Miss Tiffany is most scrupulous about examining all 
manuscripts that are submitted to her. Although the average 
run of songs that are sent to an artist bring forth little 
that is worth serious consideration, Miss Tiffany is optimistic 
and always seeks the pearl in the lyric oyster. The novelties 
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which feature her interesting programs frequently have come 
irom persons unknown to the singer. | i 

American songs always occupy a prominent place at Miss 
Tiffany's recitals. She believes in her countrymen and 
countrywomen and she is always their artistic advocate. 
Miss ‘iffany has done notable work in bringing forward 
native songs and the great number that are dedicated to 
her by the composers proves that her efforts have been 
recognized and appreciated. 


Federation of Cultural Clubs’ Aims 


Many young artists in New York have worthy ambitions 
along the line of artistic endeavor, but lack the money to 
pursue their efforts in regard to a career, and finding no 
opportunity for public hearings, naturally become discour- 
aged. It is the aim of the Federation of Cultural Clubs 
to help just such young artists as these. Albert Sonberg, 
president of the organization, outlined the purposes and 
the work of the club to a representative of the MusICcAL 
Courter. The main aims of the clubs are to bring people 
of sympathetic tastes together, that they may be encouraged 
and stimulated by the exchange of ideas; to establish a 
center for artistic, aesthetic and social intercourse; to afford 
opportunity for self-expression in an appreciative and 
helpful circle; and to discover, develop and promote talent 
in art, music, science and literature. 

The musicians form by far the largest class of club mem- 
bers. If an aspiring young artist wishes to give a recital 
and has proved through a preliminary hearing that he or 
she is entitled to a public appearance, one is arranged for 
at a minimum cost. The Board of Education has co-oper- 
ated with the club by offering the use of its high schools 
for concerts. Through these concerts the musician often 
finds means of carrying on his work and getting engage- 
ments, and so on. Sometimes managers are present and 
discover talent which they can use. During the past year a 
number of young musicians secured excellent engagements 
this way, which started them on the road to success. Others, 
through the opportunity given to let the public at large know 
and judge their work, have established reputations as teach- 
ers and have large classes. 

However, Mr. Sonberg explained, these people are not 
inflicted upon the public without having first been considered 
as to their qualifications. The club holds its regular meet- 
ings, at which programs are always given, and here is the 
chance for one to show whether he or she is ready to give a 
concert, either alone or in conjunction with one or two oth- 
ers. Last year about seventy-five concerts were given. 

At the club’s regular meetings, held at Wadleigh High 
School, in Harlem; Sunday afternoons, in East New York, 
and on Saturday nights at the Washington Irving High 
School, well known speakers and other interesting people 
appear before the members. From them the struggling art- 
ists gain encouragement and often ideas which influence 
them strongly in their decisions and in the direction of 
their work. 

The dues are very small and are used partly to cover the 
expense of putting out a weekly bulletin, which gives a 
program of concerts and lectures, various announcements 
of interest, and poetry and other writing of literary mem- 
bers. There are 1,500 registered members, although many 
times that number are on the mailing list of the Culture 
Forum, the official bulletin of the organization. 

A large number have taken advantage of the benefits to 
be derived from the Federation, and through it many have 
found their proper niche and others have been stimulated 
to better work by the opportunity for self-expression in a 
sympathetic and congenial atmosphere. Mr. Sonberg stated 
that, although there is no racial distinction, a great many 
are of foreign parentage. Aid and encouragement is given 
in every way possible and the club finds itself growing 
stronger and becoming a greater power for good. 


Althouse and Middleton in New York Recital 


Paul Althouse, the tenor of Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany fame, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, formerly of 
that organization, will appear in joint recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday evening, October 24. Althouse-Middle- 
ton recitals have been a feature attraction over the country 
for several seasons, particularly since the two popular artists 
toured Australia together a year ago, but this will be their 
first appearance in joint concert in New York, an event that 
should prove of unusual interest to concertgoers. 


Mary Mellish and ‘Crooks in Recital 


Mary Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor, sang at the annual meeting of the Lehigh 
Club of Lehigh University, on October 5. By special per- 
mission of the Victor Talking Machine Company, for which 
Mr. Crooks records, some numbers were broadcasted. 
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SEEING EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST TODAY 
By Dr. William C. Carl 
Organist of the First Presbyterian Church of New York 


Can you imagine anything so alluring as to sit on the 
Terrace at Shepherd’s Hotel in Cairo, and watch the 
streams of Arabs, Bedouins, Dervishes, Hindus, Soudanese, 
Turks, Armenians, Abysinians, Greeks, Syrians, all in native 
dress, together with people from every nook and corner of 
the world? Then, there are the fakirs with their wares 
to sell! Across the street a monkey dances; then, a pro- 
cession advances—it is a Moslem returning from his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, requiring many days on a camel and 
now insuring his entrance into Paradise, because of the 
trip. There are many in the procession—flowers, ete. 
Sometimes, several camels to add to it all. There is an 
endless variety, and all in a blaze of light, for the night 
begins late in Cairo, 

We dined in wonderful gardens with a balmy_ breeze 
amongst the palm trees, and no one hurried. Cairo is 
beautiful. It was a balm after the long trip although the 
weather was always kind. We were impressed with the 
sublime grandeur of the Pyramids and the Sphinx. I was 
loath to leave the desert. It has many charms. The great 
tombs, with their slabs of Alabaster! The dragoman will 
hold the taper behind one so their beauty can be seen. 
Coming back in the late afternoon we drove through the 
park on the banks of the Nile, radiant with the setting sun, 
and filled with people, for it was a Sunday afternoon. We 
passed the Scribes seated at small tables in the public square. 
Ninety-five per cent, of the population are uneducated, and 
the majority can neither read nor write. Consequently these 
gentlemen are kept busy and for a few pennies will write 
a letter in almost any language. 

The Mosques in Cairo excel all others on the trip, and 
are even finer than the great St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
which is going some, Then, the relics from King Tut's 
tomb from Luxor, now in the Musee are gorgeous. The 
pictures give no idea of their magnificence and beauty. The 
Musee itself is a wealth of wonderful things. Of course 
everyone goes to the Bazaars. Little narrow streets with 
the booths on both sides. Sometimes it takes hours to strike 
and complete a bargain with these orientals, and then he 
always gets the best of it! The goldsmith’s street is so 
narrow, scarcely two persons can pass on foot. I drove to 
Sakkara to get a glimpse of the Pyramid in steps—then 
Memphis with the great statue of Rameses Il.—atfterward 
on to Heliopolis where a Muezzin was giving the call to 
prayer high upon a Minaret. I waited to hear him, as his 
voice was very musical and the chant resembled the Gregor- 
ian. This call is given five times daily at every Mosque 
where the Mohammedan religion prevails. We saw the 
tree under which the Holy Family remained three months 
during the flight into Egypt, and also the locality where 
Moses was found in the rushes by Pharaoh’s daughter. At 
the Musee we saw the mummy of her father. 

These few incidents will give a little idea of the city, 
which must include a sail up the Nile which was charming. 
One of the boatmen played on his native drum in perfect 
rhythm, another danced, and our Dragoman sang. All with 
great dignity. It was with reluctance that anyone bade 
adieu to this great oriental city of such beauty and charm. 
The Nile Valley is fertile and productive. On the trip by 
train to Alexandria, we could see it well. There we saw 
Pompey’s Pillar, one of the seven Wonders of the World. 

Damascus, although quite different, was intensely interest- 
ing. The street called Straight presents a sight such as 
one sees nowhere else. Imagine this old thoroughfare of 
Bible-days, filled with a continuous procession of camels, 
donkeys, sheep, goats, dogs and people of every kind and 
condition, On either side are the bazaars where the bar- 
gaining is continuous. One never knows when the bottom 
price is reached. A dollar bill, however, will often do the 
trick! The house of Ananias is nearby, and a drive out- 
side the gates along the city wall shows the place where St. 
Paul was let down in a basket to save his life. Not far 
from this is the house of Naaman, the Prophet. The 
Veiled Women were asking for “backsheesh” (money) as 
we entered the great Mosque where the dust of St. John 
the Baptist is kept. Many of these poor women now dis- 
carded from the-Harems which no longer exist, seem to 
find it difficult to live as previously. The living conditions 
in oriental cities is not to be envied. 

Mohammed refused to enter Damascus. He argued that 
as the city was a Paradise on earth, should he go there he 
could never enter the greater Paradise above so returned 
to his former abode. On the long trip over the Great 
Desert we saw thousands of sheep with their shepherds. 
The great caravans of camels were of unending interest. 
These poor beasts are the only means of conveying mer- 
chandise, and are utilized the same as our great express 
companies here. We had glimpses of, Tiberias, Nazareth, 
the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, Mt. Carmel, Heifa, Jaffa, 
and the Sea of Galilee in which I washed my hands. Jeru- 
salem was wonderful. In the Church of the St. Sepulchre, 
the Greeks were holding a service. The Temple gongs were 
the most musical I have heard. We entered the most 
sacred place in the world, holding lighted tapers. The 
Mosque of Omar is magnificent, standing as it does on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple with the Mount of Olives 
and the Garden of Gethsemane in full view. 

We visited the Wailing Wall of the Jews, the Via 
Dolorosa, Solomon’s Quarries where the Knights Templars 
of our party held a service, the Room where the Last 
Supper was held together with innumerable points of interest 
which claim attention in the Holy City. The pavements are 
of cobble stones and so slippery that they give the appear- 
ance of having been polished, for they have been there for 
centuries. Bethlehem is only six miles distant and the 
trip to this quiet and peaceful spot was a joy. There is 
still much color and oriental splendor preserved throughout 
the Near East, and Egypt today, for a large part of the 
population hold to old traditions, the native dress and 
customs of centuries ago. 

A cordial welcome was always extended by these far 
away peoples, living as they do remote from the. civiliza- 
tion of the new world. Perhaps the most impressive sight 
was the appearance on the platform of the railroad station 
at Jerusalem of refugees from the Near East headquarters. 
First a company*of boy scouts in uniform marched by the 
train, then a company of girl scouts and finally a band 
of boys who played remarkably well. As these happy 
Armenian children, refugees as they were, marched waving 
the Stars and Stripes, and singing ‘our National Anthem, 


it was an experience that will always remain bright as we 
sped away to regain the ship which was waiting to bring 
us home. 


Leginska Studies Conducting 


While in Munich, Germany, recently, where she gave a 
very successful recital program including some of her own 
compositions, Ethel Leginska studied conducting and will 
return there next March to make her début in that capacity 
in two orchestral concerts at which she will also play a 
concerto. After these appearances, a tour through Germany 
will be arranged for the well mine pianist as conductor 
and soloist. 





Harps Figure in Feature Film 


The Salzedo harpists are well known and the story of 
their artistic achievements reached Josef Urban, the artistic 
potentate in charge of Cosmopolitan Film Studios. All 
over the country countless thousands have witnessed the 
se re of the famous Ibanez book, Enemies of Women. 
Comparatively few, however, were aware that the stupen- 
dous Bacchanalian scene was spectacularized and enhanced 
by the clever use of the Salzedo harpists (without the 
maestro himself), garbed in flowing Alexandrian robes. 
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Ravel and Salzedo compositions were played dur- 


Debussy, 
rgy. Mr. Urban believes 


ing the filming of this splendid 
in atmosphere throughout. 


Cecile de Horvath to Repeat Concert Tour 


In addition to her large number of new engagements 
Cecile de Horvath will practically repeat the same concert 
tour she had last year, as nearly every place has reéngaged 
her. One of Mme. de Horvath’s latest reéngagements is at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., where she will give another recital at 
the Henderson-Brown College in January. Twenty-five of 
the pupils who heard her last year have expressed a desire 
to have lessons with her. Consequently Mme. de Horvath 
has consented to conduct a master class there of a week's 
duration, when each of the twenty-five pupils will have 
two lessons. 


Dux to Make First Tour of Coast 


Claire Dux returned to America on S. S. Albert Ballin 
on October 7, and made her first appearance of the season 
at Reading, Pa., on October 15. Miss Dux will be heard 


this year as guest artist with the Chicago Opera, in recitals, 
and with orchestras. Late in October, she will make het 
first tour of the Pacific Coast. 


Lambert Murphy Begins Season 


Lambert Murphy inaugurated his season with a 
at Longmeadow, Mass., on October 15 


recital 














CHARLES 








Returned from Italy 
where he made his debut 
at the Politeama Genovese 
in Genoa as Sparafucile 
in Rigoletto, also sang the 
King in Aida. Accepting 
engagements here, prior 
to his return to Europe 
late in the spring for the 
music season there. 


BASSO 


CARVER 


Received an excellent artistic baptism singing 
Sparafucile in Rigoletto. He has a round 
knows how to act with 


/l Lavoro 


sonorous voice and he 


Gcnuod 


intelligence and judgment. 


In the excellent production of Rigoletto 


stood out the basso Charles Carver. He is the 
possessor of a beautiful voice, and, above all, 
he knows how to sing. He was particularly 
admired for his acting of the part of the ter 


rible Sparafucile.—J//1 Caffaro, Genoa. 


Gifted with a beautiful voice, Charles Carver 
scored a success last night singing Sparafucile 

Rigoletto. He is not only a singer with a 
very good voice, but a very good actor, He 
captivated the audience and received 


Il Corriere Mercantile, 


great ap 


plause. Genoa 


Poli 


repetition of 


\ large and enthusiastic house (at the 
greeted the 


for ¢ 


teama Genovese ) 
Aida, 


(Charles Carver), 


with much applause arlo Carvini 
who sang with effect and 
of the King.—// 


acted convincingly the role 


Se colo ap # 


Genoa, 


Carlo Carvini (Charles Carver), the basso, 
sang last Sunday the part of the King in Aida 
and commanded admiration not only for the 
unquestionable qualities of his voice, but 
for his noble bearing in the royal role. He 1s 
a singer with a beautiful and expressive voice 
and is an accurate and intelligent interprete: 


He received great applause.—// Lavoro, Genoa, 

The repetition of Aida a few nights ago 
drew a greatly crowded house. The artists re 
ceived a very warm reception and the new 


basso Carvini (Carver), an imposing King in 
stature and in voice, was enthusiastically ap 
plauded.—Caffaro, Genoa, 








Address: 400 Knabe Building, Fifth Ave. and 39th St. 
New York City 
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BUFFALO’S ANNUAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL STRESSES AMERICANS 


Eighth National American Music Festival Presented Eight Programs of American Compositions by a Wealth of Local 
Talent and Guest Artiste—Local Choruses Also Participate 


Buffalo, N. Y., October 9—The eighth annual All- Clark as conductor, -Rudolph Gruen was accompanist for 
American Music Festival opened for its third season on Mr, Althouse and Grace Sandel official Guido accompanist. 
October 1. A large audience was present in Elmwood Music Mr. Althouse’s selections proved that there are many worth 
Hall to testify appreciation of this patriotic wig % for while American songs. hey were the aria I Slept and 
the encouragement of the founder and director, A. A. Van Now I Wake Again, from Henry Hadley’s Resurgam; 
de Mark, who, by his initiative, courage and untiring » Bde Gruen’s Phantom Ships; Stickles’ You Will Forget; 
has made these festivals such a success. The afternoon Rogers’ The Last Song; Kramer’s The Great Awakening ; 
program opened with the singing of America and an address and Someone Worth hile, by Ward Stephens, As is 
of welcome by George Bellachey, president of the associa- always the case, he was enthusiastically received. He was 
tion. Response was made by Charles E. W att, editor of also heard in the solo part of one of the choral numbers. 
the Chicago Music News. Mr. Watt has attended all but The Buffalo Guido Chorus (first prize winners in the 
one of these festivals, and spoke of their steady growth. festival contest of 1922) upheld its traditions by presenting 
Harriet Shire, soprano, sang Piper of Love (Molly Carew), an excellent program of nine contrasting numbers with 
Nocturne (Pearl Curran), and The Wind's in the South beauty of tone and telling interpretations. Incidental solos 
(John Prindle Scott}, with a free, clear tone proces, were sung by Sidney Wertimer and Thomas Woodruff. 
excellent diction and interpretation She was ably accom- Tuespay AFTERNOON. 
panied by Ethyol McMullen 

Gertrude Claudia Peeples, pianist, evidenced talent and The Tuesday afternoon oe of the festival was pre- 
excellent training in the playing of her numbers by Mac- sented by Mildred Pearl elling, pianist; Marguerite 

Kraemer, mezzo soprano; Vernon Curtis, tenor, and Hil- 
dred Morrow, soprano, It was Mildred Kelling’s debut 
and the young pianist evidenced excellent training in a 
group of three compositions. Her clear tone, fluent technic, 
good interpretation, and pedaling, in combination with a 
girlish charm of manner, won instant favor. Miss Kelling’s 
entire study has been with Mary M. Howard until this 
summer, when she did some piano work with Selim Palm- 
gren, famous Finnish composer, in the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester. She has a large class of piano students. 

Marguerite Kraemer disclosed a mezzo soprano voice 
of sweet quality and good range. She pleased especially 


Todd Photo, 
GERTRUDE CLAUDIA PEEPLES 


Dowell, Lieurance, and Guion. She proved her merit as an 
accompanist in subsequent appearances. She is one of 
Buffalo's most ambitious teacher-pianists. 

Edna Zahm, soprano, who was first winner two years 
ago at the festival, showed marked growth in voice produc- 
tion, interpretation and style. The artistic quality of her 


Todd Photo, 
MILDRED PEARL KELLING 


with her pianissimo work. Maud Stanley furnished mu- 
sicianly accompaniments. 

Vernon Curtis (tenor soloist at First Presbyterian 
Church), made an immediate success. The quality of his 


Todd Photo, 
EDNA ZAHM 


work and the ability to color her tones was demonstrated 
in her interesting songs, To a Butterfly (John Powell), the 
Singer (Elsa Maxwell), and Holiday (John Prindle Scott). 
Ethyol McMullen was at the piano. Miss Zahm is solo 
soprano at St. John’s Episcopal Church, and is greatly in 
demand in concert and recital programs. 

Florence Reid, contralto, a well established favorite be- 
cause of her rich, luscious voice used with sound musician- Todd Photo. 

VERNON CURTIS 


voice, excellent diction, earnest delivery, and ease of manner 
contribute to his success. Florence Curtis gave him efficient 
support at the piano, 


FLORENCE REID 


ship, won applause for her group of songs which included 

Gertrude Ross’ Down in the Desert, in which she rose to a 

splendid climax. Gertrude Hutchinson furnished sympathetic 

accompaniments. Miss Reid is solo contralto at Delaware Tedd Photo 

Avenue Baptist Church, and has many concert engagements. HILDRED MORROW 
Monpay Evenine. 


The musical attractions of the opening night of the fes- Hildred Morrow, soprano, has won an enviable place for 
tival were Paul Althouse and the Guido chorus, with Seth i since coming to Buffalo two years ago. Her youth- 
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ful charm combined with freshness of tone, clarity of diction 
and musicianly interpretations were again enjoyed. Laurence 
H. Montagne played her accompaniments. 


Turspay Eveninc. 


Tuesday evening’s concert was satisfying to a great 
degree. The program enlisted, as soloists, Olga Samaroff 
and Edna Indermaur, contralto ; the Rubinstein Chorus 
(John Lund, conductor, with William Wirges at the piano), 
and Ethyol McMullen, accompanist for Miss Indermaur. 
The chorus of women’s voices sang six interesting composi- 
tions, the favorite numbers being Silently Swaying on the 
Waters’ Quict Breast (Chadwick), in which a quartet com- 
prising Mrs. Lee Miller, Mrs, Williaim Fuhrman, Miss Con- 
over, and Mrs. Joseph Miller, sang off stage with telling 
effect; the Roumanian Love Song (Gaines), and the Indian 
Mountain Song (Cadman). Under Mr. Lund’s leadership 
this chorus has grown remarkably in the past two seasons 
and has achieved artistic results. Mr. Wirges’ able support 
at the piano was an important factor. 

Buffalo may well feel proud of Edna Indermaur, whose 
early training was received here. Her program, of genuine 
worth, displayed a well trained contralto voice especially 
a Dag the lower register, and fine interpretative skill and 

nish. 

Olga Samaroff, for some years a favorite with Buffalo 
audiences, was heartily welcomed. Variations on an 
original theme (Schelling), an old Irish melody transcribed 
by Mrs. Beach, and MacDowell’s Concert Study were given 
artistic renditions, 

Louis Mitchell of the Kiwanis Club, director of the 
Festival Association, expressed the appreciation of the di- 
rectors to the supporters of the festival. 


INFoRMAL BANQUET. 


Wednesday evening was given over to an informal get 
together banquet of the American Artists’ Club at which ap- 
proximately 400 ee a happy evening. After the open- 
ing address by A. Van de Mark, the president, George 
Bellachey (in the fait) introduced in happy vein, the 
speakers: Charles Watt, George K. Staples, and Louis 
Mitchell; also the participants in the informal musical. pro- 
gram: ‘Idelle Patterson, Anna Hamlin, Beulah Crofut, 
Jerome Swinford, Reginald Riley, and Melville Avery (with 
Harriet Morgan and Ethyol McMullen at the piano for the 
singers). 

THurspaAy AFTERNOON, 


Thursday afternoon the local talent presented included 
Agnes Luther Tullis, soprano; Melville Avery, baritone; 
Rebecca Cutter Fox, soprano; Frank Watkins, tenor, and 
Dorothy Fuller. Hobbie, contralto. Mrs. Tullis, a recent 


AGNES LEUTHER TULLIS 


valued addition to Buffalo musical circles, disclosed a high 
voice of floating quality, interpreted with intelligence and 
refinement and had a graceful stage presence. She evi- 
denced serious study in the admirable group of songs and 
encores for which she was supplied with excellent accom- 
paniments by Maud Stanley. Kraemer’s The Last Hour was 
especially appealing. 

Melville Avery, a promising young singer, gave unquali- 
fied pleasure and was heartily recalled. His greatest suc- 
cess was the Chadwick Bedouin Love Song, in which his 
beauty of tone and diction excelled. Rebecca Cutter’s art- 
istic recital and church work has established her as a favor- 
ite. Warm applause rewarded her programs numbers. 
Ehtyol McMullen was at the piano for Mrs. Fox and Mr. 
Avery. 


Kramer Photo. 
FRANK A. WATKINS 


Frank Watkins is a well known church singer and re- 
citalist. He is director of the East Aurora Baptist Church 
mixed chorus choir, and has a large class of vocal pupils. 
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His songs were widely contrasted and were presented in a 
straightforward, finished style. Maud Stanley provided 
accompaniments. 

Dorothy Fuller Hobbie is one of Buffalo’s most satis- 
factory singers. Combined with a voice of rich contralto 
quality, and musical intelligence, is unusually perfect diction, 





Morrall Photo. 
DOROTHY FULLER HOBBIE 


and the ability to color her tones. Harold Kuhn supplied 
musicianly accompaniments. Miss Hobbie is contralto solo- 
ist at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, also at Temple Beth 
Zion, has many recital engagements and a class of vocal 
pupils. 
Tuurspay EvEeNING. 

On Thursday evening Anita Klinova, a former Buffalo 
girl who was heard here with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany last season, made her appearance in concert. In Pale 





Delacroix Photo, 
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Moon, Logan; My Love Is a Muleteer, Di Nogero; Winter 
Watt’s Joy, and Horsman’s Bird of the Wilderness, she 
won much favor. 

Buffalo audiences never have enough cf Jerome Swinford. 
His interpretative ability is an outstanding feature, whether 
in the appealing The Crying of Water, Campbell-Tipton, 
or the Creole songs and Negro spirituals. 

Harriet Morgan, a Buffalo girl who has won a place 
for herself in musical circles in New York, displayed ex- 
cellent musicianship and sympathy in her accompaniments. 

Anna Hamlin is a young singer of promise and achieved 
her best success in the coloratura type of song. The first 
part of the program was given by the two prize winners 
of last year’s festival concert, Reginald W. Riley, pianist, 
of Akron, Ohio, and Geraldine Ayers, contralto, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Riley demonstrated his advancement in the admirable 
presentation of MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, in which he 





REGINALD RILEY 


acquitted himself brilliantly. He is largely indebted to his 
teacher, Rena Wills, for his excellent progress. 

Geraldine Ayers sang a group of songs by Russell, Homer, 
and Terry, with exceptional beauty of tone and interpreta- 
fion. Gertrude C. Peeples supplied admirable accompani- 
ments. 

Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Friday afternoon’s program was supplied by four of 


Buffalo’s talented musicians—Ethel Dreher, contralto; Helen. 


Garrett Mennig, pianist; Isabelle Wheaton, soprano, and 
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Sidney Wertimer, tenor. Ethel Dreher has a mezzo soprano 
voice, especially resonant in the upper octave and has made 
fine vocal progress. 

Helen Garrett Mennig filled her second successive en- 
gagement at the festival. Mrs. Mennig has had recent 





Beach Phot 
HELEN GARRETT MENNIG 


splendid musical training from Godowsky and Hutcheson, 
is an enthusiastic teacher and has successful artist pupils 
in her class. She is a pianist of brilliant attainments and 
sincere musicianship; her playing is characterized by free- 
dom, vigor, technical clarity, and a wide range of dynamic 
effects, 

‘Sidney Wertimer’s tenor voice was heard in a group of 
worthy songs: Witch Woman, Deems Taylor; Requiem, 
Seth Clark, and Slyvia, Oley Speaks—to all of which he 
brought pleasing tone, excellent diction, and satisfying in- 
terpretation. 

Isabelle Wheaton has not been heard much locally. Re- 
finement of style and excellent diction are her best assets. 
Gertrude C. Peeples for Mrs. Wheaton, and Gertrude 
Hutchinson for Miss Dreher and Mr. Wertimer, were the 
accompanists. 

CLosinc CONCERT. 

The largest audience of the week gathered Friday evening 
for the final program of the festival and were fully rewarded 
by the variety of the program. As soloists were Idelle 
Patterson; Maud Morgan, harpist; the combined Rubinstein 
and Guido choruses, and, as soloists for the chorus, Hildred 
Morrow, Mrs. Lee Miller, sopranos, and Emerson Knaier, 
baritone. William Wirges e. and Grace. Sandel were 
chorus accompanists, and Ethyol McMullen for Mme. Pat- 
terson. Unqualified praise and the greatest enthusiasm were 
given Mme. Patterson. Her beautiful voice was heard with 
equal pleasure in the florid songs, and those of deeper 
emotional value. 

Maud Morgan played an admirable fantasia in A minor, 
written for this occasion, and a group of her arrangements 
of various selections. The choruses provided outstanding 
features of the program. Listen to the Lambs (Dett) 
enlisted the services of Mrs. Lee Miller's fresh soprano 
voice. In Geoffrey O’Hara’s own arrangement of his solo, 
The Wreck of the Julie Plante, the baritone part was 
excellently sung by Emerson C. Knaier. The festival 
closed with Nevin’s Wynken, Blynken and Nod, conducted 
by Mr. Lund, with duet accompaniment played by Grace 
Sandel and William Wirges. This was sung with tonal 
excellence, unanimity and fine shading. Hildred Morrow’s 
soprano voice rang out in the solo portions with satisfying 
clearness and warmth. George Bellachey, president of 
the Association, thanked those who had contributed to the 
success of the festival—the responsive audiences, partici- 
pants, and the founder and director, A. A. Van de Mark. 

Why import accompanists when we have such excellent 
ones in Buffalo? The festival brought forth some new ones, 
and others whose names are well known. Among these the 
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name of Ethyol McMullen, as coach and accompanist, is 
first on the list for to her was assigned the accompanying 
for Mme. Patterson, Edna Indermaur and Anna Hamlin. 





Todd Photo. 
ETHYOL McMULLEN 


She studied the art of accompanying with La Forge and 

Raucheisen. “ 
Maud C. Stanley was one of the official accompanists. 

Her finely proportioned and sympathetic support proved her 





Todd Photo, 
MAUD C, STANLEY 


ability in this branch of art. She has had wide experience 

as coach and accompanist, She has a large class of piano 

pupils and is director of Neighborhood House Music School. 
L. H. M. 





De Pachmann Booked for Cincinnati 
The Cincinnati Orchestral” Association is planning to 
develop its musical activities in Cincinnati by the presenta- 
tion of important artists in recital, and for its first effort 
in this new field has engaged Vladimir De Pachmann, the 
eminent pianist, for a recital on January 4, 1924, 





Dates for Louise Homer 


Louise Homer started her season at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
on October 16, and today, October 18, she will be heard 
at Sharon, Pa. On October 23 Mme. Homer will sing in 
Baltimore. 


Mabel Ritch to Sing for Colonial Dames 
Mabel Ritch, contralto, sang in Red Bank and Long Branch, 
N. J., the middle of last month. October 26 she will sing 
in Plainfield, N. J., for the Colonial Dames Society. 
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Beryl Brown Scores Success 


Recently Beryl Brown, the charming young saprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, sang with a group of 
other opera singers for the convicts at. Joliet itentiary. 
Of her singing, the reviewer of the Joliet (Ill.) Evening 
Herald-News, wrote the following glowing remarks: 

Miss Brown, by the way, has been three years in opera and received 
her entire musical education in Chicago, Later she told proudly of 
her own baby son of thrée years, whom her singing master, Francisco 
Daddi, calls ‘the, littie Caruso. i A 

She is slender, girlish, beautiful and of charming presence. She is 
a Chicago girl, but lives in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Her first number Vissi d'Arte, from La Tosca, disclosed a voice 
of exceeding sweetness and power, with a great capacity for intensity 
of expression. Net only was she gifted faery ow as well as vocally, 
but was possessed of some highly developed intellectual conceptions. 

In Do Not Go, My Love, written by Hageman, she exhibited a 
lovely plaintiveness with delicate and beautiful shadings. Les nuances 
were shown also in an encore, My Heart Is Calling You, for which 


BERYL BROWN 


she played her own skilful accompaniment, Also she played the 

accompaniment for her song If You Would Love Me, by MacDermid, 
Miss Brown was the recipent of tumultuous applause and unfeigned 

appreciation, to which she responded Graciounty with many encores, 


Gray-Lhevinne Wins Return at College 


On September 25 a delighted audience was enraptured 
with the semi-religious program given by Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne at Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. The 
program contained many unusual sacred selections as well 
as many of the charming poems and melodies written by 
the artist herself for the occasion. At the close of the 
program an informal reception was held so the college 
students and friends could meet the charming star and ex- 
press their pleasure and appreciation of the unusual program. 

The following letter was received by the Gray-Lhevinne 
management, signed by the president and dean of the college: 

The evening of September 25, 1923, will ever be a pleasant 
memory to the lovers of music who attended your violin recital at 
Elizabeth College. We were pleased by the types of music rendered 
on your ch rished old violin, The interpretations of the selections 
played set. before us ideals of nobler living and gave us fresh en- 
comsngeme nt to press on in our various callings. 

Ve hope we are to be fortunate enough to have you with us again 
at some future time, May you continue to bring many people in 
touch with the soul of good music. 

Sincerely yours, : 
(Signed) J. G. Mever, President. 
. W. Scutrosser, Dean. 


Enesco Work to Be Heard in Los Angeles 


Georges Enesco’s suite for orchestra, entitled Rumanian 
rhapsodie, will have its first hearing in Los Angeles this 
season when the Philharmonic Orchestra of that city 
presents the work to its public. The New York Philhar- 
monic played the rhapsodie for the first time to an American 
audience in 1910. Since that time the work has met with 
success and has been placed in the repertory of the foremost 
orchestras of Europe and America. 

Mr. Enesco will return to this country for a second tour 
in January, and will appear in his triple capacity as com- 
poser, violinist, and conductor, in both recital and orchestral 
engagements. 


Carolyn Alchin Method Popular 


The Alchin System of Harmony is now being taught in 
New York by Miss Alchin’s personal representative, Vincent 
Jones, formerly teacher of harmony in the Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, head of the Harmony Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California, and instructor in 
the Pennsylvania School for Mus Supervisors at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where the Alchin text was intro- 
duced last summer for the first time and proved very 
popular. 


Samuel Gardner Composer and Violinist 


Samuel Gardner, violinist, has been engaged by the Men’s 
Club of Roselle, N. J., for a recital on November 29. As a 
composer Mr. Gardner is known especially for his tone 
poem for orchestra, The New Russia, which has been played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, and by the andante of his 
string quartet, which* the Flonzaley Quartet introduced. A 
popular violin number which he composed is his From the 
Cane-brake, an idealized “rag” which he is requested to 
play as an encore wherever he appears. 


Cecilia Guider Charms 


Following her recent concert in Perrysburg, Ohio, the 
Journal of that city spoke ‘as follows of Cecilia Guider: 
“Cecilia Guider sang on Sunday evening, September 16. 
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at the Perrysburg Town Hall to a very appreciative audience 
for the American Legion Memorial Fund. Her voice was 
indeed beautiful and used with a feeling that appeals. The 
quality of her voice in all registers was delightful. Mme. 
Guider’s rendition of her arias gave as much pleasure as 
her ballads and folk songs. The title of Singer of Songs 
is indeed hers. In an imterview Mme. Guider has said 
of her work: ‘I have seen joys and sorrows, joy far 
reaching to the heart, but one fond memory shall remain 
for all time, the pleasure of singing to Americans | know 
are mine.’” 


Dora de Phillippe Delights Stamford 


Dora de Phillippe gave a successful first hearing of her 
unique program, entitled A Musical Journey for Old and 
Young, at the Stamford Women’s Club, October 3. Ap- 
pearing first in a picturesque shepherdess.gown of green and 
yellow satin, with white wig and shepherd’s crook, Mme. de 
Phillippe made a charming bergere a la Watteau. After 
the first two groups there was a quick change and the stage 
held a lovely lady of the 1830 period—rounded bodice, crino- 
lined skirt of soft coral pink flounced with lace and festooned 
with tiny purple velvet bows. A wide brimmed hat lined 
with the same shade of velvet completed the picture. 

The recital happily lost all its formality in the easy, 
friendly relationship which Mme. de Phillippe established 
between herself Sar hee public. Before each song she gave 
a short explanation of its meaning, and forthwith the 
atmosphere was created and the artist became for the time 
being an entirely different personality. 

In the French group Mme. de Phillippe captured her 
audience by the dramatic rendering of Le Roy Fait Battre 
Tambour, an old French song of the Middle Ages. The 
story calls for three in the dramatis personnae. In turn, the 
singer became the arrogant king, demanding the wife of his 
faithful follower, the marquis; the submissive but outraged 
marquis who commanded his wife to appear before the king, 
and ‘the jealous queen who poisoned her rival with the 
bouquet of flowers she had ordered to be sent the marquise. 

In all her program Mme. de Phillippe ‘displayed a feeling 
for the art of song singing and at the same time an under- 
standing of dramatic values that made her unique in her 
genre. Her diction is a joy. In short, Mme. de Phillippe 
is a | thorough artist. 


To the Tenor’s Wife 


The following poem was sent to the accomplished wife of 
Arthur Hackett, the tenor, on the occasion of his singing 
with the Boston’ Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. It 
was written by a feminine admirer of the tenor. (Name 
withheld by request.) 

To Connie. 
When Arthur sirigs those notes with wings 
That soar where we can’t foller, 


Some folks applaud, while some say, ‘Gawd, 
Just hear that feller holler.” 


But I'll say this: It must be bliss 
To have you ‘round to help, 
‘When every day in every way 
He starts his vocal yelp. 


We know quite well you've worked like everything, 
(that's not for publication!) 

His art’ 8 divine; we know he’s fine, 

But you're his inspiration! 


I might send him a quart of gin, 
Or some aH loving token. 

'Tis you I love, these flowers prove— 
(I hope his heart's not broken.) 


So when you go to see the show 
At Carnegie today 
These violets wear: 
Forgive my roundelay! 


An All-American Program 


An all-American program was given at the Sunday noon 
poular symphony concert on September 9 at the Chicago 
Theater by the Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra, 
Nathaniel Finston, conductor. The composers represented 
were A. M. Foerster (American Ode), P. Marinus Paulsen 
(Four Oriental Sketches, the Balaban & Katz $1,000 prize- 
winning composition), Hadley (In Bohemia), Rogers (The 
Star), Finston (Dreamy. Eyes), Spross (Yesterday and 
Today), Nathaniel Finston (who orchestrated an unknown 
composer's Turkey in the Straw), Herbert (Gypsy Love and 
Czardas) and Hosmer (Southern Fantasie). The Star, 
Dreamy Eyes and Yesterday and Today were tenor solos 
sung by Walter Pontius, with Josef Koestner as the accom- 
panist. 


’T will give you flair. 


Dushkin to Play in Paris and London Before, 
Coming to America 


Samuel Dushkin, the violinist, who will make his first 
public appearance in America in January, as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Dam- 
rosch, is scheduled for three recitals in Paris, October 2 
November 2, and December 3. Mr. Dushkin will also ap- 
pear in Paris in December as soloist with the Colonne 
Orchestra. London heard him in recital on October 9 and 
will again on October 25, 


Maurer Reopens Studios 


Harris W. Maurer, well known violin pedagogue, after 
having spent the summer in nearby resorts, returned to 
New York the end of September and resumed teaching at 
his studios, 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
building), and 867 East 179th street, Bronx. 


Miinz’ New York Recital October 31 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist, will start his second 
American season with a New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
on October 31. Thereafter he will appear in recitals in 
Chicago and Boston and fill numerous concert engagements, 
all of which have been announced. 


* 


iin Starts Season 


Paul Althouse has started this season’s musical activities 
On October 1, he sang at the National American Music 
Festival in Buffalo, and October 4, in recital at Milton, Pa. 
Other dates for the popular Metropolitan tenor during this; 
month have already been announced. 
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published as promptly as poosible. The large numbe 
for any delay. The letters are answered secistin. 


are 
answered seria’ 
EveninG SCHOOLS. 


“As I am a stranger in New York I should like some informa- 
tion regarding music schools, Will you kindly let me know 
whether there are music schools at night which provide free tuition, 
or require slight fees? Several months ago I noticed in the 
Musica Courter an article about an operatic school that has 
opened. I shall be much obliged if you will send me such 
addresses,” 

There are evening classes for music students belonging to the 
Public School Department. Probably some are located in your city, 
and you could find addresses by inquiring at one of the public schools 
or perhaps at a music store; it is not probable that opera is taught. 
Most of the large American music schools have a department devoted 
to teaching opera. Many private teachers include opera training as a 
specialty. It might be that some of the institutions have reduced fees 
for classes, but the only way to obtain this information would be 
either to write or call upon such schools and teachers, who would give 
you their terms. You have probably noticed in the columns of the 
Musica Courier the number of scholarships offered to singers. 


Vion Pepacocy. 


“A constant reader and admirer of your fine magazine, I am 

taking advantage of your insertion regarding information. I am 
a violinist and have been teaching seven years, with class as well 
as private experience. It is my ambition to become connected with 
a better institution, and as am not a graduate of any large 
conservatory I find it rather difficult. I have a good musical 
education, I realize it would be very advisable to take a course 
in pedagogy, but am undecided which of the following courses it 
would best to study. I have in view the Perfield course, 
the Public School course, or teachers’ course. I do not consider 
myself a finished artist, but was playing Bruch’s concerto last 
season, I wish to continue the study of the violin but first wish 
to secure a good teaching position. I enjoy teaching and keep my 
pupils three and four years.” 

In your choice of a course is there not one of the above three that 
you mention that appeals to you more than the others, not only as 
a preference, but also as the study that, from your seven years’ ex- 
perience in teaching, seems to be the one you perhaps require in your 
development. To take any course that is not an advancement for you 
does not seem really necessary when you have been able to “make 
good” as a teacher for seven years, Also have you made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with what is required of a teacher in the 
class of schools with which you wish to be associated? What advice 
have you received from a violin teacher on this subject, that is from 
one who knows just what you can do both as player and teacher? 

‘hy not consult some of the music schools which teach the courses 
you men.ion and which agree to supply positions for pos graduat- 
ing from their institutions? They would know which line is more 
generally necessary, while their agreement to place their pe in 
positions shows oy are in touch with the educational world, and, of 
course, they would not make any such promise unless it could be 
fulfilled. 

As you are so serious in your studying of the violin, it must be 
that in seven years you have made progress, possibly greater progess 
than you realize, and are ready to hold a better position than you do 
now. 


for any delay. 


A TIMBREL, 

“One of the musical instruments most frequently mentioned in 
the Bible is the timbrel, but so tar have never seen any 
description of it and would be glad if_you could tell me if it is 
like any of our modern instruments. The names of some of the 
Biblical, instruments are the same as those of to-day, as the harp 
and trumpet, ete., although the form of the instrument may have 
changed. Thank you for your courtesy.” 

The timbrel of the Bible is supposed to be like the tambourine now 
so much associated with the services of the Salvation Army. It was 
carried in the hand and was probably little different in form from the 
tambourine of to-day. So many musical instruments are spoken of in 
the Bible that it emphasizes the importance of music in the earliest 
days of the history of the Creation as given in Genesis, Jubal, “the 
father of all who handle the harp and organ,” is mentioned early in 
the genealogy of the descendants of Adam and Eve. At the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York there is a fine collection of ancient 
instruments, but it may perhaps not contain a timbrel. 

To Cure Sore THroats. 

“Please let me know if there are any vocal teachers who can 
cure sore throat trouble by singing exercises, as doctors cannot.” 
There have been cases in which doctors and vocal teachers were 

working together; that is, the teacher gave the pupil exercises pre- 
scribed by the physician, the sore condition of the throat being helped 
to a greater or less extent, but it might be too much to say it was 
cured. The late Dr. Holbrook Curtis was among the first of the 
physicians to take up the treatment of the throat in connection with 
vocal teachers, who worked strictly under his orders, Many singers 
testified to the benefit they received, but the Information Bureau does 
not know of any vocal teacher who would promise to cure a throat, 
In fact, you will hear it frequently said that some vocal teachers 
have hurt the throat instead of helping it. There are teachers who 
would recommend a visit to a physician when a pupil’s throat needed 
attention, and probably such teachers would follow a doctor’s in- 
struction and use such exercises as prescribed. 


New Teachers at Institute of Musical Art 


George F. Boyle, for years the leading piano teacher at 
the Peabody Conservatory, is the latest addition announced 
by Frank Damrosch to the Institute of Musical Art faculty 
for the coming year. Boyle is a native Australian; but was 
accepted as a first rank artist in Europe after his training 
under Busoni. He has been in this country for a number 
of years, and for the last ten in the Baltimore school. 

Director Damrosch has admitted 770 students to the 
school, and in the process of examination was obliged to 
reject many because of higher standards of admission made 
necessary by the higher grade of student material applying. 
This represents the largest enrollment in the school’s his- 
tory, and an important faculty has been secured to meet 
the new demands of numbers and quality. Prominent in it 
are, George Meader, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, distin- 
guished for his singing in Tristan and Cosi Fan Tutte; 
Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, and Lazar Samoiloff, former 
teacher of Raisa and Peralta, who is to be the vocal director 
of the opera department. 


Boston Girl’s Impression of Cesar Thomson 


Carmela Ippolito, the talented young violinist from Bos- 
ton, who recently won the Cesar Thomson scholarship 
awarded by the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, gives in an 
interview an enthusiastic account of her meeting with Cesar 
Thomson. ths . 

Miss Ippolito, who speaks of her violin as “one of the 
channels through which God speaks to the people,” says 
in describing Prof. Thomson, “This new master I have 
met and saluted as befitted a God-like man. I found him 
truly spiritual and full of the highest ideals, supremely 
charming as he spoke in Italian to me, and when I heard 
him saying in his low voice, ‘Music is religion. Let the 
voice of God himself — through the violin. Only the 
most exalted and holy thoughts come from the true artist,’ 
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it seemed as if a bell had been touched in me, for it is true 
that this saintly being who is now among us, doing the 
Lord’s work with beautiful and soul inspiring art, just 
sounded the very depths and heights of my own long 
cherished ideals. How happy I am to find this true teacher, 
I cannot say—I leave it to you to imagine !” 

Cesar Thomson, who came to America to join the faculty 
of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, has been heralded as 
one of the greatest violin teachers of the age, as well as an 
artist and composer. The scholarship won by Miss Ippolito 
includes private lessons with Mr. Thomson, the graduation 
course in violin, and also room and board. 


Philharmonic Players as Soloists 


The Philharmonic Society will give two membership con- 
certs during the coming season, as heretofore, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, one on December 21, under the direc- 
tion of Willem van Hoogstraten, and the second on Janu- 
ary 30 or 31, under Willem Mengelberg, These concerts 
will be devoted to programs of music of a lighter character 
than that of the programs for the subscription concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. One of the numbers to be 
presented at the first membership concert is a work com- 
posed for strings and woodwind by Bruno Labatte, the first 
oboe player of the orchestra. Other members of the Phil- 
harmonic have written for the orchestra, compositions of 
Allan Langley, one of the viola players, having been played 
at the Stadium concerts last summer and in the previous 
year. During the past Philharmonic season Mr. Langley 
was chairman of the orchestra committee, selected by the 
members of the orchestra for the consideration of the inter- 
ests of the members in their relations with management, 
conductors, and each other. 

Early in the season the orchestra will elect a new com- 
mittee or re-elect that of last year. 

During the coming season solo numbers will be per- 
formed at the Philharmonic subscription concerts by Scipi- 
one Guidi, who will play Saint-Saéns’ third violin concerto, 
in B minor, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music and the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Cornelius Van Vliet, perform- 
ing the Schumann violoncello concerto in the Saturday 
evening series at Carnegie Hall; and Leo Schulz, who will 
play the Molique concerto for violoncello at Carnegie Hall 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

John Amans, the new first flutist of the Philharmonic, 
will play the flute solo in the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night Dream music at the society’s opening 
concert of the season at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, 
October 25. Bruno Labatte, first oboe; Samuel Bellison, 
first clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, first bassoon; and Bruno 
Jaenicke, first horn, will play the solo parts in the Mozart 
Concertante Quartet for these instruments and orchestra at 
the Philharmonic concerts in Thanksgiving week. 


Sigrid Onegin on Tour 


Sigrid Onegin’s tour now takes her to the Middle West. 
On October 15 she sang in Kenosha, Wis., and on October 
17 in Minneapolis—her second appearance in this city. On 
October 22 Mme. Onegin appears in joint recital with 
Charles Hackett in Duluth; October 24 she sings in Fargo, 

D.; on October 27 in St. Louis, Mo.; October 30 in 
Kansas City, Mo.; November 2 in Lindsborg, Kan., and 
November 4 in Omaha, Neb. Michael Raucheisen is her 
accompanist on this tour. 


Elshuco Trio Booked for Toronto 


_ The Elshuco Trio will begin its season with a concert 
in Toronto on October 23. 
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BERLIN CONCERTS 





LAMOND. 


The first piano recital of the season was that of Lamond, 
the distinguished interpreter of Beethoven. The large 
Philharmonie was well filled to hear him in an all Bee- 
thoven program, which included among other numbers the 
thirty-two variations, the sonata op. 110, six bagatelles and 
the “Appassionata” sonata. Comment on the art of this 
serious Scotsman at this late day would be superfluous 
here, but it is only just to mention the great appeal made 
to his listeners by his scholarly and clearly defined readings 
of the two sonatas. The fugue in op. 110 was clarity 
itself. Lamond’s success was undisputed. 

By some oversight there were no programs printed for 
the concert and when Lamond had the numbers announced 
from the stage the thought suggested itself that the idea 
was a good one, especially so since the public would be 
saved considerable expense. With carfare at present three 
million marks (it will surely be more when this is printed) 
and wardrobe charges about a miilion, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the music-lover of moderate means 
to attend concerts. The German, however, will make 
almost any sacrifice to hear Lamond play Beethoven, 

Sicrip ONEGIN. 


An audience which packed the Philharmonie to the doors 
greeted Sigrid Onegin when she appeared for her only 
recital before sailing to America. And this multitude was 
amply repaid. Mme. Onegin simply beamed with song that 
night and treated her admirers to an evening of artistic 
singing the standard of which was up to the highest niveau. 
Vocally and musically superb! Thus Onegin’s performance 
on this occasion is best described. Michael Raucheisen, 
at the piano, was admirable. 

BINDERNAGEL-LIEBLING, 

Gertrud Bindernagel, of the Staatsoper, was the medium 
selected by Georg Liebling, composer and well known Liszt 
pupil, to interpret a program of his songs. Mr. Liebling 
is a composer of romantic tendencies and one who, in these 
days of cacophony, still has the courage of his convictions 
and composes without fear of being called old fashioned. 
His songs are clothed in rich harmonies and enhanced by 
remarkably fluent accompaniments. The Oriental color in 
his Persian Love Song, one of the two manuscript novel- 
ties, has a genuine flavor of Far Eastern languor. Mme. 
Bindernagel was always pleasing both musically and vo- 
cally and Mr. Liebling as accompanist was naturally a sym- 
pathetic assistant. A piano recital will follow, after which 
Mr. Liebling leaves for America. A 


Miinz Returns from Europe 

On the S. S. Berengaria, which arrived October 12, was 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, the Polish pianist who scored so sub 
stantially here last season, his first in America. Miinz 
will open his season with a recital at Carnegie Hall, on 
October 31, thereafter appearing in recitals in Chicago and 
Boston, as orchestral soloist with many of the important 
symphony orchestras and on a concert tour as far west as 
Kansas. Among other important cities, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia and Minneapolis will hear the artist, and 
he will appear at the Metropolitan Opera House at one of 
the Sunday evening concerts. Abroad, the pianist recently 
appeared with the Warsaw Symphony Orchestra and as 
soloist with the Krakow Symphony Orchestra. In Lodz and 
Lemberg the noted player gave recitals which were hailed 
as the most notable of the year. 














BARITONE 


Regarding his debut recital, W. J. Henderson said: 


sideration. 


such songs as that of Handel. 


his appreciation of the content of songs was marked. 


his treatment of text a pleasure to his hearers,” 


York Herald, May 12, 1923. 


William Ryder 


“This barytone proved his right to invite public con- 


“He commands a smooth and fluent legato, which en- 
ables him to sing with finish the melodious phrases of 


“His acquaintance with style was well displayed and 


these assets he added an admirable diction which made 
New 




















“His voice is a barytone of sympathetic quality and 
has been trained to carry out accurately the dictates of 
his mind, 

“It is a smooth, even voice, and the tone comes easily 
and naturally. His diction is excellent. There is noth- 
ing slipshod or haphazard in his art. His singing of old 
airs of Handel, Scarlatti and others showed a fine style.” 
—New York Evening Telegram, May 12, 1923. 
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Who shall decide when critics disagree? The 


public; and it does. 


The triumph of sound over sense—is that ultra- 
modern composition ? 

co 

The musical season is on, fairly and fiercely. 
La-ti-tum-ti-ti, tra la di-di. 

@—-— 

In this land of the free you can do anything you 
please except say that you don’t like The Star 
Spangled Banner as a song. 

-- + <Q 

One ounce of mirth is worth more than a thousand 
weight of melancholy—even in a music criticism or a 
musical journal, 


*,¢ . nat * ¢ 6 ‘ 

Every critic thinks himself a musical Moses until 
he finds out that the tonal commandments were not 
handed to any one individual by the god of music. 


ee 
If some persons couldn’t worry about the decad- 
ence of present day vocalism they would be worry- 
ing about the decadence of the present day some- 
thing else or other. 


That busy German scientist is out with another 
discovery. He says that “music is decomposed light.” 
Quite right. We often wondered what made some 
kinds of light music so rotten. 


° en 
In view of the outbreak of banditry in this city, 
why isn’t music tried as a means to soothe the ban- 
dit’s breast? Some such thing was suggested last 
year by Otto H. Kahn to Mayor Hylan. 


a vance 

When Tokio and Yokohama are rebuilt and thor- 
oughly modernized the paper houses throughout 
Japan are to be replaced with stone and concrete 
dwellings. We may yet live to see the action of 
Madam Butterfly take place in a regular a 
with steam heat, installment furniture and all the rest 
of the familiar up to date horrors, poetically speak- 
ing. 


a 
The programs for the foirteen regular concerts 
of the Cincinnati Symphony this season have just 


come to hand, Fritz Reiner, who has established 
himself very firmly in the year that he has been at 
the head of the orchestra, is going to play some inter- 
esting novelties, among them, overture, Donna Diana, 
Reznicek; overture, As You Like It, Wetzler; Much 
Ado About Nothing, Korngold; Puppazetti, Casella ; 
Le Sacre du Printemps, Stravinsky. Among the 
first performances will be Resphigi’s second suite of 
Ancient Dances, which will be given its first per- 
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formance anywhere. Two American works will be 
elena Schelling’s Victory Ball and another 
to be announced later. 

_——— 

The Conservatorio de Musica at Buenos Aires, 
under the direction of Alberto Williams, must be a 
flourishing institution, It has no less than nmety- 
seven branches in various South American cities and 
towns, and issues its own periodical, La Quena, every 
three months, the latest issue being number fifteen 
in the fourth year and running to no less than 
seventy-two pages including cover. 

- eH @ - 


A recent puzzle that presented itself to us was the 
following: There is a young Italian lad here in New 
York who is said to show considerable promise on 
the violin, so his father is planning to send him to 
the Royal Conservatory at Naples to be educated. 
The puzzle, of course, is why anyone who lives in 
this country, where practically all of the best violin 
teachers in the world are now concentrated, should 
go to Naples to study. 

disanaienat eatin 
’ Delius is a composer who is all too rarely heard 
on orchestral programs here, particularly as we are 
entitled to feel a special interest in him through his 
one-time residence in Florida. His Dance Rhapsody, 
played here several years ago by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra on one of its tours, is an attractive, stimu- 
lating work. Now he has completed a second Dance 
Rhapsody. Who will be the first American con- 
ductor to let us hear it? 

~ a 

What can be done to make the works of American 
composers more widely known? The Musicat 
Courter will be glad to receive suggestions on this 
subject, and to do anything to help, from reviewing 
such works (when they seem important enough) in 
these columns, to lending our offices for a conven- 
tion of composers and artists to discuss ways and 
means for a practical campaign against the apathy 
of the public and the prejudice of the Philistines. 
Address all communications regarding this matter to 
the Grouch Editor, care of the Musicat Courier. 

a 

Under the title of You Should Have Heard, some- 
one in the London Times reflects as follows: “One 
wonders, a little sacrilegiously, whether Liszt was 
really a greater artist than Sig. B., and whether we 
should prefer Malibran to Mme. D. For men cher- 
ish pathetically the enthusiasms of youth after they 
have passed the age when they can react with the 
same ardor to fresh experiences. Those of us who 
at twenty heard Chaliapin in Boris Godunoff will 
probably go to our graves proclaiming, perhaps with 
justice, that he was the greatest dramatic singer of 
all time. And that ‘perhaps with justice,’ slipping 
unnoticed into the ‘sentence, gives the game away.” 

-- 

The directors of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra announced their eighteenth series of concerts, ten 
in number, divided among no less than six con- 
ductors. Albert Coates begins the season; then 
comes Felix Weingartner, Serge Koussevitsky, 
Eugene Goossens, Wilhelm Furtwangler, and the 
sole American representative, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, who will direct a 
concert on February 13, 1924. This is a distinct 
compliment to the young Cleveland conductor, who 
has done splendid work with his own orchestra as 
is proved in its annual New York concert each 
season, 

i 

The Rivoli Theater is to try an interesting experi- 
ment the end of this month when the Zuro Opera 
Company, instead of holding a separate season of 
its own, will present as a part of each program a 
condensed version of some standard opera not ex- 
ceeding forty-five minutes in length. This is not 
exactly a new experiment but to our knowledge it 
has never been tried before under the directorship of 
one who knows so much about actual operatic man- 
agement and conducting as Josiah Zuro. We shall 
be surprised if the patrons of the Rivoli do not accept 
the innovation with much enthusiasm. 

a 

On another page of this issue there is a brief 
announcement of the purposes of the City Music 
League, an announcement of interest to every young, 
unknown artist and promising student in New York, 
and to their teachers as well. The City Music League 
is backed by responsible persons, Its plans show a 
thorough understanding of the situation with which a 
beginner in music is confronted in this great city and 
an intelligent effort to meet and improve conditions. 
All who have the interest of music at heart will 
heartily approve of the work that the League is un- 
dertaking and give it ungrudging support. 


_ally) physical aspects. 
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STANDARDIZED EDUCATION 


The educational secretary of the American 
Association of University Women says that “a 
standardized, uniform curriculum is probably 
no longer desirable.” The Portland Oregonian 
comments upon this statement with the re- 
minder that “the fads and frills that have been 
imposed on the educational system in the futile 
exploration of the royal road to learning are 
beyond estimate” and adds that “it would do 
little or no harm, for example, if we were to 
standardize the curriculum to the extent that 
each pupil might acquire proficiency in the old- 
fashioned three R’s before consuming a great 
deal of time in play studies that furnish enter- 
tainment, miscalled inspiration, and that con- 
tribute to the prevailing idea that if the child 
finds study irksome the teacher must somehow 
be to blame.” 

“It would not be a bad idea to standardize 
discipline, in its mental, moral and (occasion- 
We run no serious risk 
in setting up a standard and maintaining it, 
which will require considerable and consistent 
application to the difficult and even disagreeable 
task. ... Thoroughness in respect to founda- 
tional branches will not be achieved without 
letting some of the current foibles go by the 
board. .. . Genius that is afraid of evaporating 
under the influence of commonsense education 
is likely to be too volatile to be worth saving.” 

All of which applies to music as much as to 
ordinary school work, if not more. Music is a 
thing that must be done right or it is evidently 
not worth doing at all. Fluency is the first 
requisite of performance. It is not a generality 
with which one can “get by” with a smattering 
of knowledge and a lot of bluff and nerve. A 
child may be so bright about the ordinary things 
of life that ignorance of schools studies does 
not count for much, at least does not stand out 
as a glaring fault. Men who scarcely know how 
to read and write have made immense successes 
in the world of commerce and finance. 

But not in music. In music one must know. 
The performer must be able to perform. If he 
fails in his performance everybody knows it. 

And teachers will do well to realize that the 
worm (meaning the patient American parent) 
has turned, or is in process of turning, and is 
no longer likely to be satisfied with play studies 
and the development of genius internally with- 
out any external evidence of this development. 

Yet, on the other hand, parents still expect 
teachers to persuade their pupils to practice. 
Parents who will take old-fashioned methods to 
force their children to practice are still few and 
far between, though there does appear to be a 
slow awakening to the importance of discipline. 

The teacher is, therefore, apparently between 
the horns of a dilemma. What is to be done? 
Well, some successful teachers tell us that their 
success is owing in part to the fact that they get 
every ounce of work possible out of their pupils 
during their lesson hours 

This matter of talk is, in fact, one of the prob- 
lems that is being solved by necessity. There 
has been, in certain studios, an overabundance 
of “soul-stuff.” In order to create an “atmos- 
phere” and “inspire” the student, some teachers 
have “lectured” their pupils upon more or less 
abstract matters of ethics, esthetics and phil- 
osophy. No doubt very useful, and the pupils 
left these studios “charmed” and “thrilled.” But 
their fingers, or their vocal cords, were not 
being exercised during these esoteric seances, 
and though they probably became “artistic,” they 
did not become artists. 

The worm is certainly turning. Indications 
from all directions point indubitably to the fact 
that teachers are expected to teach, and those 
who take lessons are expected to learn. The 
long interim of fads and frills is nearing its end. 
People are discovering that our ancestors were 
right, after all, in their firm belief that nothing 
counted very much but actual individual effort, 
which means, not effort on the part of the 
teacher, but effort on the part of the pupil. This 
effort cannot be depended upon at home, away 
from the teacher’s commanding presence, but it 
can be counted upon in the studio. 

A teacher remarked in our presence the other 
day “Work? No, 1 don’t work. I make my 
pupils work.” And he is one of the most sought 
after of teachers. No wonder. He has solved 
the problem. 
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- $2 MOVIES 


What would be the result of moving pictures with 
a $2 scale of prices? Would it simply drive the 
ordinary movie public into the cheap seats? Or 
would it raise the whole standard of movie audi- 
ences? 

What is the present standard of movie audiences? 
Are the “upper classes” at present regular patrons 
of picture theaters? Judging from the pictures they 
are not, or are not supposed to be by those who 
make the pictures. The pictures certainly take little 
account of a demand for intelligence, intellectuality 
and refinement. We are told that highbrow pic- 
tures do not pay, that Griffith lost money with his 
Intolerance, one of the most seriously artistic of 
pictures, too good for the masses. That, at least, 
is the rumor, though what the truth of it may be we 
have no means of knowing. However that may be, 
there is certainly little attention paid to educated 
and refined taste. Even when a book or play of a 
superior order is filmed it is generally made sen- 
sational or silly to please what we must presume 
to be the movie public. 

Picture folks say that even intellectual people 
would not accept a film without action—that action 
must be introduced into any play or book that is 
filmed. Loss of the spoken word is the explanation, 
and that explanation sounds reasonable. Certainly 
a “talky” film is pretty poor, always. The effect 
of people saying things to each other in the pic- 
tures, even with the aid of grimacing close-ups, sup- 

sed to be emotional, is always mere boredom. 
The thrilling passion of a fine voice is missing, and 
reading titles do not serve as an acceptable substitute, 
while close-ups all too often cause laughter rather 
than emotion—a fact that picture people seem very 
slow to appreciate. 

As to the public; we have repeatedly heard en- 
thusiastic patrons of the best class of regular plays 
say that they “cannot stand” the movies. They 
gladly pay their $3 a week or more for plays, but 
never spend even a single dollar on a picture with- 
out a feeling of regret, disappointment. Will the 
raised price of the movie seats have the psychological 
effect of persuading such as these that the pictures 
are worth while? It is to be doubted. And will 
those who are now regular patrons of the movies be 
willing to pay more? That, too, is to be doubted 
unless there is a very definite and more or less uni- 
versal improvement in the films themselves, 

The problem is clear-cut and leaves little room for 
possible evasion, Either the public is going to be 
attracted to high priced theaters by first-rate pic- 
tures, or the majority of pictures will continue to be 
second-rate as they are at present and the public 
patronage assured by other means—orchestra music, 
vaudeville, colored lights, opera, or something else. 
But in this case it is evident, is it not? that the 
progress of the whole moving picture art, as art, 
must suffer. For every producer and theater mana- 
ger will ask himself: “Why make better pictures 
if the public can be got into the theater by other 
means ?” 

Of course symphonic music makes its appeal to a 
certain class of “highbrows,” but would it take them 
into the movie houses? It is greatly to be doubted. 
For these music loving highbrows attend symphony 
concerts whenever they please, where they get the 
kind of program they want, played the way they 
like it. Certainly the writer, judging from his 
own taste in such things, would prefer improved 
pictures and less high class music jn the 
movie houses. To the average intelligence it 
appears nothing more or less than a lot of hokum, 
cheap padding to fill up time so as to give a long 
program on a small outlay for film rentals. And 
the writer finds the only appeal of the big orches- 
tras in the fact that nowhere else in the arid zone can 
he hear anything approaching the concerts of well 
played light music such as is played in German 
beer halls. One may go for years in New York 
without ever hearing any one of the standard popu- 
lar overtures except in the movie houses. And that 
is one very good reason for the orchestras. But the 
German beer halls cost no $2 a seat—and riever did. 

Naturally the theater people will charge all they 
can for seats. They are perfectly right to collect 
all the traffic will stand. That is business. But will 
they collect more at raised prices? We do not be- 
lieve so, not, at least, unless they greatly improve 
the average standard and variety of the pictures 

iven. Variety is the thing that is most lacking. 
here is a terrible sameness in pictures that wears 
out in time even the most enthusiastic fan. 

The answer of one producer to that plaint was: 
“Well, isn’t there a sameness in stories?” No! 
Decidedly there is not. The literary styles of writers 
differs so greatly that half a dozen of the best of 
them might tell the same tale and there would be no 
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similarity except of outline. The story of man’s 
love for woman and woman’s love for man has been 
told for thousands of years, yet how many of the 
classics are alike? And how many stories do you 
read by classic or half classic writers where the rival 
lovers have a fist fight or a rough and tumble, with 
the heroine standing by looking on—the principal 
stock in trade of the moving picture business! 
Pictures differ only in their plots. Details are so 
often similar that the tricks of the trade become 
terribly wearisome. And this is a fact that is driv- 
ing away from the picture houses the many who go 
to the pictures not from any great love for them but 
merely to escape the boredom of “sitting around 
home” with nothing to do. Find out how many of 
these people would refuse any kind of a social event 
so as to see a picture? Hardly a single one. The 
picture is a stop-gap, like the evening paper, and 
greatly valued because it is cheap and short. We do 
not pay much for it, we do not have to “dress up” 
and we get home early. It is not the same class of 
thing at all as a regular show, with tickets bought 
long in advance, glad rags, and a supper to follow. 
Could it ever be made so? Well, it might, but it 


would need greater pictures, longer pictures, far- 


more absorbing pictures, and less padding. Imagine, 
you picture people, a regular show being so short it 
would have to be padded with all sorts ot extraneous 
matter such as one sees and hears at the picture 
houses! Just imagine it, and ask yourselves how 
successful it would be and how high the tickets 
would sell? True, there are some one-act plays, 
some one-act operas. But when they are given they 
are billed with another play or another opera, not a 
lot of padding that is not sincerely intended to amuse. 
No! Nor is any of the time of the audience taken 
up with advertisements of other bills; nor do the 
actors come out and play a scene of something to 
be given “next week.” People pay for two hours 
and a half of opera or drama, and they get just that, 
not something else which simply bores them. 

There are waits between the acts, it is true, but 
they are really a necessary relief from the fatigue of 
emotion and fixed attention. Wagner had an idea 
that it would be more artistic to have no entr’acts, 
and so wrote the Flying Dutchman. But it is never 
so played. And even Kheingold, even the long acts 
in some of his other works, are rather a strain. 

And why, if one may be permitted to ask, should 
there not be entr’acts in the movie houses? If the 
managers of these houses had any idea how greatly 
the majority of their patrons desire a real pause be- 
tween pictures, with a lighted house, and a chance 
for conversation, they would not hesitate an instant 
to introduce that good old timeworn custom, which 
prevails, by the way, even in vaudeville houses, 
where there is even less reason for it than at the 
pictures. There would then be no reason whatever 
why the orchestra should not play between the acts, 
or between the pictures, but as a filler, not as a 
feature. 

One of the greatest demands of all is the lighted 
house. In many houses you are provided with a 
program but there is never a moment when it can 
be read. Nor is there a moment when nothing is 
doing and you can exchange ideas and comments 
with your friends. Those are both of them bad fea- 
tures of present day management. In fact, the writer 
must acknowledge that he mostly goes to the smaller 
houses, putting up with the discomfort entailed to 
escape the unbroken darkness or dim colored lights, 
and the padding. 

And then, the organ! Ye gods! the torture of 
listening to the noisy, fff, improvising of the movie 
organist for a solid hour or two! Often one asks 
himself: “Is there no soft stop on that organ? Can 
the organist imagine that he is entertaining anybody 
with his noise, or adding to people’s pleasure in the 
picture ?”—One tune after another, none of them 
completed. Improvisations that are mere meaning- 
less wanderings. And noise, noise, noise, every 
minute of the time. It is excruciating! 

The picture people have, of course, no real need 
to worry about any of these things. With lines 
forming before the theaters for every show they 
have every reason to be satisfied. Yet one hears 
constant rumors of the picture business falling off. 
Maybe it is, though the crowded houses do not look 
like it. But, supposing the business is falling off, 
will it make more money at raised prices? Yes, no 
doubt, if the programs are better and if the bad 
spots and annoyances are removed. ‘Those things 
rub people the wrong way. They prevent people 
from having a whole-hearted good time and taking 
home with them an impression of unalloyed pleasure 
with no “buts” or “ifs.” 

If the picture business is to develop it must be 
made to stand on its own feet without any props 
either in the way of music or vaudeville. It has 
been sufficiently proved that such pictures can be 
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made, and a comparison of films like Eleanor Glyn’s 
Six Days with such real masterpieces as Ashes of 
Vengeance, The Covered Wagon, If Winter Comes 
and The White Sister will serve to illustrate exactly 
where props and padding may be dispensed with and 
high prices charged, and where the props are essen- 
tial and prices must remain within easy reach of 
low-brow audiences. These four plays, mentioned 
because they happen to be on the current bills, are 
perfectly well able to stand alone with no support 
but incidental music (which is not really a support 
at all but a necessary relief to the silence of the 
movie theater as well as a cover for annoying whis- 
pering and other disturbing noises). 

But what will happen to these same pictures when 
they reach the regular picture houses? Probably 
they will be cut and the entire genuineness of their 
highly artistic effect spoiled by the addition of a 
hodge-podge of music and near vaudeville. 

‘Lhe moving picture art, if it is ever to make a 
genuine appeal to cultured people, must frankly 
tace competition with the spoken drama, Every in- 
dividual picture must be of such a nature that it can 
stand alone without any prop of any kind beyond the 
accompanying music either by organ or large or 
small orchestra. It has already been done. It can 
easily be done again if producers make a sincere 
effort. And there are some things that the pictures 
do so much better than the spoken drama that the 
comparison is all in their favor—some scenes that 
can never be produced in the spoken drama at all, 

Why not make a general advance in prices pos- 
sible by a general advance in the quality of the pic- 
tures themselves? ‘That is the natural, normal, legiti- 
mate way. Give it a try! 
GERMAN PUBLISHERS 

AND THEIR PRICES 

Immediately after the war music could be bought 
in Germany more cheaply than anywhere else, That 
was because the exchange was low and the pub- 
lishers—like most tradesmen—in Germany did not 
understand the relationship between currency and 
price. Soon, however, the government stepped in 
and forced all exporters to exact prices commen- 
surate with the value of the goods, which still would 
allow successful competition. They did this on the 
presumption that the publisher would not only pro- 
cure the necessary export license, which he did (at 
small cost), but also deliver a large portion of his 
profits to the government in the shape of taxes, 
which he did—well, more or less. Still, music in 
Germany by necessity was still cheap, though the 
quality of the new editions and reprints was as cheap 
as the price. But the foreign purchaser had to pay 
the higher price irrespective of quality, Pretty soon 
the inland price making underwent a change. By a 
decree of the ‘“Borsenverein’’—the German publish- 
ers’ association—the price was made flexible, being 
computed on the basis of an arbitrary multiplier fixed 
from time to time, as the multiple scale of figures 
was adopted which is about 50 to 100 per cent. above 
pre-war prices, Until recently the multiplier (Buch- 
handler-Schliisselzahl ) was well below the rate of ex- 
change for gold currency. Now, however, it has 
overtaken it, with the result that not only are the 
prices higher than pre-war, but when translated into 
paper marks they are doubled or even trebled. An 
unbound piano score of an opera published in Leip- 
sic, for instance, costs the equivalent of $7.50 in 
Germany, though it is printed on paper ot the cheap- 
est possible quality. In these circumstances, of 
course, business is bound to be limited to the abso- 
lute minimum of necessity in Germany itself, though 
the export trade may still flourish in countries de- 
pendent upon the German product. But why is not 
this the time for America to intervene? The Ameri- 
can publisher with his splendid reprint editions, well 
edited, and handsomely printed on good high-class 
stock, might well seize the opportunity and beat the 
German at his own game. It would teach him a 
lesson, too, that he ought to learn. 


_— > _ . 

HOLST’S TUNES 
Says Ernest Newman in the Manchester Guardian, 
writing about Gustav Holst, the English composer : 
“Holst’s popularity is largely due to his gift for preg- 
nant thematic invention. If a composer has not this, 
nothing else will avail him in the long run—neither 
ingenuity of harmony nor cleverness of orchestra- 
tion. Holst’s tunes, like Wagner’s, are the sort of 
thing the man in the street can get gold out of at 
once and whistle afterwards without their failing in 
the least, on that account, to appeal to people who 
have been made fastidious by a life-long list of the 
best tunes of the best composers.” These are true 
words indeed and they express succinctly why most 
of this stuff of the young moderns is going to last 

such an exceedingly short time. 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING 


The value of advertising is no longer doubted, not 
even among doubtful Thomases. Every one who 
possesses brains and knows how to use them takes 
for granted that advertising pays. This, however, 
is not an axiom, as there is some advertising that 
does not pay. There are some musicians who still 
allow their hair to grow long ; some painters who look 
uncouth, affecting a Bohemian attitude; there are 
some doctors who still wear silk hats and beards, only 
to advertise the profession in which they are en- 
gaged. Such advertising is today out of date and 
the few who still practice those odd processes of ad- 
vertising are, generally speaking, so far in arrears 
of these days that they never will catch up with the 
present methods of advertising. Furthermore, there 
is advertising that pays and advertising that does not 
pay, just as there is direct and indirect advertising. 

Direct advertising is the kind which musicians 
prefer, but indirect advertising is the kind that brings 
the best results and which is generally used by the 
big business and financial enterprises. Direct results 
can only be expected when one has something to sell 
for which there is at that moment a purchaser, In- 
direct advertising is directed to the masses and not to 
an individual, It is a fact that there are generally 
in any given business or profession more salesmen 
than buyers and when the contrary exists, then it is 
the buyer who advertises and not the seller, Such 
conditions have presented themselves when tenants 
advertise for space either in office buildings or for 
homes, and that condition exists whenever the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. That condition, unfor- 
tunately, has never presented itself in the musical 
world, though it has been encountered, unfortunate- 
ly, in others. Remember the “flu” epidemic, when 
nurses and doctors were at a premium and advertise- 
ments appeared seeking the services of those profes- 
sional men and women? 

Musicians in every locality should advertise, They 
are fortunate indeed that there are in this country 
big musical papers through which they can exploit 
themselves, as to create a demand for the wares they 
have to sell is a very complex problem. There are 


in this country so many good musicians that it is 
quite difficult for the public to decide, and the only 
way to interest the public is through advertising and 
making for one’s self a name value through indirect 
advertising, or advertising directed to the masses 


and not to the individual. There are some musicians 
who, truthfully or otherwise, still clamor “art for 
art’s sake.” Are those musicians still trying to fool 
themselves or others when in this century, with art 
and commercialism so closely bound, they decline to 
open their eyes or ears to the present conditions of 
material as well as artistic things? Theoretically 
speaking, “art for art’s sake” is a beautiful thought, 
but it does not provide for a livelihood, and in this 
age anything good is worth paying for. Those who 
create music, those who interpret it, those who teach 
it are paid in proportion to the demand the general 
public makes on their wares, and advertising is the 
quickest way to inform the general public, and that 
indirect way of advertising is the most beneficial to 
the musical profession, “Good wine needs no label” 
is an old saying which was probably originated by 
some one who had no good wine for sale, as the men 
engaged in the wine business are always very careful 
to have labels placed on every bottle. The name 
value has a great deal to do in this case, as in any 
other. Before prohibition, and even now, names 
of prominent houses of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and America were household words 
with wine drinkers, and this country, in which the 
consumption of wines and liquors reached the large 
record of 2,252,272,765 gallons, or, per capita gal- 
lons, 22.50, in 1914, and figures prove that the 
famous wine and liquor houses sold 90 per cent. of 
that total. In these days of prohibition a sensible 
man does not accept a drink without first looking at 
the label and then he should also look at the cork, 
as sometimes the label lies when fraudulent practices 
have been committed by unscrupulous men. 

Music and wine are no farther apart than art and 
commercialism. Music intoxicates as does liquor ; 
it makes us feel sad or happy, and often it makes a 
courageous man out of a coward; so the comparison 
here does not seem out of place. 

The art of advertising as far as the music world 
is concerned is as yet in its infancy. Of late, how- 
ever, advertising has been brought to musicians in 
so many diversified ways that few, if any, doubt its 
power in making name value. Big concerns are 
using music as a means of advertising in a way. 
Big dry goods stores, packing houses, world re- 
nowned industrial establishments have encouraged 
musical members of their institution in forming 
choral societies, bands and even orchestras. This, 
not only to promulgate the love of music among their 


employees, but also to make a bigger name value for, 


their institutions. Musicians in large cities are not 
the only ones who should bring their names before 
the public, Those living in smaller communities 
have just as much right to be known as others, as 
many distinguished musicians are to be found in 
nearly every city, but being known locally only, they 
exercise little influence in the musical world, and 
this works against their earning power, as students 
will go away to seek better known musicians, Teach- 
ers and recitalists who expect direct results from 
advertising do not as yet understand the art of adver- 
tising, and in this they are not very much different 
from those who sell that advertising. When a large 
concern starts a national campaign, it does not expect 
direct results. It finds them in the returns. This 
needs a little explanation. 

__A concern will advertise a shoe sale. The adver- 
tisement appears in the daily or dailies of the city. 
You, Mr, Musician, may go to the store on the 
strength of that advertisement and buy one or more 
pairs of shoes. Will you inform the clerk who waits 
on you that you made the purchase on account of 
the advertisement? Certainly not. You will pay 
for the shoes, walk out of the store and the manage- 
ment will not know in your estimation that the 
advertisement sold you the shoes, However, the 
management will, when its advertising campaign is 
over, see very quickly if its advertising has been pro- 
ductive. Likewise, with you, Mr. Musician, if you 
are not an advertiser in a musical paper that has an 
international circulation, figure what your income 
was last season, advertise this season and see what it 
will be the next. If you have enlarged your source 
of income, be fair and give the medium in which you 
advertised credit for a percentage of your increase. 
If you are already an advertiser, you have found 
out for yourself the truth of that old bromide that 
advertising in a good medium pays and as long as you 
are in the musical profession you will remain an 
advertiser, as each year your advertisement is more 
valuable to you, your name is becoming better and 
better known until some day it becomes a house- 
hold one not only in the city in which you reside, 
but also wherever music is known, if the organ you 
have chosen has a worldwide circulation. 

——-- © -—— 
CHAOS 

From being the cheapest country, Germany has at 
a leap become the most expensive in Europe. The 
economic developments of recent months which have 
led up to this have been explained in a previous issue 
by our Berlin correspondent. Suffice it to say here 
that his predictions have already to a great extent 
been fulfilled. On September 27, for the first time, 
the “index” of the cost of living exceeded the rate 
of gold mark exchange, which means that prices 
were higher than before the war, even with the 
rent factor (which is government-controlled) vir- 
tually eliminated. For the foreigner, therefore, 
living in Berlin is very much more expensive than 
before the war, more expensive than in Paris, Rome 
or even England. (A double room and bath at the 
Adlon Hotel on the above date cost $18, American.) 
For the German, however, some of the prices are 
simply grotesque. They sound ludicrous in millions, 
but when translated into dollars (and every German 
reckons in dollars nowadays) they don’t make people 
laugh. Coffee in the week of September twenty- 
third cost over one dollar a pound (actually 112 
millions, while the dollar stood at 110 millions of 
marks.) Butter was sixty-five millions (seventy-one 
cents), eggs five million apiece (five and one-half 
cents). A newspaper consisting of eight tiny pages 
cost at the same time four millions, an ordinary 
cigarette two, a carfare—still cheap—four and a 
half. All staples, textiles, etc., however, are reck- 
oned in gold, and a good tailor asks fourteen pounds 
sterling for a suit of clothes. The cheapest thing 
in Germany, as always, is music, for the concert 
agents have agreed, “for the present,” to charge only 
25 to 50 percent. of the peace rate in “index marks.” 
The Berlin State Opera, however, goes them several 
better. A subscriber recently sent a letter to the 
papers revealing the fact that he paid at the rate of 
65,000 marks for his seat, while the programs alone 
cost five millions a piece! 

The highest price paid for concert tickets in Ger- 
many since the war—reckoned in gold—was at the 
Battistini-Dux concert in Berlin, when the best seat 
cost $2.75. This is almost equal to the scale of New 
York, and it goes to show that the low value of the 
mark stands in no relation to the buying power of 
the German public, for at the concert every seat in 
the big hall was sold and hundreds turned away. 
Yet the entire paper mark circulation in Germany 
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is estimated at less than one gold mark per capita 
of the population, one-seventh of the price of a ticket 
for Battistini and Dux! How do they do it? » 

Here is one answer. At a raid on some of the 
popular cafés staged by the new financial dictator, 
every kind of foreign specie, from pounds to Soviet 
rubles, was found in the pocket of the habitués, At 
one single café no less than 2,500 American dollars 
were seized—and only a few of the owners were 
foreigners. 

Here is another, and more important one. A b ipa 
piano manufacturer sells his smallest size grand for 
2,800 gold marks, or 700 in Germany, while the 
price outside of Germany is equal to the most ex- 
pensive American piano, The same manufacturer 
pays his workmen three million paper marks an hour, 
equal on the day in question to two American cents! 
He admitted that the said workmen—highly skilled 
workmen—can no longer buy new shoes; more than 
that, they can not even afford to have their old shoes 
soled, for a pair of soles costs 150 millions of marks. 
By virtue of this chaos, with the assistance of the 
printing press, somebody—and not the French—has 
been reaping a harvest of gold. 

aE Skreet 


FUTURE OF BANDS 

Says Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Band, in an article on the Future of Bands: 
“T believe that some day the band will be stand- 
ardized and as soon as we take the good points of 
band formation from each different country and 
mould them into a harmonious whole, all concert 
bands will be able to perform the same music, the 
general tonal effect will be improved, and I even go 
so far as to believe that the great composers will 
begin to write some of their work directly for bands. 
I believe that some of them might have composed 
for the band before if there had been some kind of 
a world standard, similar to that of the orchestra. 
When composers begin to write for the band they 
will soon realize that they have overlooked a rare 
opportunity before.” 

And, it may be added, the best incentive for com- 
posers to score directly for the band is exactly such 
an organization as Mr. Goldman has gotten together. 
Think how surprised the late Johann Sebastian Bach 
would be if he could know that a choral and fugue 
of his was played by a military band and with such 
effect that the audience insisted on a repetition— 
which actually happened at one of the Goldman Band 
concerts. The Goldman Band achieves some truly 
remarkable musical effects, something that is ac- 
counted for to considerable extent by the fact that 
Mr. Goldman has no less than twenty-six woodwind 
players in a band of fifty-four members. 


SO 
FURTHER EVIDENCE 


If further evidence is needed of the progress 
which this country has made in the field of musical 
education, it is afforded by the decision of Isidore 
Braggiotti, the celebrated vocal authority of Flor- 
ence, to remain in this country indefinitely. When 
Mr. Braggiotti left his beautiful villa in Florence 
after the armistice, it was with the intention of going 
back as soon as there had been a return to normal 
political and economic conditions abroad. He was 
followed to this country by pupils who had studied 
with him in Florence; and the news of his coming 
to the United States soon brought aspiring singers 
to his studios from all over the country. Last spring 
he went to Italy not only for a well earned rest, but 
also to determine the advisability of returning per- 
manently to Florence. But he did not find condi- 
tions favorable for a resumption of teaching activity 
in Europe and has decided to make the beautiful 
studios at Brookline his permanent headquarters. 


septal apenas 
BRAVO, ASHLEY! 


Ashley Pettis,, American pianist, does more than 
“hope” that American music will “come into its 
own.” He believes that talk is of little use without 
action, and he lives courageously up to his beliefs by 
touring the country with an all-American program, 
and not only all-American, but all living Americans 
except MacDowell, whose Sonata Eroica caps the 
climax of progressive excellence. The other num- 
bers on this program are by Marion Bauer, Rosalie 
Housman, Fred Jacobi, Eastwood Lane, Viola Beck 
van Katwijk (born in Texas), Deems Taylor and 
Albert Elkus, Mr. Pettis writes from Oklahoma: 
“T am surprised at the reception given new and un- 
familiar works down here and the genuine interest 
manifested.” 

Be it added that if a few of those who refuse to 
see the light could have a glance at some of the press 
comments Mr. Pettis is getting for his all-American 
program they would “go and do likewise.” 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


At a gathering of vocal teachers last week Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble said to them, among other telling 
things: “I have heard that there are 110,000,000 
people in the United States and I firmly believe that 
111,000,000 of them desire to be singers.” 

nere 

Mr. Colles, the English musical reviewer who is 
“guest” critic of the New York Times at present, 
writes in his October 11 review of the first concert 
of the State Symphony Orchestra: “One cannot re- 
frain from a special word of gratitude to the prin- 
cipal flautist for his exquisite phrasing of Debussy’s 
wayward melody.” In this ‘country -the gentleman 
who blows into the silvered tubical instrument which 
is held sideways is called a “flutist,” because the 
thing he plays upon is a flute, and not a flaute. The 
English adhere to their own form of spelling but that 
is no reason why our newspapers should adopt it. 
We do not, like the English, write “honour,” 
“valour,” etc., nor do we say “apothecary” for “drug- 
gist,” “lift” for “elevator,” “tube” for “subway,” 
and when we telephone we do not start our conver- 
sation by asking “Are you there?” Why, then, 
“flautist” for “flutist” in an American newspaper ? 

nn e 

From the Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat of Oc- 
tober 9: 

Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the Musica, Courter 
and a liberal contributor to the gayety of nations, particularly 
that section devoted, or presumably devoted, to music, takes 
the lead in what promises to be a very long and appreciative 
procession of musical iconoclasts demanding revisions of 
musical programs. Mr. Liebling has taken as the shibboleth 
this apt and encouraging slogan—‘“Yes, We Have No 
Sonatas Today.” 

eRe 


The main discussion in the lobbies after the De 
Pachmann recital seemed to resolve itself into the 
question : “Does he do it purposely and with delibera- 
tion, or is he sincere, and unconscious of it?” Of 
course he is sincere and he does it because he cannot 
help it. We asked him about it many years ago and 
he replied: “Do I do those things at my recitals? 
Yes, | suppose 1 do. Why? I don’t know. Perhaps 
it is my form of nervousness.” Whatever causes 
this queer little man to mumble and talk so much 
at his recitals, the fact remains that his conversation 
does not interfere with his playing or with the purely 
musical enjoyment of his listeners, De Pachmann 
has been giving these recital conversaziones for so 
many years that they should no longer cause surprise 
or furnish food for gossip. De Pachmann and his 
platform talks are one and inseparable. Take him 
as he is, or leave him. 

RR eR 

De Pachmann’s piano art in itself is unique for 
he seems like a pianistic apparition from the Pari- 
sian days when Herz, Thalberg, Kalkbrenner and 
others were preaching the gospel of a singing tone, 
a light touch, and elegance of technic, in answer to 
the new god, Liszt, who was conquering the public 
with his dramatic style, orchestral attack on the key- 
board, and tumultuous and overwhelmingly brilliant 
mechanism, As all the world knows, Liszt and his 
manner prevailed in the end and pianism still is under 
his mighty influence. De Pachmann, whether 
through design, or physical limitations, fixes his scale 
of dynamics at a degree where great volume of sound 
never is in evidence, and mere noise is out of the 
question. For the most part his tonal colors are 
half-tints, pastels, but now and again there appear 
momentary flashes of warmer hues. His hands in 
performance nearly always are close to the keys. 
There are no daring leaps or pounces or skips. 
Everything is careful, measured, precise, set. Only 
occasionally De Pachmann darts out an impish little 
run of unnecessary speed, or a wayward and mis- 
chievous bit of phrasing or rhythm. For the most 
part the interpretation and execution are sedate, 

’ serious, traditional. Sometimes too much so for the 
hearer who likes emotional thrills. Then again in 
the smaller pieces come moments sheer irresistible in 
delicacy, grace and charm. The big and melodrama- 
tic Allegro de Concert by Chopin was laid out by 
De Pachmann mentally in a design meant to be large 
and impressive but the performance had not enough 
physical force behind it to carry the intention of the 
player to success. The tiny trifle, Chopin’s Minute 
waltz, was an unforgettable episode. Deep pathos 
did not voice itself in the first movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Pathétique sonata. The slow section was an 
exhibition of purest tone serene. The rondo was a 
joy in its sparkling clarity and ebullient waggish- 
ness. And so it went throughout the evening. De 
Pachmann remains in a class by himself.. He is 
eminently worth hearing whenever he plays. And 


as another great pianist remarked within our hear- 
ing at the recital: “One always may learn something 
from De Pachmann and one is sure to have several 
good laughs in addition.” Godowsky, Lhevinne and 
Levitzky were among the keyboard heroes who lis- 
tened intently and laughed heartily last Thursday 
evening at Carnegie Hall. 
nme . 
1115 “H” Street, 

Bakersfield, Cal,, October 4, 1923. 
Dear Variations : 

Granting that Booker Washington was a quadroon, his 
daughter should do very well with all the keys on the 
piano—not merely the black keys. 

Speculative musings prompt a venture that Miss Wash- 
ington possesses a naturally purling chromatic scale; she 
may some day surprise people with inspired rendering of 
such things as Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue. 

Don’t you imagine she would make a grand piano tuner? 

Yours very truly, 
« Mary Crarr CREIGHTON. 
nme 

While the present low German exchange rate lasts 
we intend to import hundreds of millions of Parsi- 
fal scores and sell them to persons who have been 
unable to lay in their winter’s supply of coal. 

nRe 

“No one,” says the Ohio State Journal bitterly, 
“can be majorer in the family circle than a minor 
girl.” 

RRe 

There are three kinds of composers, the one who 
says “Shall I compose?” the one who says, “I will 
compose,” and the one who says, “I must compose.” 
The third kind, however, usually says nothing and 
just does it. 

eRe, 

“A man never should be ashamed to own that he 
has been in the wrong—it is but saying ‘I am wiser 
today than yesterday.” We used to think Strauss’ 
Heldenleben too long; now we think it is too thick. 

nRe,e 

Guild song for the European Headwaiters’ 
Porters’ Union: The Palms. 

ez FF 


and 


“Only one-tenth of one per cent. of persons who 
adopt music for a profession or a career are 
geniuses,” declares rare John Philip Sousa. The 
march king must be guessing for it is evident that he 
never got his figures by inquiring about among the 
musicians themselves. 
eRe 
Why has America so many opera houses and so 
little opera ? 
2 2 es 
The one great optimistic thought today in music 
is that there are fewer child prodigies appearing in 
public than ever befores 
eRe, 
From César Saerchinger comes this: 
Here is a topical version of a song by Richard Strauss, 
as sung by certain circles in Berlin: 
Stell auf den Tisch die duftenden Devisen,* 
Die letzten griinen Dollars trag herbei. 
Und lass’ uns nicht mehr von dem Dalles**reden 
Wie enst im Mai. 
*Devisen—drafts in foreign coindge, the favorite objects of specula- 


tion in Germany. 
**Dalles—state of being bankrupt, or “broke.” 
z 


Being of a curious disposition, whenever we come 
across a book like Luisa Tetrazzini’s new volume, 
How to Sing, we hope to arise and shout “Author, 
author.” A really valuable thing, too, about books 
on how to sing, is that when you have finished read- 
ing them you know exactly how to sing. 

. 


Richard Strauss has been given hell for declaring 
that he could make music ‘express anything, and yet 
Edgar Allan Poe said in a note to his Al Aaraaf: 
“IT have often thought I could distinctly hear the 
sound of darkness as it stole over the horizon.” 


Whenever a speech is made at a musical occasion 
these days, the orator never loses a chance to declare 
positively or inferentially that at last the umbilical 
cord (chord) has been cut that so long tied the music 
of this country to Mother Europe. However, no 
matter how much one might like to agree with the 
speaker, a study of the facts and statistics in the 
case proves the exact opposite. The World War, 
far from forcing us to rely on our own musical pro- 
duction and output, has made it much easier for us 
to import and utilize musical men and material from 
the other side of the ocean. One has only to glance 
at our concert and opera lists to get the evidence. 
It seems to point to the conclusion that, musically 
speaking, this country now is less American music- 
ally than before the World War—nay, than before 
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the Civil War. Even ethnologically, our American- 
ism is less marked. Take the negroes as an illustra- 
tion, of whom there were 4,000,000 before the 
Civil War. There are about 12,000,000 now. It is 
futile to argue that the negroes do not count racially 
in our population. They do count, for they form 
11 or 12 per cent. of the entire nation. And if the 
negroes do not count, then how about the Poles, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Hungarians, Italians, Bul- 
garians, Roumanians, Croatians, Corsicans, French, 
Russians, Greeks, Turks, Assyrians, Syrians, Cir- 
cassians, Albanians, Kurds and all the other countless 
varieties of Slavs and Asia Minor tribes? The for- 
eign element poured into this country for scores of 
years like an overwhelming torrent and entirely 
washed away the thin line of national demarcation 
which Pan-Americans were trying to establish. We 
are all Americans in a way, to be sure, but we are 
different kinds of Americans. In more than half of 
our American homes foreign tongues are spoken, 
almost to the exclusion of English. Nine-tenths of 
our population, including the native born portion, is 
unable to speak and write our national language 
correctly. The various sections of the United States 
are unto each other like different countries. New 
York is cosmopolitan, heterogeneous, indescribable ; 
New England is Yankee and English; the South is 
negro, and in parts French; the Northwest is Scan- 
dinavian ; the East and the West and the North and 
the South, respectively, differ in dialect, appearance, 
temperament, politics, ideals, habits and manners. 
The whole country is a seething, struggling mass of 
various nationalities, and a very Babel of polyglot 
inconsistency. Politically we are patriotic as a na- 
tion, but actually and inherently each group with 
foreign affiliations retains its Old World prefer- 
ences, prejudices, cults, and—culinary delights, The 
only burning patriotism that beats in American 
breasts—-excepting, of course, the national defense 
hysteria that is a common cause when war is on— 
is the emotion felt by the descendants of the Original 
Settlers, and by the present day First Families and 
Old Families when they regard the strange bed- 
fellows with whom they are forced to share the soft 
couch they so long regarded as their own especial 
national inheritance. 
zn FF 


Where is the real, concerted, combined and 
unanimous national American spirit? In business 
perhaps; but certainly not in our intellectual and 
artistic life, It is amusing, for instance, to hear per- 
sons speak of Dvorak’s New World symphony as an 
“American” composition, or at least as one. which 
typifies the American spirit in music. Dvorak was a 
Bohemian, and stayed Bohemian until he died. He 
lived in New York for some years, but he made his 
residence in a section of the city given over to Ger- 
mans and Bohemians; he refused to learn English; 
he spent most of his time, when not teaching or com- 
posing, in East Side Bohemian cafés, where he read 
his native newspapers and breathed the transplanted 
atmosphere and spirit of his cherished Prague, What 
is there “American” about the works of such a com- 
poser, except their name and the fact that he used 
as themes a few notes which are credited to the music 
of the Indians and negroes—music based on Euro- 
pean culture of the earlier ages’ as every thorough 
student of history knows. MacDowell, Chadwick, 
Foote, Parker, Carpenter, Griffes, Sowerby, Mason, 
Hill, Cadman, Mrs. Beach, and the others of their 
kind. Their music is excellent and interesting and 
sometimes great, but there is nothing in it that any 
European might not have written. 

eRe 


This brings us back to our starting point, and after 
all our long argument is done, might it not in justice 
be asked: “Do we need any specifically American 
music? Does the nation cry out for it, when the 
bulk of our population openly shows its distaste for 
the works of the great classical composers, and wor- 
ships with frenetic devotion the lowest order of 
tonal jingle, as exemplified in the ubiquitous dom- 
inance of jazz? That is a question which the future 
must answer. Are we doing anything to encourage 
American composers to write good music? Are we 
breeding composers who will be “Americans” when 
the fusion of, races is complete in this country? The 
answer is easy. Columbia University pushed out of 
its doors without any apology our foremost com- 
poser of American birth, MacDowell, and some of 
his friends say he died of a broken heart. Orchestra 
and music schools still send abroad for their teachers 
and conductors, and a prominent orchestral head de- 
clared recently that he would not put on his programs 
the best symphony in the world if its composer were 
an unknown American named Smith, and living in 
Fort Worth, Tex. Now let the optimists have the 
word, 

The foregoing thoughts brought back to us an 
address we heard many years ago, made by Prof. 
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Woodrow Wilson when he was merely president of 
Princeton University. We dug around in the files 
of the Musica Courter and found that the speech 
had been made in 1905. The occasion was the formal 
inauguration of the Institute of Musical Arts. This 
is what Wilson said, in part, and it is interesting not 
only musically but also in view of the role he played 
later in world matters; 

We are an expressive people, but are we always artistic 
in our expressions? The advantage of an institute like this 
is, that it is another step in the direction of developing the 
American's power of expression. I am afraid we are in so 
great a hurry to do something that we slur details and leave 
the thing in the rough. America is full of what is ideal, 
but she cannot release it. We Americans have not yet had 
any national word to say, so far as music is concerned, We 
still are a composite people. The country is not yet sure 
of itself. When the great national impulse comes, then will 
come the expression. I am sorry to say that it is not from 
my own lineage that America’s music must come, My 
blood is the Scotch-Irish, good to fight with but not good 
to play the violin with, 

No, our American music gives us memories, not hopes. 
We listen and are stirred by the strains of older lands be- 
cause our blood is drawn from those older peoples. We are 
young. We are in the tender gristle and not the bone and 
sinew of our development. And our music is yet to come 
from the fusion of races, from the German, the Scandi- 
navian, the Pole and Hungarian, It is only when our com- 
posite stage is past that America’s own expression will re- 
sult, ’ 
America is speechless with the things she intends to do. 
In New York City and elsewhere in this country men say 
that the springs of sentiment are covered up, sealed up 
with concrete. The springs are there, The work of 
art, of oratory, poetry, music is to unseal them. 

mene 


“The Pied Piper used to attract rats and mice 
with his old fashioned music,” E, R. communicates, 
“and | wonder that he isn’t used today to drive them 
away with some of the advanced music of the 
moment,” 

mene 

Jules Daiber, just returned from Europe, tells of 
a dinner he gave in Berlin recently to Melanie Kurt 
and other German artists, He paid 10,000,000 marks 
for a portion of Camembert cheese.. The total reck- 
oning was 1,383,000,000 marks, The waiter’s tip, 


10 per cent., came to 1,383,000 marks. 
nme 


“Are you using all your brains?” asks a Popular 
Science article. We are but we haven't been able to 
discover why the notorious banana song made a hit 
and continues to remain one, 

enne 

The animals at the Berlin Zoo are starving, ac- 
cording to cable reports. Why not give them a bene- 
fit appearance in Mozart’s The Magic Flute, instead 
of using the artificial menagerie usually employed in 
that opera? 

nme 

Zangwill, now,on a visit to this country, says that 
the Jews are being persecuted. It is not noticeable 
at the box office when famous Jewish artists give 
concerts, 

nnre 

London boasts of a costermonger who wears 
32,000 pearl buttons on his suit (see cable in New 
York World of October 14), but says nothing about 
several serious English composers who haven't 
enough buttons on their clothes. 

mn ® 

New York’s leading sports—baseball, tennis, horse 
racing, prize fighting, football, swimming, and 
watching the off-stage watics of the opera singers. 


When milady has her subscription box or seats 
at the Opera, her fall and winter fashions in order, 
her Palm Beach rooms reserved for February, and 
her expensive bridge games arranged for Tuesdays 
and Fridays, she often stops the music lessons of the 
children because hubby has been grumbling about 
Wall Street losses and wishes the household ex- 
penses cut down, 

nee 

From Emil Hilb, of the International Concert 
Management : 

New York, October 13, 1923. 
Dear Variations: 

It may or may not be a matter worthy of record that 
Alexander Boroysky, the Russian pianist, could not speak 
a word of English when he sailed from Buenos Aires for 
New York at the conclusion of his South American tour 
a month or so ago. 

_Just how much a few weeks in New York has done to 
dissipate his ignorance of the language is illustrated by 
his comment on your definition of an optimist in “Vari- 
ations” of October 11. “An optimist,” he says, “is not 
merely a person who believes that some day our public may 
be more interested in a Beethoven cycle than in a baseball 
world’s series. An optimist is a manager who thinks he 
can make lemonade out of some of the ‘lemons’ who come 
to him.” Not so bad, 3 re 


After all, if De Pachmann continues to speak to 
the audience, some day the audience will feel it has 
a right to talk back at De Pachmann. He usuall 
says “Bravo, De Pachmann,” when he plays wall 
Sooner or later, if one of his performances falls 
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below his customary level of excellence, a listener 
is likely to call out genially: “Not so good, De 
Pachmann.” 
nme 
Ford’s war profit was $1,750,000, says the New 
York World. David Hochstein, the gifted young 
violinist, was blown to pieces during the first en- 
gagement of American troops in the Argonne. 
nme 
Our brain is in a whirl. Every other person is 
a Fascist, a Klu Klux Klanist, a Soviet, a Commun- 
ist, Socialist, Zionist, Theosophist, or something 
similar or dissimilar. In the days of our peaceful 
youth all that mattered was whether you were a 
Wagnerian or anti-Wagnerian, or a Brahmsite or 
not, 
nne 
Somewhere in last week’s batch of exchanges— 
the original has disappeared—we remember to have 
read something like this, told as having happened at 
the current Sothern-Marlowe Shakespearian revival ; 
She—“Do you know Cymbeline ?’ 
He—“Sure; he’s Alma Gluck’s husband, isn’t he ?” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
reed 
OUR NATIONAL IDIOM 


The first concert of the League of Composers is 
listed for November 11, and the announcement, 
among other interesting items, contains the follow- 
ing sentence which is worthy of comment: “Bloch, 
the American, will contribute his new quintet.” 
Fritz Reiner was in the office the other day, as has 
already been told in these columns, and stated in 
definite terms that he could not consider Mr. Bloch 
an American, nor could he class among Americans 
any other newly arrived Europeans, especially those 
who brought reputations with them. We must say 
that we fully agree with Mr. Reiner. If we thought 
that there was any possible advantage, musically 
speaking, in being considered American we would 
not allow ourselves these comments, but we cannot 
see that Mr. Bloch or any other European can de- 
rive any benefit musically speaking by being consid- 
ered American and listed among American musicians. 

The League of Composers has not for its object 
the propagation of American music. It is their only 
intention to give productions of modern works of 
all schools, and nationality has nothing whatever to 
do with it. Therefore it would seem wise to an- 
nounce the composers either without any nationality 
attached to their names, or with ih Bm definite 
by way of birth and residence. Mr, Reiner brought 
out one point which seemed to us of interest. He 
said that in his opinion nationality was of less im- 
portance in the matter of musical composition than 
idiom, and he felt that even a composer such as 
Loeffler, who has lived in America for many years, 
was less American than French, because the idiom 
of his music is more French than American, This 
might be a good stand to take in the matter, and 
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if American composers would make it a rule to avoid 
copying the distinctive styles of foreign schools it 
would help to clarify the atmosphere and stabilize 
our national idiom. 


anaictiiegbisihcniane 
CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 


The practice of giving a special series of concerts 
for children is widespread among the symphony 
orchestras of the United States. Some of the Mid- 
dle Western orchestras co-operate with the school 
boards of their cities and make a very special feature 
of these concerts, the pupils being carefully prepared 
for them in advance. No such system has as yet 
been adopted in New York and probably never will 
be, penenen difficulties standing in the way owing 
to the size of this city. But the New York Sym- 
phony has given a young people’s series for years 
which has been regularly sold out by subscription, 
with a long waiting list in reserve, and now the Phil- 
harmonic proposes to follow suit for the first time in 
its long history. It will, in fact, give two series, one 
of five pairs for younger children, with Ernest 
Schelling as conductor (his first appearance in that 
capacity here), and a second of five more pairs for 
older children, with the baton duties divided be- 
tween the regular conductors, Mengelberg, Hadley 
and Van Hoogstraten. Daniel Gregory Mason will 
arrange the program and prepare informing talks 
on them. ithout doubt these concerts will meet 
with the same response that the old series of the 
Symphony has found. 


HY ee AE 
QUARRELLING WITH THE TOOLS 


In all the ages of the world bad workmen have 
quarrelled with their tools. The third rate pianist 
blames the lightness of the piano’s touch or the soft- 
ness of the hammer. The third rate violinist finds 
fault with the E string, the damp weather, the in- 
ferior hair recently put onto the bow. The third 
rate singer has a cold, trouble with the larynx, indi- 
gestion, a bad accompanist. 

We have also heard about the tramp who refused 
to work because Columbus had already discovered 
America, and Shakespeare had written all the plays 
worth write. We have likewise read of the young 
composers "who believe our present chromatic scale 
exhausted and think that the salvation of music de- 
pends on a new scale in quarter tones. 

It may interest our readers to know that as long 
ago as 1751, Dr. Johnson wrote the following: 

Bruyre declares that we are come into the world too 
late to produce anything new, that nature and life are pre- 
occupied, and that description and sentiment have been long 
exhausted. 

As La Bruyere wrote about a hundred years be- 
fore Johnson’s day, our readers will be able easily to 
make an exceedingly long list of poets, composers, 
prose writers, painters, who managed to find out a 
few new things in the same old colors, words and 
musical tones which La Bruyere considered ex- 
hausted in 1675. 
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Carnegie Hall was packed to the doors for De Pachmann’s 
recital last Thursday evening. 

Anna Case is on a five months’ tour. 

Josef Hofmann is giving six concerts within eleven days. 

Frederick Stock will conduct the Chicago Civic Opera 
performances of Siegfried. . 

Reinald Werrenrath champions American songs. 

J. Fischer & Bro. will publish Gertrude Ross’ new song, 
Why Don’t You Speak For Yourself, John? 

Harriet Van Emden will fill more than twenty engagements 


in November. 
Henry F. Gilbert’s The Dance in Place Congo recently had 
its London premiére at Queen’s Hall. ; 

Alberto Salvi is giving fifteen recitals this month in Texas, 
ahoma and Louisiana. : : 
Leopold Godowsky’s first venture out after his operation was 

to attend the De Pachmann recital. 
Luigi Comoni has been engaged as concertmaster of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Lea 
Theodore Spiering won success as conductor in Vienna and 
Berlin. 
The San Carlo Opera Company will complete its engagement 
at the Century Theater this week. ‘ 
Among the most noted musicians to arrive in America re- 
cently for what may prove to be a permanent sojourn 
is Waldemar Liachowsky, accompanist. _ 

Louis Graveure will give two New. York cecitals, the dates 
for which are November 18 and December 2, 

The Institute of Musical Art has enrolled 770 students for 
this season. R 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will give its first concert on 


Thursday ev , October 25. 
Schumann i Mi-Curci and John McCormack all 
appeared in recital in New York last Sunday. : 
Willy Burmester will have an unusually busy season in 
America this year. 3s © 
Richard Aldrich gave a luncheon at the University Club 
in honor of H, C. Colles, English music writer. 
Harriet Ware announces a concert of her compositions at 
Aeolian Hall on November 27. : 
The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and Margo, arrived on 
‘ © the steamship La Savoie, October -14- - ~— 


Lazar S. Samoiloff has bought a villa on Lake Como for 
summer music classes. 
Leginska studied conducting while she was in Munich 


recently, 

The Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag, a Viennese publish- 
ing house, is issuing a new series of miniature scores 
of the orchestral classics. 

Edwin Franko Goldman ‘believes that the day is coming 
when the band will be standardized. 

A Norwegian paper referred to Nyiregyhazi as “the -world 
champion.” 

Mona Bates, Canadian pianist, will concertize in Europe 
after the first of the year. 

Respighi is scoring another suite entitled I Pini di Roma. 

The ten concerts by the London Symphony Orchestra will 
be divided among no less than six conductors. 

Fay Foster won the Theodore Presser prize for a women’s 
chorus entitled A Little Boy’s Dream. 

Boris Levenson has removed his studio to larger quarters 
at 47 West Ninety-second street. 

Artur Schnabel will tour Russia in December. 

Rosing sailed on the Mauretania on October 9 for a month’s 
concert tour abroad. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra will give seventeen 
concerts during its first season. 

The highest price paid for concert tickets in Germany since 
the war—reckoned in gold—was at the Battistini-Dux . 
concert in Berlin, when the best seats cost $2.75. 

Two tenors from the Gescheidt Studios are engaged as 
soloists by the New York Oratorio Society. 

Senator Richards of New Jersey, organist, is a new mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the N. A. O. 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer will give a joint 
song recital at Aedlian Hall on October 31. 

Ida Geer Weller is firmly of the opinion that a woman 
can have both a career and a 3 

San Francisco now has a permanent opera organization, 
the San Francisco Grand Opera Association. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association will again 
give a prize of $1,000 for an orchestral composition. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt gave an unusually successful song 
recital at Aeolian Hall last Friday evening. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company has gone into invol- 

untary bankruptcy. “ 5 

Existence of the Zeitschrift fiir Music, Germany’s oldest 
musical paper, is threatened owing to the present eco- 

nomic crisis. 


The Dresden Orchestra is 375 years old. G. N. 
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De Gregorio Concert Huge Success 


On August 24, an interesting vocal and instrumental re- 
cital was given at the Wyckoff (N. J.) Auditorium by 
Franco de Gregorio, tenor ; Josephine Guajano, lyric soprano ; 
John B. Zabriskie, baritone (both pupils of Mr. De Gre- 
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gorio), and Anna Pinto, harpist. The proceeds were for 
the benefit of the Franklin Township Home and School 
Association. 

Each of the artists received a cordial reception from the 
large audience, and the critic of the Press Guardian ‘com- 
mented as follows: 

Franco De Gregorio, the well known lyric tenor, now of New York 
and formerly with a distinguished opera company in Europe and 
South America, presented a highly classic program to the residents 
of Wyckoff last evening. Mr. De Gregorio was in excellent voice 
and spirit and was applauded to the echo after each selection so 
that he was obliged to furnish several encores. He is a typical 
exponent of the beauty and richness ef tone that is the characteristic 
of the Italian “bel canto” system of study and it is doubtful if any 
of his auditors have ever had the pleasure of listening to a more 
highly finished artist. ; : : : 

His wife, Aina De Gregorio, accompanied at the piano and in some 
of his numbers was also- accompanied by Anna Pinto, the well 
known harpist, also of New York. 5 ‘ : 

Josephine Guajano interpreted her numbers with skill and anima- 
tion, She was the only soprano on the program and her rendition 
of the numbers was thoroughly enjoyed. : ; 

Ex-County Judge John B, Zabriskie, who is a pupil of Mr. De 
Gregorio, surprised his audience with a solo or two and participation 
in two duets. 

Elena Ehlers, who recently sang Micaela in Carmen at 
the Century Theater, was presented in a recital last year 
at the McAlpin Hotel when she then created a favorable 
impression. : : é 

Mr. De Gregorio has re-opened his New York studios 
and is also arranging a company for opera and concerts 
which will tour Australia, where he has sung with success 
in the past. He announces to the Musica Courter that 
he will be glad to hear talented young applicants at his 
studios, by appointment. 


An Arthur Wilson Artist Scores in Opera 


News of the continued success in Italy of Martha At- 
wood, soprano (Marta Atti) reached Arthur Wilson, who 
for a long period had been her teacher before she sailed 
less than two years ago. The acclamation of five packed 
audiences at the great Politeama Theater, Genoa, for her 
Mimi (La Boheme), late in August, was corroborated by 
the press, two of the reviewers being reminded of their 
greatest Mimis of other days. 

Declining for the present an offer for America by Fortune 
Gallo, the better to extend her experience in Italian theaters, 
Miss Atti accepted a contract with the Massimo at Palermo, 
Sicily, to begin October 28, which among other roles will 
cast her in a new opera by Cattozzo. 

Mr. Wilson has taken a new studio at 320 West Seventy- 
sixth street, New York, Tuesdays and Wednesdays he is in 
Boston, where the studio remains at 905 Boylston street. 


Rose Florence Sings in San Francisco 


On October 16, at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
Alice Seckels presented Rose Florence, mezzo soprano, in a 
song recital, assisted by Benjamin Moore at the piano. The 
program follows: Air of Cleopatra (Julius Caesar), 
Handel; Verborgenheit (Morike), Wolf; Cacilie (Hart), 
Strauss; Le Temps des Lilas (Bouchor), Chausson; Dasons 
La Gigue (Verlaine), Poldowski; In the Yellow Dusk 
(Li Po), Horsman; Pierrette and I (McCrae), Whitehorne ; 
Winter (Van Norden), Moore; Song of the Open (Lowell), 
LaForge; The Rose Has Charmed the Nightingale (Niko- 
lai), Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Cradle Song, Gretchaninoff ; Hopak, 
Moussorgsky; Madrigal Espanol, Huerte; Nana, De Falla; 
E! Pano Moruno, De Falla; Estrellita, Ponce; Clavelitos, 
arranged by Valverde. 


Another Buzzi-Peccia Pupil Scores Success 


Grace Divine, who has accomplished all her study under 
the celebrated Italian master, Buzzi-Peccia, made her debut 
on Wednesday night, October 10, with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, as Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana. This was her 
first appearance, but she will be heard in many other roles 
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before the close of the season. Her voice is a velvety 
mezzo-soprano, even throughout. Dramatically she made a 
great deal out of the role. 


Gunster Accorded Enthusiastic Reception in 
Home Town 


Frederick Gunster, the popular American tenor, was ac- 
corded a splendid reception when he appeared in concert 
in his home town, Scranton, Pa. The opinions of the press 
were as follows: 

Artist Triumphs in Home Coming Event—Gunster Gives Fine 
Program, Scranton’s musical season was opened auspiciously at the 
Central High School Auditorium. This was the home coming con- 
cert of Frederick Gunster. Since his last appearance in . Scranton, 
there has been a broadening and deep i at work on his 
art. Scarcely a phrase had been finished before his audience per- 
ceived the musicianship, scholarship, and sincerity of the singer. 
His choice of the Aubade from Lalo’s opera, Le Roi d’Ys, as his 
first number, showed an adeptness at program making, for if sung 
well, this morning song assists very materially in ingratiating the 
singer to his audience. It was a Pare to listen to Mr. Gunster’s 
interpretation. Pure diction and_ distinctness of utterance char- 
acterized his numbers.—Scranton Republican, 

Mr. Gunster 


r opened the program with the Aubade from Lalo’s 
opera, Le Roi s. It was sung with delicately graded tones of 
liquid beauty that completely captivated the audience and made them 
realize that a deep and broadening influence has been at work in 
Mr. Gunster’s art. Pure diction was noted.—Scranton Times. 


Jack Dempsey Escapes the M. C. 


According to a story in the Sun, a young woman named 

Mary Kinne, here in New York, had a tame linnet sparrow 
which bore the euphonious name Jack Dempsey, Jr. She 
was bringing him downtown the other day to take him to 
a moving picture studio where he was to be filmed, when 
he escaped in some unknown way in the Times Square 
station of the subway. 
_ The peculiar thing was that the next day a sparrow flew 
into the open window of the office of President E. F. 
Eilert, of the Musical Courier Company, in the twelfth 
story of a building about three blocks south and two west 
of where he was lost, alighting on a radiator. Evidently 
Jack was returning to the ways of his wild boyhood days, 
for, though he remained quietly in the office while undis- 
turbed, he was reluctant to be caught and flew out the 
window again when an attempt was made to do so. 

So, unfortunately, the Musica Courter is not to have 
the pleasure of returning the sparrow to Miss Kinne, who 
had been hunting for him steadily since she lost him. 


Tiffany School of Music Faculty Recital 


Several members of the faculty of the well known Tiffany 
School of Music of Springfield, Ill., were heard in a most 
interesting program at the Springfield Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, September 27. With George 
W. Killius, violinist, and Paul C. Beebe, cellist, with Mary 
Berdan Tiffany, head of the school which bears her name, 
played trios by Beethoven, Donizetti and Gade. 

Ridgely Hudson, of the lp og Telegraph, stated 
that Mrs. Tiffany “played with that same perfect under- 
standing, thorough mastery and artistic taste for which she 
has long been known in Springfield and pretty largely all 
over Illinois. Only a great love of her art and a lifetime 
devoted to the study of it and of imparting it to others, 
perhaps, can produce real musicianly and delightful playing 
such as hers.” 

Others appearing on the program were Oliver Smith, 
tenor, and Jessie Madeline Smith, pianist, and George 
Dietz Anson furnished the accompaniments. 





Edwin Swain to Tour Florida 


Edwin Swain, well known baritone, gave a recital at 
Marshall Fryer’s auditorium in Southampton, L. I., on 
August 30, under fashionable patronage. He sang in differ- 
ent languages and again demonstrated his ability to arouse 
his hearers to utmost enthusiasm. 

Mr. Swain is booked for a tour through Florida during 
November and December. He is also booked for a return 
date in Elizabeth, N. J., where he sang successfully last 
season. 


The Sylvania Hotel in Philadelphia 


Musicians sojourning in Philadelphia find the Hotel Syl- 
vania conveniently located just outside the heavy traffic 
district. While it is in the heart of the city, two and one- 
half blocks from the City Hall, it is free from the distract- 
ing noises incident to automobile and trolly-car traffic. The 
Sylvania Hotel has four hundred guest rooms, with all the 
— that are to be expected in the finest American 

otels, 


Studios Available 


Musicians and students who have not as yet located in 
New York for the winter would do well to visit the Vander- 
bilt Studios of New York, Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor, 
where attractive single, large and small rooms and studios 
for practice are available. There are branches at 37-39-41 
Ninth street; 125 East 37th street, and 13-15 East 38th 
street. Further particulars may be obtained at the 38th 


street renting office. 


25 
A Noted Accompanist 


Among the most noted musicians to arrive in America 
gon for what may prove to be a permanent sojourn, 
is Waldemar Liachowsky. A native of Russia, Mr. Lia- 
chowsky has lived for many years in Germany, except when 
on tour, his tours having brought him upon several occasions 
to America. He has made an enviable reputation for him- 
self as one of the world’s leading accompanists of great 
artists. He was the first one to play with Mischa Elman 
on tour, and he afterwards introduced Jascha Heifetz to 
Europe, accompanying him on his first three tours. 

During three seasons Mr. Liachowsky traveled with Maud 
Powell when she was at the height of her artistic career. 
After the war Mr. Liachowsky remained in Europe until 
recently when he was persuaded to come to America by 
Rudolph Polk, the American violinist, who has been playing 
abroad during the past two seasons with such success, and 
who is to tour America this winter with Chaliapin. They 
arrived together on the Leviathan and are shown in the 
accompanying photograph on the deck of that gigantic liner 

Since his arrival Mr. Liachowsky has been variously enter- 
tained, notably by Mischa Elman in his magnificent new 





WALDEMAR LIACHOWSKY AND RUDOLPH POLK 


apartment at Fifth avenue and Sixty-third street. During 
the present season Mr. Liachowsky will play with Rudolph 
Polk and Carl Flesch and with other artists to be an- 
nounced later, 

Among those whom Mr. Liachowsky has accompanied on 
tour during past seasons are the following: Elman, Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Jadlowker, Vecsey, Tilly Koenen, Flesch, Maud 
Powell, Therese Schnabel, Witherspoon, Josef Schwarz, 
Eddy Brown, Zimbalist, Kathleen Howard, Rudolph Polk, 
Piastro and Max Rosen. 


Leginska Plays Under Sir Henry Wood 


On September 8 Ethel Leginska played the Mozart con 
certo in A major at the Promenade Concerts in London, 
under Sir Henry Wood. A very large audience was 
present and gave the artist ten recalls at the finish of her 
performance. In March the pianist has been engaged to 
play at one of the Queen’s Hall Sunday afternoon symphony 
concerts, also with Sir Henry Wood. She will in addition 
appear again in a concert with Eugene Goossens. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Mabel McKinley 
On Sunday evening, October 7, at Aeolian Hall, Mabel 
McKinley, soprano, niece of the former president, gave a 
recital assisted by Michael Anselmo, violinist. Her pro- 
gram was a varied one, introduced by a group of Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann and Strauss numbers, and followed by 
Luckstone, Rabey and Thome. A group 


selections of Szulc, ; 
pleasing: Dunn's 


of three English songs were exceeding] 
The Bitterness of Love; Besly's Three Little Fairy Songs; 
and Spross’ Come Down, Laughing Streamlet, She con- 
cluded with Leraux'’s Le Nil, and the ever popular Gounod 
Ave Maria, with violin obligato by Mr. Anselmo. Miss 
McKinley's final number was given in memory of her uncle 
and President Harding, both of whom were great friends 
years ago, The soprano’s voice is of fine quality and she 
rendered her diverse program with much feeling, under- 
standing and sympathy. ; 

The New York Herald was warm in its praise of her, 
saying that “Her voice is a light soprano of good natural 
quality, frequently disclosing a richness of color and a 
warmth quite suited in the needs of the concert stage. Her 
interpretations showed clear comprehension of her numbers 
as well as sincerity of purpose and genuine feeling. Her 
phrasing was well planned and in some of her lyrics she 
succeeded in creating atmosphere.” : 

Miss McKinley has long been’ one of the popular artists 
to appear on vaudeville programs, but to the extreme delight 
of her friends and admirers she is now displaying her 
splendid talents and delightful voice in concert. 

Mr. Anselmo also is deserving of praise in his accompany- 
ing obbligato and in the several groups by Wieniawski, 
D'Ambrosio and Sarasate which he performed as solos. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 
Harry Kaufman 

Harry Kaufman, who created so excellent an impressioa 
at kis previous New York recitals and also when he 
appeared as soloist at ohe of the Stadium concerts two 
seasons ago, gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on Mon- 
day evening, October 8, when he upheld the good reputation 
previously made, Mr. Kaufman possesses many attributes 
which entitle him to recognition as a pianist of outstanding 
rank. His program comprised the prelude, aria and finale, 
César Franck; four Chopin numbers—nocturne op. 27, No. 
2; etudes op. 10 No. 12 and No. 7, as well ‘as Polonaise 
op. 53; two preludes by Rachmaninoff ; In’ tempo di Minuetto, 
Stojowski; Jeux d’ Eau, Ravel; Triana, Albeniz, and 
Kiinstlerleben by Strauss-Godowsky, all of which gave him 
opportunities to display his many good qualities from various 
angles 

The New York Tribune said: “Mr. Kaufman produced 
fine tone, with apparently little effort in the quieter phrases, 
especially the Rachmaninoff preludes, and he played with 
lightness and precision in the Chopin op, 10, No. 12.” The 
New York Herald commented: “Mr. Kaufman has a fine 
technic and an admirable understanding of phrasing with 
clear enunciation, Last night he showed much sympathy 
with the music he played, and his work was well received 
by an audience of good size.’ 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9 
The Verbrugghen Quartet 


Verbrugghen Quartet gave its fourth evening of 
chamiber music this season in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, October 9, before a representative audience. The 
program contained two posthumous quarters by Beethoven— 
op. 135 in F, and op. 132 in A minor—as well as Mozart's 
quartet in D minor (dedicated to Haydn). 

The work of these four excellent ensemble performers 
requires no further comment than has already been given 
them. Suffice it to say that their playing was marked by the 
same unusually fine tonal balance and musicianship, 

The New York Herald said in part: “Mr. Verbrugghen 
and his associates again showed dignity of feeling and 
much skill in their performance, and they received warm 
applause from an audience of moderate size.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 
The Verbrugghen Quartet 


The Mozart quartet in G, dedicated to Haydn, and the 
Beethoven posthumous quartet in B flat, op. 13, com- 


The 
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prised the fifth of the series of six programs scheduled by 
the Verbrugghen Quartet in Aeolian Hall. In this con- 
cert, on Wednesday afternoon, the well known organiza- 
tion showed the same admirable feeling for ensemble and 
artistic finish as it has at previous concerts. The last move- 
ment of the Mozart quartet, the molto allegro, was par- 
ticularly delightful. The Beethoven work was played with 
nobility of feeling and evident familiarity with the com- 
poser’s meaning. This quartet, Beethoven’s last completed 
composition, was given with the “grand fugue,” originally 
written as the conclusion for op. 30, but later published 
separately as op. 133. The fugue, which is not often heard 
here, was rendered with energy and conviction and clarity 
of style. The entire program as offered by these artists 
was decidedly pleasing to the audience. 

The Herald said of the performance: “The Verbrugghen 
artists again brought sympathy and elevation of feeling to 
their performance of works of great masters, and their 
program evidently gave much pleasure to their hearers.” 


The State Symphony Orchestra 

New orchestras are born every little while in New York. 
Three or four years ago it was the New Symphony; last 
season it was the City Symphony; last week it was the 
State Symphony, a new cooperative organization which 
chose Josef Stransky for its conductor. Cooperative orches- 
tras need a good box office conductor and—at least while 
he was head of the Philharmonic—New York has never 
had a better box office conductor than Mr. Stransky, a 
distinction of which the genial leader himself is justly 
proud, 

The first concert of the State Symphony took place at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, October 10. No one 
can demand of a new orchestra playing its first concert 
that it shall perform with a smoothness and precision to 
allow of comparing it with orchestras already long estab- 
lished. There was some roughness, occasional uncertainty, 
some out-of-tune playing; but, on the other hand, there 
was great promise. The upper strings were bright, if a 
little hard. There are familiar friends from the Phil- 
harmonic among the wood—Kouloukis, flute; the Chia- 
farelli brothers, clarinets; Mesnard, bassoon; Xavier Reiter, 
the veteran first horn—good soloists all, and bound to be 
vital parts of a fine ensemble later on. And the brass has 
the virtue of not being obtrusive. 

Mr. Stransky had chosen the most familiar of programs, 
the Meistersinger prelude, the Beethoven Seventh, the 
Strauss Death and Transfiguration, the Debussy Afternoon 
of a Faun and the Marche Slav, next to the worst piece 
ever written by Tschaikowsky. As Mr. Stransky’s con- 
ducting, through his years as head of the Philharmonic, is 
as well known to New Yorkers as the items of his program, 
there is no need of expatiating upon it here. 

There was a large audience. The boxes were full and 
the floor practically so. There was long continued applause 
to welcome Mr. Stransky; also after each of the numbers. 
There were lovely potted ferns all across the front of the 
stage, with lovely potted palms at either side, and by the 
time all the floral tributes had been laid out the scene much 
resembled a florist’s shop. 

The orchestra, as already stated, has great possibilities, 
but it would not be fair to apply the New York standard 
in a judgment of it until it has worked together longer and 
is also heard in a program less familiar. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER Il 


De Pachmanr 


Carnegie Hall was jammed to suffocation on Thursday 
evening, October 11, when, after an absence of eleven years, 
Vladimir de Pachmann, seventy-five years old, returned for 
a super-final farewell tour of America. And “jammed to 
suffocation” is an expression used advisedly, for seldom 
has Carnegie Hall been so filled to the last inch of standing- 
room nor nearer suffocation on account of the over- 
heating. One listened to de Pachmann in the sweat 
of one’s brow. And looked at him. As usual there was 
as much to see as there was to hear—or even more. His 
conversations with the inhabitants of the forward rows 
were long and elaborate; happily they were illustrated with 
pantomimic gestures which, as a rule, gave the rest of the 
house an inkling of what he. was saying, though the only 
remark loud enough to reach far back was the occasional 
“Bravo, Pachmann!” with which he rewarded himself after 
some passage executed with especial grace and finish. Once 
in a while, too, the ear could distinguish another exclama- 
tion—‘Pee-u-ti-ful !” 

And, as a matter of fact, de Pachmann was quite right. 
A great deal of what he did was beautiful in the extreme. 
There is, for instance, no one who sings a melody more 
beautifully on the keys—‘Sostenuto!” as he exclaimed once 
or twice. Sostenuto it was. And there is the acme of 
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earliness in his runs and scales. Never having heard 
Fim in former days, this writer cannot judge whether or 
not the marvelous “straight wrist’ method which he dis- 
covered for himself five years ago makes him play better 
than he used to or not (evidently he thinks so, for a good 
part of his front-row explanations were devoted to it) ; 
but if so he must have been a phenomenon, for today his 
playing in compositions which particularly appeal to him 
proclaim him as still in the forefront of the greatest con- 
temporary pianists. For a man of his age, it is simply 
remarkable. , 

His program began with the Beethoven Pathetique sonata, 
the introduction a bit deliberate and studied, the first move- 
ment not particularly impressive; but with the slow move- 
ment there came the opportunity to display de Pachmann 
at his best and de Pachmann did not fail to take advantage 
of it. Then came the Chopin, first the B flat major noc- 
turne, then the second impromptu, then the sixth prelude, 
B minor, and finally the seldom-heard Allegro de Concert. 
There was in them all the old charm, grace and beauty 
of which the de Pachmann legend has for years told us. 
Frequently there are unusual rhythms and accents—but that 
is de Pachmann; and even the old wizard could make very 
little music out of the tawdry Allegro de Concert, except 
in its few lyric passages. 

To end with, there were two Mendelssohn songs without 
words, two Schumann numbers (the seldom played Romanza 
in D minor and the Novelette in F), and the eighth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt. It is noticeable that Mr. de 
Pachmann’s dynamic scale is much lower than that of 
modern pianists. His fortissimo is no louder than the 
average forte of today. 

The huge audience was evidently greatly delighted with 
the playing of the veteran, for applause was plentiful and 
hearty; and it was equally pleased with his sallies and 
pantomiming, which often earned a hearty laugh even in 
the midst of his playing, something that is more or less 
disturbing to those who take music too seriously. De Pach- 
mann, however, is to be regarded not solely as a pianist, 
but also as a musical institution. One of his pranks was 
to play, as an encore, a bit of the so-called Minute Waltz, 
as the little girl beginner would do it and then to give the 
whole of it as de Pachmann does it, with a feathery light- 
ness that is inimitable. After the final number there was 
the usual crowding around the stage and further lecturing 
and playing by the pianist, who appeared much pleased at 
having an audience so close that he could address it with 
greater ease than under ordinary circumstances. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 
The Verbrugghen Quartet 


For the sixth and last concert of the series by the Ver- 
brugghen Quartet, a Brahms-Mozart-Beethoven program 
was given at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, October 12. 
Despite the fact that New York was celebrating Columbus’ 
discovery of America, a good sized audience was present 
and appeared to enjoy immensely the holiday treat offered. 

The Brahms quartet, op. 51, No. 1, in C minor, with which 
the program opened, was particularly lovely, one of the 
most beautiful parts being the second movement, the Rom- 
anze, which was most expressively played with deep feeling 
and colorful tone. These artists grasped the spirit of the 
Brahms work admirably. The Mozart A major quartet 
(dedicated to Haydn), rendered with purity of style, in- 
cisiveness of rhythm and cleanliness in phrasing, was fol- 
lowed by the Beethoven posthumous quartet, op. 131, in C 
sharp minor. The Beethoven works are perhaps the best 
things the Verbrugghens do, and to describe their playing 
of them would be to repeat the many terms of praise which 
have been applied to this unusual organization during its 
series of six concerts in New York. The members of the 
quartet have commendable individual technic and their many 
years of work together have developed a remarkable feel- 
ing for ensemble, The audiences have shown real appre- 
ciation of their artistic efforts and were especially efthusi- 
astic at this last concert of the series, recalling the quartet 


many times. 
Solomon Golub 


An interesting and artistic recital was presented at the 
Town Hall, Friday evening, by Solomon Golub, Jewish 
poet-composer and singer, introducing his own compositions. 
He is an excellent dramatic interpreter and possesses a 
tenor voice which he uses with skill and intelligence. He 
was heartily received by a fair-sized audience which really 
seemed to appreciate his art. The program included many 
of the numbers which he offered in his concert last season, 
as well as more recent compositions. 

The assisting artist was Mme. Pauline Kallman, who 
added greatly to the success of the concert by singing 
several interesting songs in an excellent soprano voice of 
fine timbre, and displaying artistic interpretation. Last 
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but not least, Boris Givoff and Leon M. Kramer proved 
themselves capable accompanists. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt 


Two real artists put their heads together over a program 
given at Aeolian Hall, October 12—Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
soprano, and Richard Hageman, composer, coach, and 
accompanist. The results obtained gave a crowd of recital- 
goers a rare treat. 

Miss Zendt’s gifts are ideal for concert use. Her voice 
is well schooled and capable of infinite gradations of color 
and size of tone. Always simple and charming in manner, 
she projects well-conceived and emotionalized song types 
with appropriate expression, careful phrasing and diction. 

Mr, Hageman’s accompanimenis are not of the kind to 
be mentioned in a final paragraph. Every note he plays is 
charged with meaning, apart from being coincident with the 
singer’s intentions. In this program he had excellent wares 
to show, notably two songs of his own and one each by 
Hadley, Tompkins and Wintter Watts. It would do Amer- 
ican composers a good turn if all last groups were as in- 
telligently chosen and performed with suc. enthusiasm and 
understanding. 

A Scandinavian group had just as good attention and, 
because of that and its novelty, was greatly liked. Bach 
and Mozart selections were sung with flexibility and an 
even scale, and the group of Schumann, Brahms, and Strauss 
Was greatly satisfying by reason of cleanly chiseled phras- 
ing and rapt delivery. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 
London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet opened its season with a 
recital at Aeolian Hail on the afternoon of October 13 be- 
fore a good sized audience, and delivered itself of a pro- 
gram of the sort that one delights to hear. Debussy was 
at the beginning and Beethoven at the end, with a Phantasy 
by Warner, viola player of the quartet, between the two, 
and numerous encores by way of good measure, 

James Levey, ill last winter, has resumed his accustomed 
position as first violin and leader of the quartet, and obtains 
extraordinarily beautiful results. He is evidently an artist 
of the first order, and his associates are as evidently no 
less so. In the matter of interpretation it is a long cry 
from Debussy to Beethoven, yet in each style was the quartet 
quite equally successful, playing the Debussy with that 
delicate shading and nuance which is its very life—and 
which is not always successfully maintained even by the 
best of quartet organizations—and the Beethoven with vigor 
of rhythm and solidity of tone as propriety demands. 

Not that one would suggest that the Londoners ever 
play with that sort of faint, slippery tone effected by some 
players in modern French music. That is never the case. 
Their tone is always warm and sonorous, yet delicate when 
the music requires it, and, with the perfect dynamic balance, 
full-sounding and satisfying. There is nothing better than 
Debussy when so played. 

Warner is a composer of talent, if not of either great 
depth or great originality. His Phantasy is pleasing, at 
times beautiful, and it. was received with the pleasure such 
music is certain to give. Beethoven surely needs neither 
comment nor commendation—though one is inclined to won- 
der the more why it.is that no composer ever seems to do 
just what Beethoven did with the quartet, even technically. 
The secret of genius, no doubt! No easy matter to play 
properly, and the Londoners, taking their task seriously 
and with proper veneration, gave noble utterance to the 
greatest of music. Mr. Levey’s return to the first stand is 
welcome. 


Anton Bilotti 


A treat indeed was the recital of Anton Bilotti, pianist, 
which took place at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
October 13, before a crowded house. Mr. Bilotti offered a 
well balanced program inclusive of many well known selec- 
tions. Opening with two Handel numbers he continued with 
Schumann’s Carnaval, opus 9, and a most interesting group 
of shorter pieces by Bilotti, Sgambati, Weber and Chopin. 
The conclusion was perhaps incentive of the greatest amount 
of applause, Saint-Saéns’ well known Dance Macabre, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Bilotti himself. The audience waxed 
enthusiastic over his splendid rendition of the number. 

Mr, Bilotti is a pianist worthy of note. His playing is 
characterized by its fine tonal quality and the excellence of 
the artist’s technic and interpretative ability. Maturity will 
certainly place Mr. Bilotti (who is one of our best known 
youthful pianists) among the elite of his profession. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 


Inga Orner 


Inga Orner, Norwegian soprano, a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Royal Covent Garden, 
London, gave her first New York song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, on the evening of Sunday, October 14. 

Miss Orner created a favorable impression at this recital. 
Her ‘singing commanded the approval of her audience, 
which sincerely applauded the singer, recalling her many 
times and demanding added numbers. 

Her program was made up of four groups. The first, 
a German group, contained d Schubert's Du Bist Die Ruh; 
two Brahms’ songs, Vergebliches Staendchen, and Wiegen- 
lied, as well as Waldfahrt by Franz. It was apparent from 
the applause bestowed that Miss Orner at once won her 
hearers, The next two groups were devoted to Grieg 
songs comprising Med en primula veris, Vandring i dave, 
Dulgt Kjerlighed, En Drém, Prinsessen, Verdens Gang, 
God Morgen and Jak for dit raad. Miss Orner has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as an interpreter of his 
songs, having been a pupil of the illustrious composer. Her 
singing of these numbers gained for her the applause due 
an interpreter of such ability. 

The closing group contained Along the Road, Cottenet ; 
Plaisir d’Amour, Martini: S Se tu_m’ami, se sospiri, Per- 
golesi, and Arditi’s Il Bacio. She was the recipient of 
many beautiful floral pieces. 

Max Rabinowitsh accompanied the soloist sympathetically. 


John Charles Thomas 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, having returned 
from recent European friumphs, 


one of the most enthusiastically encored. But 


was heard by a large’ 
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audience at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of October 14, 
in a program that offered scope for his voice and for his 
brilliant interpretative ability. His voice, as usual, was 
the first consideration, being delightful in ts color, the 
variety of its dynamic range, from the softest pianissimo to 
the most virile fortissimo, the dramatic nuance of which 
it is capable. Always, however used, this voice is notable 
for its beauty, its exquisite, velvety quality, a quality that 
never mars its manly, true baritone flavor, but is a delight 
to listen to. 

But, after all, the most beautiful voice would hardly be 
worth listening to were it not handled with skill, intelli- 
gence and musicianship, and these attributes Mr. Thomas 
possesses to a very unusual degree. Indeed his power of 
dramatic expression is so great that one regrets almost 
that he does not program a greater number of songs of 
strong dramatic feeling like The Opium Smoker, of Camp- 
bell-Tipton, one of the best numbers on this program and 
Mr. Thomas 
has a fine legato that is effective in delicate modern songs, 
and the public evidently delighted in his singing of Pierne's 
En Barque and Bemberg’s Il Neige, while Mana-Zucca’s 
Nichave was a triumph, both for the composer and the 
singer. 

The program was too long to list in full, including, as it 
did, songs from the classic period as well as the moderns, 
Strauss, ‘Wolf, Brahms, the modern French, English and 
Americans, among which one by the accompanist, William 
a was warmly received. 

Thomas was scheduled to remain in New York for 
a ne days before starting upon his trans-Continental tour, 
and his Aeolian Hall recital will be remembered as one of 
the notable events of the early season. 


Galli-Curci 


The Metropolitan opened its doors for the first time this 
season on Sunday evening, October 14, not to opera, but to 
one of opera’s greatest stars, Amelita Galli-Curci, in a 
program of songs and arias. The house was one of the 
largest that the Metropolitan will see this season, for, be- 
sides all the seats and the standing room being full, as 
usually is so when she sings, the orchestra pit was filled 
with chairs and there were 200 more of them on the stage. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, who has added a bit of weight this 
summer, was looking exceedingly well in a gorgeous cos- 
tume, the keynote of which was red. Her voice was in 
beautiful form, seemingly rested by a quiet summer after 
the strain of a very long season last winter. All the old 
agility was there in the coloratura numbers and in the songs 
there seemed an added note of sincerity in the interpretative 
work. 

She began with, Lotti’s Pur dicesti, and included three 
operatic numbers in her program—Tacea la notte, from 
Trovatore; the inevitable attractive bird from the Pearl of 
Brazil, and the equally inevitable Shadow Song from 
Dinorah, the latter two with the assistance of the skilled 
flute obligato of Mr. Berenguer, who also played a short 
group of solo numbers. And the Polonaise from Puritani 
must not be forgotten which closed a group otherwise made 
up of songs including Prisionero de amor (Taboada), 
charmingly sung in Spanish. The next group began with 
an attractive new song of Lily Strickland, O Little Drum, 
followed by a most effective number by Homer Samuels, 
her husband and accompanist, The Little Bells of Seville, 
which earned much applause for both the singer and the 
composer, 

It is hardly necessary to say that the house was as 
enthusiastic as it was large. There was hearty applause 
for everything the popular prima donna did, recall after 
recall, and the usual number of encores including those for 
which Mme. Galli-Curci sat down and played her own 
accompaniments. It was a most auspicious opening of the 
1923-24 season for her. It proved to the singer that her 
popularity has in no way waned and to the audience that its 
favorite is in best form. 


Mischa Mischakoft 


On Sunday evening last at Town Hall, Mischa Mischa- 
koff, violinist, was heard in his first New York recital. 
This young musician came into prominence last summer 
when he competed with 500 others for an appearance at one 
of the Stadium concerts; and after hearing him at the Town 
Hall one is not surprised at his having been chosen. 

Mischakoff's program offered every opportunity to study 
his playing from all angles, and it must be admitted he is 
qualified in every respect to take his place among the well 
known violinists of the day. Were it not for the fact that 
there are dozens of excellent violinists concertizing now, 
Mischakoff would have created much more of a sensation 
than he did. 

His opening number was Chaconne (Vitali), followed by 
Lalo’s Simphonie Espagnole. His next group was lighter 
and more appealing, consisting of Havanaise, Saint-Saéns ; 
Chanson- Meditation Cottenet; Lotus Land, Scott-Kreisler 
and Guitarre, Moszkowski-Sarasate. The capacity audience 
was noisy in its demand for encores after these. His fourth 
and last group included Elman’s arrangement of Standchen ; 
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been played. There is no reason why this violinist shoulil 
not go far. He has a winning personality and appears 
excessively modest, two qualities supported by real talent 
which would make ‘him a drawing card to those who desirt 
to hear a new violinist and one worth while. Harry Kauf- 
man was a most capable accompanist. 


Ernestine Schumann Heink 


There are many artists before the public today who 
always attract capacity audiences whenever they appear, and 
one of the greatest of these is Mme, Schumann Heink, who 
for years has been pre-eminently the great contralto, and 
today still holds that position in the truly artistic world 
which she has always occupied, proving that truly great art 
defies years. 

On Sunday afternoon Carnegie Hall held a capacity 
audience. Hundreds who were there to learn and those 
who know had assembled to pay homage to the great voice 
and the eminently great personality. Her program was 
such as she has offered for years. The first group was 
the Armada aria of Handel’s and this followed by two 
selections which only a voice of the quality and richness 
of Mme, Schumann Heink would think of programing 
today. The first was Erda’s Invocation, followed by Bran- 
gaena’s Call from Tristan—one so entirely different from 
the other and each equally great in their difference. In fact 
there are few singers today who could have sung the Call 
with more beauty of tone than she did. These numbers 
were followed by Die Allmacht, which perhaps received 
the greatest enthusiasm of all her numbers. Her second 
group was made up of Schumann, Franz and Brahms, 
familiar selections all, and it is perhaps in the Lieder that 


Mme. Schumann Heink shows her greatest art. After this 
she was forced to encore, of course, with the Erl-King, 
Her last group contained many trifles, hardly a repre- 


sentative English group but a characteristic group for popu- 
lar consumption. The program closed with the Bolero, 
L’Arditi, and of course there was the usual chamor for 
extra numbers, which she graciously accorded her admirers. 

After a recital of such importance as this one realizes 
the word “great artist” means infinitely more than is recog- 
nized in the local concert field as it exists today; and in 
maturity and not youth one finds the supreme and lasting 
art. 

The assisting artist was Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
who offered a group of light numbers and received favor 
able criticism for her fine playing. The most notable thing 
was a good technic and a beautiful tone. Katherine Hoff- 
mann was the accompanist for both artists, and as always 

gave her valuable assistance to the entire program 


John McCormack 


Again the magnetic name of John McCormack attracted 
a capacity house at the Century Theater when the celebrated 
tenor made his first “regular” appearance in recital on 
Sunday night last. It was the singer’s second recital of 
the new season, but he chose this one as the starter of his 
series which, it is easy to predict, will not oly present 
many new and interesting offerings, but also attract sold-out 
houses as well. 

He chose as his first number the Caldo Sangue from 
Scarlatti Re di Gerusalem and Sentirsi il petto accendere 
from Vinci's Artaserse. Both were, of course, exquisitely 
done and an encore became necessary—“The Love of Our 
Father Protect You.” Next came a group of German, all 
by Schubert, Der Jiingling an der Guelle provoking $0 
much applause that he had to sing it again. In these the 
tenor even surpassed himself. The other songs in the group 
were, Der Liebe hat gelogen, Das sie hier gewesen and Die 
entztickung an Laura. 

While McCormack can sing any sort of a program and 

(Continued on Page 40). 
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and: his last selection was Ernst’s arrangement, for violin New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 1360 
alone, of the Erl-King. So sincere is Mischakoff’s artistry 
that the audience refused to leave until several encores had 
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REAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC 


Problems in School Music as They Are Being Worked Out Today 


On many occasions the writer has been asked to prophes 
on the future of school music. This is not only a difficult 
thing to do, but also in any event it can only be the result 
of one person's judgment based upon experience of the 
past. It seems to us that the real future depends upon 
whether or not the present system of teaching public school 
music is going to be productive of real results, It is always 
interesting to follow changes in public school music, and 
they have been many in the past ten years. It is safe to 
say that in spite of all the changes, progress has been marked 
far in advance of almost any other school subject, largely 
because the superintendents have come to the realization 
that the subject is extremely important to the general wel- 
fare of the schools. It becomes primarily important during 
the assembly period. It is unfortunate that in many school 
systems the assembly period is used for purposes which are 
not entirely important or beneficial to the child, A recent 
questionnaire sent out by an educational society to prin- 
cipals and superintendents, vr the value of the 
assembly period, revealed the fact that the majority of 
answers showed that school singing was of the utmost im- 
portance, but the most important thing was addresses de- 
livered to the students, As a matter of experience we can 
hardly concur with this conclusion, because so few speakers 
know how to talk to children. Invariably their declaration 
are far above the average child mentality, and the pupil gets 
very little as a result of this speaking. Children like to do 
the things which they can do and understand. They do not 
like sermons, nor do they care to be lectured to, Good 
music in which the children can participate or which they 
can understand through hearing is one of the most important 
influences in the use of the assembly period. 

Apvances In SINGING, 

After all, music in the public schools means, in the largest 
sense, singing. It is through this means that the child 
expresses himself. It is through this channel that he cor- 
relates his work with his language, literature, biography, 
geography, etc. The music memory contest has always 
contained many songs which the children enjoy singing. 
The rest is a preparation for them to learn how to listen 
correctly and intelligently. All modern tendencies in school 
music seem to be in the direction of song singing, rather 
than in technic, It has been conclusively proved that the 
child gets much more enjoyment out of this method than 
he ever does out of the technical equipment which for many 
years was thought to be proper way to approach the subject. 
The assembly period is so important to singing because it 
gives the children an opportunity to meet together and to 
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realize the thrill which can come only as the result of 
organized singing. : : 

Another interesting fact is the type of material which 
is presented to children through the modern text book, 
It is so important in the presentation of music to - a 
child something which he likes to do and can do so well. 

Procress In INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

The real progressive steps, if such they may be called, 
have been taken in this field of school music. Within the 
past ten years, principals have recognized so completely 
the necessity for good instrumental music that every effort 
is being made to devote as much time as possible to the 
deve ent of orchestras, bands, string ensembles, quartets, 
etc. Other school systems have used the band and orches- 
tra for publicity purposes to advertise their tendencies in 
education. It is true, however, that this work reaches but 
a small percentage of the school population so far as actual 
performance is concerned, but the orchestra should stand as a 
medium for teaching the rest of the school to appreciate 

ood music, and if it does not serve this purpose then it 
ails in performing the function for which it was organized. 

Private classes in instrumental work are being established 
all over the country. The first difficulty which had to be 
met was the parent, because children like to play solo instru- 
ments, largely for the fun of playing the melody. In order 
to establish orchestras it is ‘necessary to train children in all 
the instruments which go to make up the orchestra. Some 
of these, such as oboe, French horn, and bassoon, are very 
difficult to play. It is surprising what has been accom- 
plished and what will be accomplished in this direction. A 
great many children who learn to play these unusual instru- 
ments are frequently able to support themselves through high 
school, and those who are wise take up the study of the 
unusual instruments. 

Crasses In AppRECIATION. 


It is a gratifying fact to note that in practically every 
assembly of the public schools today some attention is paid 
to the teaching of appreciation. The phonograph and the 
reproducing piano have been vital in this particular, Through 
them the best music in the world is brought directly 
to the attention of the children, and the school has been 
an important factor in bringing good music into the homes. 
It is reasonable to assume that many homes which now 

ssess mechanical musical instruments might never have 
ad them if the stimulus was not through the school and 
the child. It is a surprising fact that millions of children 
throughout the United States are made familiar each year 
with the great works of the masters, and this influence 
which teaches them to appreciate the best in music must 
eventually show itself in the home. Musicians of the 
professional world are yearly showing an increased interest 
in what is going on in the schools. This may be due to 
the fact that a higher type of teacher is entering the school 
system each yeas. The qualifications are higher and the 
demands are greater, and as a result there is not only a 
better type of teaching, but a higher standard of musician- 
ship. e are sure that those who guide the destinies of 
public education in music are sensible enough to realize that 
few people actually become performers in music, and there- 
fore the modern tendencies are along the lines of intellectual 
understanding of music, rather than practical or personal 
performance. 


Programs of Sistine Chapel Choir 


The Sistine Chapel Choir, under the direction of Mon- 
signor Don Antonio Rella, is to give two concerts in 
Carnegie Hall this week—on Thursday and Friday nights. 
These concerts will give the first opportunity to New York 
music lovers to hear this historic choir, for with the excep- 
tion of a tour throughout Australia a year ago, the Sistine 


Chapel Choir has never before left Rome. The New York 
concerts will be given under the patronage of Archbishop 
Patrick J. Hayes. 

The singing of the Sistine Choir is of course a cappella, 
and it presents mene written only in the traditional 
musical forms of the church, The choir is composed of 
sixteen tenors, ten basses, four male sopranos, four male 
altos and twenty boy sopranos and altos. By special per- 


. mission, the choir will wear its official garb of white sur- 


plices over purple and scarlet cassocks. Several of the 
compositions to be heard at the opening concerts have never 
before been given in America as they exist only in manu- 
script in the archives of the Vatican and have been especiall 
transcribed for the American tour by Monsignor Rel Ail 
the music which the choir sings is liturgical in character 
with the exception of the opening selection, written especially 
for this tour by fice and entitled Greetings to the 
American People, 

The programs are as follows: Thursday evening, October 
Sea to the American Sy we for eight voices 
(Refice) ; Tu Es Petrus (Thou Art Peter), for five voices 
( Perosi) ; O Salutaris Hostia (O Saving Victim), for 
four voices (Perosi) ; Laudate Dominum (Praise the ), 
for five voices (Palestrina) ; Benedictus Qui Venit (Blessed 
Is He), for six voices (Perosi) ; Alleluia (an expression of 
aa, , for two choirs and ten voices (Perosi) ; Domine 
Jesu Christie (O Lord Jesus Christ), for six voices 
(Perosi) ; Tota Pulchra Es (All Fair Art), for five 
voices (Palestrina); Ave Maria (Hail Mary), for four 
voices (Vittoria) ; Exultate Deo ( It in God), for five 
voices (Palestrina). Friday evening, reetings 
to the ican 5 for eight voices (Refice) ; Exultate 
Justi (Exult, O Ye Just in the Lord), for four voices 
(Viadana); Qui Operatus (He Hath Ws: ht) for six 
voices (Perosi) ; Bonum Est Confiteri (Good It 
fess), for five voices (Palestrina) ; O 

O Great Mystery), for four voices ( Vittoria) ; i 
Venit (Blessed Is He), for six voices (Perosi) ; Domine 
° (O Lord, Jesus i for six voices 
(Perosi) ; O Rex Gloriae = ,» for four 
voices (Luca Marenzio) ; tate no (Sing to the 
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Lord), for six voices (Perosi) ; Dies Irae (Day of Wrath), 
from the High Mass, Di Requiem, four and eight voices 
(Perosi) ; Exultate Deo (Exult in God), for 
(Palestrina). 


Philharmonic Concerts Begin Soon 

The selection of new American works for Philharmonic 
production at the society’s concerts in New York _ this 
season has been deferred to the last moment by Henry 
Hadley, the associate conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
to whom has been entrusted the — oe of choosing 
from the compositions submitted by native composers. 
Owing to this condition, Mr. Hadley’s programs could not 
be included in the society's program announcements for 
the season, which have been printed with a notation that 
these ‘ams were to be announced later. * 

With t on of these six concerts, oe an- 
nouncement has made for the season. Willem van 
Hoogstraten’s first am, which will open the Philhar- 
monic season on Thursday evening, October 25, has been 
on the poster outside Carnegie Hall for some time. As 
usual at the opening concert of the season, there will be no 
soloist, the conductor relying upon orchestral works alone 
for the season’s salutatory. 

The Thursday evening program will be repeated at the 
Friday afternoon concert on October 26. In the preparatory 
rehearsals for the opening concerts and for the week's out- 
of-town tour which will follow, besides the work which 
must be bestowed upon the ensemble members, some time 
must be devoted to the orchestral accompaniments for the 
soloists who will be heard on the tour—Mme. Szumowska, 
pianist; Joseph Schwarz, baritone; and Alexander Siloti, 
sore Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the soloist-conductor of the 

roit Orchestra, will also rehearse with the Philharmonic 
for his solo a rances at Carnegie Hall and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

The Philharmonic is in receipt of word from Holland 
that Willem Mengelberg’s Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam is extremely busy in a musical way, at the opening 
of its regular season following the musical jubilee in honor 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s twenty-fifth anniversary on the Dutch 
throne. One of Mengelberg’s compositions, written in honor 
of the Queen’s jubilee, may be heard at one of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in the latter part of the season. 

Seats for the Philharmonic opening may be obtained at 
the Carnegie Hall box office one week in advance of the 
concert, it is announced. Season tickets for all Philhar- 
monic concerts will be sold up to the time of the first con- 
cert in a particular series, after which time no seats will 
be sold at season rates. In former seasons it has been the 
custom to permit the purchase of tickets for the balance 
of a series at a pro rata of the season price, but this policy 
has been discontinued. ‘ 


National Opera Club Opens Season 


Starting with a press agent who knows her business, and 
attends to it, the National Opera Club of America, Baroness 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and _ president, 
mailed members The Melophonic Star, a little sheet devoted 
to the affairs of this important club. Calendar of events: 
the president's greeting, so full of ideas; editorial saluta- 
tory; members’ subscriptions to the Saturday evening 
Metropolitan Opera (at reduced rates); the Choral, now 
conducted by Carl Fiqué; personal notes; the full list of 
officers, etc., all are found in the sheet. 

This is the tenth year of “practical musical usefulness” 
of this pronoen club, and the interest shown in it was 
exemplified by the splendid attendance at the first event of 
the season, at the Waldorf-Astorig Hotel, October 11, when 
the program opened with vocal duets from operas by von 
Weber and Mozart, iz pr yA sung by two youthful so- 
pranos, Josephine Kirpal and Elsa Letting (Bertha Tindale 
at the piano). Later they sang duets by Frank and Herbert, 
and delighted the large assemblage with their beautiful unity 
and artistic finish. omer Simmons, who is the pianist for 
the conreenes succeeding Mr. Bowman, played solos by 
Scott and Griffes and received warm applause. Die Toten 
Augen, the new d’Albert opera, was told in story form by 
Mr. Hubbard, and he held the auditors’ attention shecustbon: 
for it contains much really beautiful music (the writer’s 
absolute pitch told him that much of it was in G and D 
flat). With words of hearty greeting President von Klenner 
opened the affair; her many quips as well as her earnest 
remarks and suggestions showed that she has full control of 
matters. 

Guests of honor were Fortuno Gallo, impresario, San 
Carlo Grand Opera Co.; George H. Gartlan, director of 
music, New York Public Schools; Mary Garrett Hay, pres- 
ident Woman’s City Club; Mrs. Theodore Martin Hardy, 
first vice-president, New York City Federation; Mrs, Walter 
S. Comly, General Federation Director, New York State; 
ge Totten, president Drama-Comedy; Mrs. Leonard L. 
Hill, president, Criterion Society; argaret McKinney 
litan Choral Club, and Isabel 
ew York Public Schools, 


ve voices 


McAllister, president Cosm 
‘Lowden, director of music, 


Isa Kremer’s Recital, October 21 


Isa Kremer will give her first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, October 21. 
Miss Kremer last year developed into a great “Sunday 
night favorite” at Carnegie Hall. Her program will in- 
clude s and ballads in Russian, French, English (yes, 
and Irish!), Jewish, German and Italian, Yasha Bunchuk, 
fon and Vladimir Heifetz, pianist, will be the assisting 

sts. 


Sylvia Lent at Town Hall October 29 


Sylvia Lent, a young American violinist who has won 
critical praise both in America and abroad, includes the 
following aig. her forthcoming engagements: A recital 
at Town Hall, New York, on the afternoon of October 29; 
Middlebury, Vt., November 9; yn ag Society of the 
Fine Arts, Washington, D. C., Dec t 3; Ridgewood, 
N. J., January 9. 


Ethyl Hayden Appearing with Orchestra 
The Cleveland Orchestra has engaged Ethyl Hayden for 
an appearance this season. r engagements include those 
with the Detroit Orchestra and the New York Oratorio 
iety. Miss Hayden opened her season with a recital 
in Hollidaysburg, Pa., October 12. 
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YOUNG AMERICAN VIOLINIST BEGINS AUSPICIOUS CAREER IN GERMANY 


Born and bred in America, another talented young musi- 
cian has just taken her place in the front rank ot young 
women who have recently distinguished themselves by a 

culiar gift for musical expression by way of the violin. 

rances Berkiove, of Russian antecedents as her name im- 
plies, betrays her Americanism unmistakably in her per- 
sonality, her vivacity, her self-reliance, young and delicate 
as she is and looks. At the same time, by her tempera- 
ment, her romantic outlook, her whole type, she gives ample 
tokens of her race. That she is predestined, not merely 
for music but for her instrument, is evident from her pas- 
sionate love of it and from the first samples she has given 
of her art—thus far in the by-ways rather than the high- 
ways of Germany. A mere wisp of a girl, she now stands 
at the threshold of a “career” and the news will go out 
from the musical centers of Europe as she climbs the golden 
ladder from success to success, 

Frances Berkova was born in St. Louis, but in early 
childhood was taken by her parents to Los Angeles, where 
she grew up and where she gave very early proot of musical 
talent. This was developed by local teachers at first, espe- 
cially by a Belgian violinist, Timmer, and by the concert- 
master of the Los Angeles Symphony, Mr. Beal. She was 
“discovered” for the big world by Zimbalist, who heard 
her by accident and persuaded her parents that Los Angeles 
was not the place for her. Thus she came to New York 
and was promptly accepted by Prof. Leopold Auer; with 
whom she studied for three years. 

Europe and its renowned atmosphere was considered 
tie next necessity and for the last two years or more young 
Frances, who has a particular aversion to being considered 
a Wunderkind, has finished her musical training under Carl 
Flesch, whose qualities as a relentless disciplinarian are 
sufficiently well known. 

While still under Flesch, the youthful artist won her first 
platform spurs in some of the larger provincial towns of 
Germany, and the critical comments leave no doubt of the 
deep impression which she left. Throughout her large, 
sweet, yet masculine, tone and her bravura technic are 
praised. but beyond that her obvious recreative gift. Cer- 
tain things, the critic of a Frankfort paper said, as she 
did them, showed that they were absolutely her own, that 
“no teacher could have taught them to her.” “Taste and 
absolute cleanness,” “lightness and elegance,” “magnificent 
technical and musical fulfillment,” “greatness and calm,” 
“brilliant achievement”—these are random phrases that fill 
her press reviews of the first three concerts. In short, if 
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enthusiastic criticisms and spontaneous, fairly electric ap- 
plause count for anything at all, then Frances Berkova is 
at the beginning of a triumphant success. 





Huberman’s New York Recital October 26 

Bronislaw Huberman, the Polish violinist, who returned 
this week from a notable concert tour of South America, 
will give his first New York recital of this season on Fri- 
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day evening, October 26, at Carnegie Hall, under the 
Supreme Concert Management. His program will include 
the Bach E major concerto, accompanied by a special cham- 
ber string orchestra; a novelty, Tausman’s sonata in D 
major, will have its first American performance on this 
occasion. He will also play his own violin arrangements of 
two popular Debussy piano numbers. 


Martha D. Willis Teaching in New York 


Martha D. Willis has resumed instruction in piano, theory 
and harmony at her New York studio in Carnegie Hall. 
She also conducts classes in musical appreciation and a train- 
ing course for teachers. Her children’s classes include the 
practical study of the keyboard, notation, eye and ear train- 
ing, rhythm and keyboard harmony. The normal course 
consists of a progressive series of lessons designed to show 
teachers a concise and comprehensive manner of teaching 
fundamental elements of music. The teachers’ training 
course is given in connection with the Normal Course, and 
does not follow any methods heretofore prescribed, but is 
developed from wide experience, research and study of the 
best teaching methods of Europe and America. The classes 
in musical appreciation may be attended by people who are 
listeners only and who wish to enjoy orchestral concerts, 
chamber music, recitals and opera intelligently. The lec- 
tures are illustrated with excerpts from the compositions 
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under discussion. In addition to her classes in New York, 
Mrs, Willis has taught with great success in Bryan and 
Waco, Texas. —_— 


Ruth Wilson Guest of Honor 


On October 9, in the apartments of Mme. Marione, presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. Calvert Wilson, of Los Angeles, Cal., entertained for 
her twelve year old daughter, Ruth. This youngster made 
her debut at Aeolian Hall on October 5 and despite her 
tender years received the serious attention which her playing 
commanded. The tea in her honor was attended by numer- 
ous persons well known in the local musical life, here. A 
partial list of guests is as follows: Mr. and Mrs. Gregor 
Cherniavsky, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Mrs. Joseph H. Smailes, 
Esther Rhoades, Marjorie Smailes and ‘Adele Marcus (all 
of Los Angeles), Mmes. Marione, Carolina Lowe Hovey, 
Meta Schumann, Hyde, Ira Campbell, William R. Stewart, 
Thomas J. Vivian, Anna C. Devine, A, W. Cochran, Herma 
M. Menth, Frances Kemper, J. F. Hemenway, Princess 
Lazarovuch Hrebelianovich and Mmes. L. W. Butler, Everett 
Barnes and Joseph Kendrick Butler of Brooklyn; also Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Russ Patterson, Curtiss Peterson, George P. 
Hopkins (of Nevada), Graham McNamee and J. A. Myers, 
Misses Caroline and Helen Beebe, Amy Grant, Vera 
Kitchner, Ruth Kemper, Stewart, Grove, Reba Davidson, 
Margaret Strong, J. R. Cathcart, Hazel Moore, Ruth 
Jones, Edna Van Voorhis, Hahn, Messrs. Michel Baro- 
chowsky, Enric Madriguera and Lawrence Haynes. 





Pilzer to Give Interesting Program 


Maximilian Pilzer, absent from the New York recital 
platform for the past six years, will return to it on Sunday 
afternoon, October 21, when he will give a recital at Town 
Hall with Harry Kaufman at the piano. Mr. Pilzer will 
play concertos by Bach and Bruch, and shorter works by 
Tschaikowsky, Paganini-Pilzer, Sgambati, Wieniawski- 
Kreisler, Drigo-Auer, Pilzer, Chopin- Powell and Bazzini. 
Mr. Pilzer has been abroad recently, giving concerts and 
composing. 


Mme. Cahier’s New York Recital October 31 


Following her first New York appearance of the season 
as soloist with the Society of the Friends of Music at 
Carnegie Hall on October 15, Mme. Cahier departed on a 
concert tour, filling engagements in the Middle West and 
South, She will return to give her annual New York recital 
in Town Hall on the evening of October 31. 





Another Intercepted Letter 
Hotel Continental, September 13, 

Just back from a matinée performance of Werther over 
at the Opéra Comique, dear Eddie, where our young Harvard 
Glee Club tenor, William Martin, made his debut in the 
title part and in a most successful style. 

His voice is of a fresh, light, sweet-toned quality that 
moves with facile ease throughout his entire compass. He 
sang with delightful assurance that spoke volumes for 
excellent coaching, and his stage appearance was a combina- 
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tion of slim boyishness and indecision of gesture that clings 
to the part of melancholic Werther. : 

His acting was immature and deliciously naive in its 
decided alootness to the other characters and their scenes 
but his pleasant personality and earnest desire to please 
made one feel that definite criticism should be left until 
other performances. 

Albert Wolf, who conducted, was unusually kind in sup- 
porting Martin’s unexpected tempos, and he kept his 
orchestra from drowing out the newcomer’s efforts. 

A large house that brimmed with Americans was genuine 
in its applause and insisted on an encore of Werther’s third 
act aria. 

Respectfully submitted, dear Eddie, by your impetuous 

SALLY. 
Edouard Risler ‘Coming to America 


The announcement made last week in the columns of the 
Musicat Courier that Edouard Risler would be in America 
this season for a short tour beginning in December has 
been received with more than the usual interest which fol 
lows such announcements. Mr. Risler’s coming to America 
has been anxiously awaited for some years by the many 
music lovers to whom his reputation is known, and by the 
few who have traveled abroad and have had the pleasure 
of hearing him in his native Paris. 

Mr. Risler is recognized as one of the leading pianists 
of France. His interpretations have been accepted as types 
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of the highest classicism, and his knowledge of the proper 
treatment of the works of the old masters has brought to 
him the highest esteem all over Europe and in South Amer- 
ica, where he has made several highly successful tours. Mr 
Risler is also a master of modern styles and has presented 
to the Parisian public some of the leading works of the 
living French composers. He is a member of the Superior 
Council of the Paris Conservatoire and holds numerous other 
honors in the French capital. His American tour is being 
managed by Bernard Laberge, who is also manager for 
Joseph Bonnet and Marcel Dupré, the eminent French 
organists., 


Boris Levenson in New Studio 


Boris Levenson, Russian composer, owing to his ever 
increasing number of pupils has found it necessary to move 
into larger quarters. His new studio, at 47 West 92d street, 
New York, is in ” heart of the new musical center and 
is easily accessible by surface, elevated and subway roads 

Nash and Jordan in Joint Recital 

Frances Nash, pianist, and Mary Jordan, contralto, are 
booked for two joint recitals, the first in Omaha, Neb., 
October 28 and the second in San Antonio, Texas, No 
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AMERICAN SINGER HAS 
FORTUNATE ESCAPE AT TOKYO 


Clair Eugenia Smith and Party in Midst of Great Japanese 
Earthquake 

Clair Eugenia Smith, the American singer, was one of 
those who were caught in the Japanese earthquake. “I just 
escaped being killed by a few hours,” she writes to a 
member of the Musica, Courter staff. “We left Yokohama 
early on Saturday, September 1, the very day of the earth- 
quake and had just got settled in the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
when the great shock came at noon, Without doubt we 
should have perished in Yokohama, for others who were in 
the Grand Hotel, where we stayed there, were victims. It 
was completely destroyed in fourteen minutes.” 

Mrs. Smith's experiences in Tokyo were none too plea- 
sant, but needless to say she was perfectly satisfied to have 
escaped with her life and the safety of all her party. Her 
experiences were most interestingly told in the China 
(Shanghai) Press of September 15, from which the follow- 
ing is taken: 

“Only one suitcase to lose and | saved that!” 

Clair Eugenia Smith caught in the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo at the first shock, grabbed her one suit 
case and fied rhe suitcase was bed, dressing 
table and general source of comfort to her in the 
horrible flame-enveloped night which she, along 
with thousands of others, spent in Hibiya Park. 
The prima donna, who is accompanied by her hus- 
band, William Smith, her son and young niece, 
and |. Flatow, of New York, is on her way around 
the world. The party traveled from the States on 
the President Lincoln and disembarked for a sight- 
seeing and concert tour of Japan. 

“We saw sights but not the kind we expected,” 
declared Mrs. Smith, who has recovered almost 
entirely from her terrible experiences. 

“When the first shock came,” she said, “I tried 
to run. It was like trying to run up the wall or 
climb one of those crazy every-which-way staircases 
that they have at Coney Island. The hote! was 
swaying like a bamboo tree in a typhoon and the 
water trom the pond in the hotel gardens rose in 
waves that washed over the hotel roof. 

“We reached the park along with thousands of 
others and took refuge there until the next morning, 
not daring to venture back to the hotel for food 


even, Not only did we have the earthquake and 
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fire to scare us but we were near the zoo full 
of wild animals. Interestingly enough, however, 
not one of the animals was hurt nor did any escape! 

“The Imperial Hotel by some strange freak was 
short of food supplies and had only enough to last 
for six hours. There were 140 foreigners all told 
in the hotel and by the evening of the following 
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of Australia, which took us to Kobe. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Australia, once the German 
ship Von Tirpitz, named for the father of “U” 
boat warfare, and the Whipple, a war vessel, a 
destroyer, were salvation ships. 

“The Empress took us as far as Kobe. There 
we boarded the Dongola and here we are. And 


JAPANESE 


AN AMERICAN SINGER IN THE SIARTHQUAKE, 
Clair Eugenia Smith, the American soprano, who was on tour in Japan at the time of the earthquake, was one of those who 
luckily escaped. (1) American refugees on a lighter just putting out into Tokyo Harbor to board the destroyer, Whipple, 
September 6, 1923, Mrs. Smith in the center of the picture in the large straw hat. (2) In front of the Hotel Imperial, 
Tokyo. Mrs. Smith, snapped only a few minutes after the main shock of the earthquake, while the earth was atili 
shivering in the after-shock. Her expression betrays the fact that she is not feeling as happy as she might. (38) Mrs. 
Smith and her niece among the refugees in Hibiya Park, Tokyo. This photograph was taken only a few moments after 
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day the supply of drinking water was exhausted. 
Because of the shortage of supplies we were all 
rationed so that our menu for the five days we 
were there until we could be taken out to Yokohama 
was cold beef and very little of that, twice a day, at 
ten in the morning and four in the afternoon. 

“The quakes were so severe that we didn’t stay 
in the hotel all the time by any means. In fact, we 
spent most of our time in the park. The Japanese 
seemed to be absolutely unaffected. I saw no tears 
and heard no lamentations. They all went in .bath- 
ing in the park pond just the same as if nothing at 
all had happened. It was like watching some gigan- 
tic beach scene. However, when the quakes con- 
tinued, day by day, the Buddhists among the Jap- 
anese deserted Hibiya for Shiba Park, where the 
Buddhas are. There are no Buddhistic shrines in 
Hibiya, only emblems of the Shinto faith. 

“The’ first shock broke open the earth. In the 
five days that passed until we were rescued there 
must have been at least 700 settling quakes, some 
almost as severe as the first, others quite light. 

“On Thursday we got word that we were to be 
taken out of Tokyo. We were piled into Japanese 
army trucks and taken about two miles from the 
city to where a lighter from the United States de- 
stroyer Whipple was waiting. In one hour we were 
on the Whipple where the 140 of us were served 
with hot soup, coffee and hot food, the first we 
had had in more than five days. We were then 
transferred to the Andre Lebon, lying in what had 
once been the harbor of Yokohama. Here we lived 
until Saturday when we went aboard the Empress 
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Mrs. Smith is seated on a huge five-ton stone pillar thrown over by the force of the quake. 


there’s the suitcase,” said Mrs, Smith, pointing to 
the travel-stained bag. 

“The sights we saw beggar description,” she con- 
tinued. “Even now, when I speak of the expe- 
rience, my blood runs cold. I am not shell-shocked 
but earth-shocked. However, I’m lucky to be here 
in any condition.” . 

Mrs. Smith will be in Shanghai for some time 
and may sing here before she and her party leave 
for India, Egypt and Europe. She will make her 
debut in Paris in the spring after which she will 
return to New York. 


Nyiregyhazi Called “World Champion” 


“The young world champion, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, played 
a magnificent program with overwhelming power combined 
with moods of the finest musical poesy.” In this way did 
the Kristiania Morgenbladet sum up the art of this extraor- 
dinary pianist. 

The opinion of the Aftenposten was: 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi played the Liszt concerto in E flat and Liszt's 
Dance Macabre with fabulous virtuosity, Especially in the latter 
did his fingers achieve the sheer unbelievable. 

_The Kristiania Arbeiderbladet likened Nyiregyhazi to the 
king of birds—the eagle. 

He is indeed a phenomenon. There is something eagle-like about 

the surety and ease with which he solves all problems—he made one 
think of an eagle pouncing upon its prey and overcoming it gracefully 
and without difficulty. Indeed, technical difficulties seem not to exist 
tor him. And» this youth possesses a strength such as we have not 
found in any other pianist. Nyiregyhazi is to be ranked with the 
very greatest pianists of our time, In the matter of power and 
virtuoso splendor he stands unrivalled. 
_ Nyiregyhazi was the soloist at the Maine festivals, appear- 
ing at Bangor on October 5 and at Portland on the ninth. 
He made his first Canadian appearance in Montreal on 
October 11, then returning to give concerts in Sandusky, 
Carbondale and Greencastle. 


Thorpe Pupil Sings for Radio 
Ethel Mae Servis, soprano, accompanied by Frank L. 
Gardiner, broadcasted a song recital from WMAL at 
Trenton, N. J., on September 27. Miss Servis, who is a 
pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe, has received a ‘number of 
tters expressing admiration for her singing. 


Schofield Opens Season at Ogontz 
.Edgar Schofield has been engaged by the State Normal 
School, of Willimantic, Conn., for a recital to be given 
there January 13. Mr. Schofield’s first en norange of the 
season was booked at the Ogontz School, a. 
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Mona Bates to Concertize in Europe 


Mona Bates, Canadian pianist, who scored a big success 
at her London, England, recital late in 1922, will leave her 
Toronto home about January 1, when- she -will again go 
abroad to concertize in London as well as in other-English 
and continental cities. 

At her last London appearance the press was unanimous 
in its praise of Miss Bates’ artistic playing. - The London 
Courier said: 

Her interpretations were imbued with a musical. spirit that made 
their appeal irresistible to the large audience present which rewarded 
her with the keenest attention and enthusiastic approbation of her 
play. She has a bigness of view and a virility.of expression which, 
together with an earnestness of manner and charm of personality, 
make her renderings worthy to rank with those of our leading pianists. 
She has developed her technic to a point where it. responds spon- 
taneously to her musical thoughts so that she gives -herself unreserved- 
ly to conveying to her auditors her conception of the composers’ in- 
tentions with the yp a of results. Her intuitive sense of rhythm, 
nuance, and tone color gave a life and glow té her performances 
which is rare among young artists, 


The Evening Standard’s verdict was: “A fine technic— 
a keen sense of musical beauty.” The Express commented : 
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“Plays with a great deal of charm.” The Times: “The 
performances were fresh and genuinely musical.” The 
Musical Standard remarked: “She has temperament and 
her interpretations ‘reveal thought and _ intelligericé.” ~ The 
London correspondent to the Toronto Star wrote: “Mona 
Bates evidently possesses the magnetism which holds an 
audience. The genuine enthusiasm of the prolonged ap- 
plause showed the delight Miss Bates gave to her audience.” 


W. Henri Zay’s Pupils in Demand 

W. Henri Zay, New York vocal teacher, who just pur- 
chased the beautiful residence of Henry Morgenthau, the 
late Ambassador to Turkey, enjoys the distinction that many 
of his pupils are at present appearing successfully in various 
parts of the country. William Clegg Monroe, ‘baritone, who 
created the role in Pan in America at the Asheville (N. C.) 
Festival, has recently sung at several recitals, one at North 
Carolina College with Prof. Scott-Hunter, also at Salem 
and Greensboro, N. C. Recently he was engaged at Linden’s 
Opera House, New Brunswick, N. J., and the week before 
at Hartford, Conn. He is now solidly booked for the next 
six months, 

Olga Lehman, soprano, has just finished a tour, appearing 
in Atlanta, New Orleans, Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Brooklyn, White Plains, etc. Jean Patterson, whose lovely 
dramatic lyric soprano voice and winning personality in- 
variably make her successful, recently appeared in Hart- 
ford, New Brunswick, Jamaica, as well as at the Rivoli and 
Rialto theaters in New York. Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, 
singing at the Tremont Congregational Church, has also 
appeared at Larchmont, Mount Vernon and Pelham, N. Y.; 
she recently sang solos at three different churches on one 
Sunday. Alice Gates, ger aes appeared in recital at the 
Lotus Club, New York, with Mr. Zay at the piano; also at 
White Plains, both these engagements being under the ‘man- 
agement of Antonia Sawyer, whose contract was arranged 
in Mr. Zay’s studio. Edward Pooley, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for the Ziegfeld Follies in New York. 


Luisa Hayes Triumphs in Italy 

Luisa Hayes, American soprano, is now winning great 
triumphs throughout Italy, appearing with her husband, 
Angelo Minghetti, in leading opera houses of Italy, Miss 
Hayes is American born, studied yoice in America and 
Milan and. has sung with great success at Sart Carlo of 
Naples, at the Constanzi of Rome and at the Reale of 
Malta. This summer she sang, with marked success, Mimi 
in La Boheme and also Madame Butterfly. She is coming 
back to America shortly with her husband, who is one of 
the leading tenors of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


New York String Quartet to Tour 


The New York String Quartet. will start om its: first 
Western tour shortly after its New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on October 19. Three Montana cities will hear the 
Messrs. Cadek, Siskovsky, Schwab and Vaska at the out- 
set of the tour. They are Miles City, where the quartet 
plays on October 29; Red Lodge, which hears, it on October 
31, and Bozeman, which is to have a chamber music concert 
on November .2 


Stanley to Appear with State Symphony 
Among other engagements already announced for Helen 
Stanley is a recital appearance in ‘the Gettysburg (Penn 
sylvania) Concert Course in November. 
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Stanley’s New York appearances will be as. soloist. with the 
State Symphony Orchestra in February. 


DINNER IN COLUMBUS FOR 
OHIO MUSIC FEDERATION 


Kelley, President, 
Announcements 


The Ohio Federation of Music Clubs held an important 
board meeting in Columbus, October 11, 12 and 13. On 
the evening of the eleventh the Columbus Music Club, Mrs. 
Andrew .Timberman president, gave a brilliant banquet at 
the Hotel Deshler for the board and Ohio State presidents 
and club delegates. The speakers of the evening were: 
Mrs. Stillman Kelley, Mrs. Andrew Timberman, Ella May 
Smith, Bertha Baur and Dr. Carl Eschman, director of 
music in Dennison University, Granville, Ohio, Much 
emphasis was placed on the fact that the National Federa- 
tion of Music Cubs i is a federation of both men and women. 

Several important announcements were made at the board 
meetings. Great enthusiasm was shown when it was learned 
that the Columbus Music Club was financing the’ national 
contest winner in violin, Miss Borneman of Columbus, who 
won a scholarship with César Thomson. 

The"Music Federation is now working out a plan whereby 
the national contest winners in voice, piano and violin may 
obtain scholarships with the greatest masters. The Ohio 
board is announcing composition prizes for an anthem, a 
secular song and a trio for women’s voices. The winning 
numbers will be performed at the Ohio Music Federation 
State meeting in Toledo next April, at which time a big 
junior contest will take place. 

Mrs. John S. Jones, of Granville, chairman of legislation, 
gave a dinner to the board at the Columbus Club preceding 
Rosa Ponselle’s concert, at which the board was again 
guests of the Columbus "Music Club. 


Mrs. Stillman Makes Important 


Annual Harvest Festival and Barn Dance at 
Fulton Farm 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Fulton of Elmsford, 
N. Y., enjoyed the ideal weather a week ago Saturday and 
the splendid entertainment and comforts provided by their 
hosts at their country home. A musical program of rare 
excellence was rendered by Mrs. Selleck, Mrs. Holmes, 
Messrs. Holmes, Tuckerman, Hindermyer and Fulton, con- 
sisting of solos, duets and quartets which were highly 
appreciated by all present. Arthur Requa presided at the 
piano. These artists are all members of the Musicians’ 
Clab of New York of which Mr. Fulton is treasurer. 

A bountiful colation was served and the Minnerly Jazz 
Band of Tarrytown dispensed dance music until midnight. 
Guests to the number of about 150 attended. 





Griffes Group Tour an Extensive One 


Extremes mark the route of the Griffes Group, as Jacob- 
inoff, violinist, who, together with Olga Steeb, pianist, and 
Edna Thomas, mezzo contralto, make up this combination, 
says, “we are playing all the way from the North Pole to 
the South Pole.” And so it would seem, for beside cover- 
ing the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific the oe 
Group has engagements closed from Winnipeg, Canada, to 
Galveston, Tex., as well. To quote Jacobinoff again, he 
feels his responsibilities keenly, he states: “Ordinarily I 
have only myself any my precious fiddle (a real Guarnerius ) 
to look after, but on the Griffes Group tours I have these 
two girls as well—and plague take it, they are so pretty and 
folks make such a fuss over them that it seems each time 
that we will never, never make that train on time.” 


Bertmen Scores at Englewood Concert 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, made his first appearance of the 
season at the Conservatory of Music in Englewood, N. J., 
on September 24, playing a program of compositions by 
Handel, Gluck- Brahms, Mozart, Chopin, Paderewski, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff, Chopin-Liszt and MacDowell, in his 
customary artistic and delightful manner. The young artist 
was received enthusiastically. Mr. Bertimen’s playing was 
broadcasted from Station WJZ the evening before this 
concert. 





Grace Kerns Starts Season at Washington 

Grace Kerns started her fall concert tour at Washington, 
D. C., on October’7. During this month the popular soprano 
will sing ten engagements with an equal number of appear- 
ances scheduled for November. 


Morini’s London Debut, December 16 


Erika Morini writes from Semmering, Austria, that she 
will make her London debut on December. 16, before 
sailing. for New York. 


$1 





GRACE HOLST AND ARNE VON ERPECUM SEM, 


the Chicago Opera singer, and Formichi recently gave an 
evening of opera bits at the National Theater, Christiania, 
Norway, which was splendid. According to a letter from 
Thelma Larsen, an American soprano, who is studying with 
Mr. Sem, “their voices were glorious and they had a wonder 
ful reception.” Miss Holst says that this teacher is the man 
who gave her her real start and inspiration and she is with 
him constantly during her stay in that city. 





Leon Sametini with the Greatest 

Leon Sametini, violin virtuoso and teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College, has been chosen among the artists por 
trayed in characteristic playing poses, who have been 
selected as representative types of the accepted .Belgium 
French, American, German and Hungarian violin school 
playing. The others selected are Eugene Ysaye, Jascha 
Heifetz, Cesar Thomson, Mischa Elman, Leopold Auer, 
Carl Flesch, Albert Spalding, Bronislaw Huberman, Franz 
Kneisel, Jacques Thibaud and Fritz Kreisler, 


Frieda Klink Studying with De Reszke 


Frieda Klink, the contralto, who spent part of the summer 
at Schroon Lake as assistant teacher to Oscar Seagle, sailed 
recently on the S. S. America with the Seagle class for 
six months of study at Nice under Jean de Reszke at the 
de Reszke-Seagle School there. Miss Klink was awarded 
the free scholarship which was offered by Mr. de Reszke 
While abroad she will make her operatic debut at the new 
opera house in Nice and on her return in Apri! will resume 
her concert and operatic work here. 


Hartford to Have Fine Course 


Metropolitan Musical 
Kellogg, of Hartford, 


Bureau has arranged with 

Conn., for the following 
course of Sunday afternoon concerts at Poli’s Capitol 
Theater : November 18, De Pachmann; December 9, Giovanni 
Martinelli; January 20, Erika Morini and Carolina Lazzari; 
March 9, Maria pee. 


The 
Robert 


May Korb to Appear with Orchestra 


May Korb has been booked to appear with the symphony 
orchestra in Allentown, Pa., for the first concert of the 
season on December 18. This engagement was the result 
of her success at the festival last season. 


Macmillen Heard in London 


Francis Macmillen, the 
recital in London in six years at the 
September 30. 


American violinist, gave his first 
Royal Albert Hall, on 
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SUMMER CONCERTS AT SCHEVENINGEN 
END WITH BEETHOVEN CYCLE 





Schnéevoigt to Conduct Again Next Summer—Americans Among Successful Soloists 


Scheveningen, Holland, September 16.—Yesterday marked 
the close of the’ summer concerts under Prof. Georg 
Schnéevoigt. The Finnish conductor decided to make his 
farewell concert a rather pompous one and chose a 
Wagner program which began with Wotan’s Farewell to 
Brinnhikle. We imagined ourselves to be Briinnhilde 
(the comparison is a bit daring but it will do), and Schnée- 
voigt, Wotan, who through fiery flames looked toward Wal- 
hall (Stockholm, where he will conduct this winter), and 
departed from us. After several other Wagner numbers 
the concert appropriately closed with the national hymn, 
Wien Neerlandsch bloed. The entire audience, ourselves, 
excluded, joined in the singing and again, as at the end of 
every past musical season, we felt touched but at the same 
time as happy as a school boy at vacation time. Flowers, 
bravos, handkerchief waving—all were indulged in as usual 
at farewell concerts. “Prendre adieux c'est toujours mourir 
un peu”’—but be consoled—Schnéevoigt will conduct here 
again next summer 

Schnéevoigt doesn't belong to those artists who go in only 
for the very modern. His taste in this respect is quite 
moderate. For instance, his opinion of Mahler is nothing 
like Mengelberg's, whose worship of him is almost god- 
like. Schnéevoigt doesn't hesitate to say that he is not a 
genius like Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms. He classifies 
him as a very talented musician who has written large and 
important works. He claims that Mahler, in his symphonies, 
is more of a lyricist than dramatist, and that those parts 
which really are beautiful show a too prevalent leaning 
toward Schubert. He claims further that a strong personal 
touch, like that found in Beethoven for instance, is missing 
altogether in Mahler's works. 


Scunkevoict Devoten To TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
While the summer's programs contained no Mahler, there 


was instead plenty ef Strauss and some Ravel. Numbered 
among the Strauss works was Ein Heldenleben, a work of 
which we are only moderately fond. Strauss has long 
ceased to be a hero in our eyes and the lives of his heroes, 


are now much less interesting than formerly. 
still Death and Transfiguration, 
Don Juan, and Till Eulenspiegel. All of these were pre- 
sented by Schnéevoigt and, like everything he does, were 
conducted with brilliance, fire and soul. 

We were happy to hear Sibelius’ second symphony again 
since we missed it last summer. The characteristics of Fin- 
land and its people are deeply and authentically imbedded 
in his music, Melancholy and sad as it is in its opening 
theme, but still so full of poetry and light that one is capti- 
vated by it. A beautiful work which has not received the 
recognition here which it deserves, As usual, of course, 
we heard plenty of Tschaikowsky! Among his works the 
favorite Pathetique. Those wishing to know Schnéevoigf 
at his most powerful moments must hear him conduct this 
symphony. In the music of the great Russian, Schnéevoigt 
has ample opportunity for that outward display of which 
he is so fond. The intensity of his interpretation and his 
devotion to Tschaikowsky may be compared to one who 
allows a transfusion of his blood to another—who gives soul 
for soul 


like his own, 
For us his best works are 


Brut Danupe In A Frencn Gown. 

As we have often said, Schnéevoigt loves contrasts, so it 
was not surprising to have him offer a Haydn symphony 
following Ravel's La Valse. A_ splendid opportunity to 
show anti-revolutionists just how far (!) our music is now 
advanced, Entre nous, dear reader, | would much rather 
hear the Beautiful Blue Danube waltz than the cunning re- 
arrangement of a few strophes of that genuine Viennese 
Waltz as concocted by Ravel. Besides this we had Ravel's 
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Rhapsodie Espagnol, a mixture of Chabrier’s Espana and his 
own Valse; Spain seen through the eyes of a refined French- 
man of hyper-nervous temperament who well understands 
the “tricks of his trade.” Like former years the closing 
concerts consisted of a Beethoven cycle, having for a climax 
the ninth symphony. 

AMERICANS AMONG THE SOLOISTS. 

Among the soloists deserving mention must be included 
Harriet van Emden, the young American who is quite a 
favorite here. Her beautiful voice, tasteful interpretations 
and perfect intonation all tend to make her a 
sheer delight. Then there was Mme. Charles Cahier who 
made a striking success, Her voluminous voice sounded to 
great advantage in the tremendous hall of the Kurhaus. 


arance a. 


October 18, 1923 


No. 2; Sonata Pathetique; Andante Favori; Sonata Appas- 
sionata. 

This news will be welcomed by the ever increasing number 
of Beethoven enthusiasts in New York, Lamond being one 
of the most noted of the world’s interpreters of the mas- 
ter’s music. 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn 


Dancers Open Season 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Company 
of Dancers their season with a week's engagement 
at Atlantic City ening October 15. Then will follow an 
extensive and solidly booked tour through New England, 
the Atlantic Coast and Eastern States, the South and thé 
Middle West. In April, 1924, they will visit Canada for a 
two weeks’. tour. 

The company has been augmented in numbers and one 
entirely new program has been added to last year’s repertory. 
Two complete $s Of scenery, as well as gorgeous new 
costumes - and lighting effects, will be carried. A great 





Photo by Koninklijke Luchtvoart. 
SCHEVENINGEN AS SEEN FROM AN AIRPLANE. 
(The large building with dome is the Kurhaus.) 


Among her best offerings was Ernst Bloch’s Twenty-second 
psalm which aroused much interest, and Mahler’s magnifi- 
cent, and at the same time characteristic, Der Schildwache 
Nachtlied. 

Among the pianists’ Carl Friedberg as usual left an excel- 
lent impression. He played the second concerto of Brahms 
as it is seldom heard. He and Schnéevoigt were so en 
rapport that a performance long to be remembered was 
heard. A sensation was made by an unknown Spaniard, José 
Iturbi, of Paris, with the Liszt E flat concerto. This work, 

“played at” by ‘almost every conservatory pupil, sounded so 
fresh and new under his hands that the audience would not 
be quieted until he responded with an encore, Liszt’s Cam- 
panella, The habit of giving encores is not a usual one 
in these concerts and when one is demanded it is a sign 
of a real success, Then Severin Eisenberger, heard here 
for the first time, also played the Brahms second concerto 
with which he made a deep impression. A splendid virtuoso 
and artist. 

Among the violinists, Joseph Szigeti in his two appear- 
ances played the Brahms, a Mozart concerto and Corelli’s 
La Folia. We knew him from former appearances as a 
first class artist. He will appear here again this winter. 
During the Beethoven cycle, Louis Zimmerman, eminent 
concert master of Mengelberg’s Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
played the violin concerto. His playing is distinguished by 
reason of his remarkable technic and warm tone. He was 
warmly applauded and feted. 

For the sake of completeness mention should be made 
of two concerts, one in honor of the birthday of the Queen 
Mother and finally one in conjunction with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Queen Wilhelmina’s reign. The first was 
devoted exclusively to works of Dutch composers, while 
the last was more in the nature of a jubilee. 

Louis CourTurier. 


Lamond’s Recital November 2 


Lamond’s first recital of the present season is announced 
for the evening of Friday, November 2. He will play an 
entire Beethoven program: Fantasie in G minor, op. 77; 
Sonata in C minor, op. 111; Rondo in G major, op. 51, 


many of these interesting new trappings were acquired by 
Mr. Shawn in Spain, Africa and Egypt during the past 
summer. 

Although Ruth St. Denis is acknowledged and acclaimed 
as the greatest exponent of the dances of the Orient, her 
programs of last season showed a versatility and variety of 
dances that was amazing. This year, she adds still further 
to the richness of the company’s offerings. New dances 
from Spain, Algiers and Bali are on the program, besides 
three pes new ballets—The Spirit of the Sea, The 
Hopi Indian Ballet, and Ishtar of the Seven Gates, a mystic 
dance of the Babylonian Aphrodite, the Goddess of Love 
and Creation. 

Of particular interest is the fact that practically all the 
musical accompaniments of the new program are the works 
of American composers. The music for the Hopi Indian 
Dances has been especially written by Cadman, and that 
for the Ballet of the Sea by R. S. Stoughton. The score 
for Ishtar of the Seven Gates was arranged from the 
compositions of Charles T. Griffes, and other American 
composers represented on the program are MacDowell, 
Gottschalk, Dent Mowrey and Nathaniel Dett. 


Herbert Gould Scores Hit with Waller Songs 


At the Arche Club, on October 5, Herbert Gould, basso- 
cantante, took part in the concert, assisted by the Civic 
Trio; Mildred Brown, violinist; Goldie Gross, cellist, and 
Dorothy Bell, harpist, with Gavin Williamson as accompan- 
ist. Mr. Gould offered two groups of songs, the biggest 
applause going to Frank Waller’s charming number, My 
Old Side Ear. Not only does Mr. Gould sing this particular 
number with, grace and style but he includes three other 
Waller songs on his various programs, On Sunday, In 
Donegal, and A Poor Finish. 
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Lynnwood Farnam’s Organ Recitals in England 
Lynnwood Farnam, who came to New York from Bos- 
ton, preceding that by professional work in Montreal, spent 
last summer in- land France, the accompanying 
group of pictures showing him over there, He gave an 
organ recital in St. ae Redcliffe Church, Bristol, to a 





AN INTERESTING GROUP. 
(1) Dupre, eminent French organist, and Farnam, caution- 


ing each other; why? Ask 'em! (2) Lynnwood Farnam, 

organist of the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 

at York, England, (3) Ralph T. Morgan, organist St. Mary 
Redcliffe Church, Bristol, England, and Mr. Farnum. 


churchful, with 2,000 people present. It was “a gorgeous 
church and a splendid Harrison organ,” he said, He also 
gave a recital at York Minster, where T. Tertius Noble 
formerly presided. Another recital was at Parish Church, 
Neston, Cheshire, and yet another at Westminster Romar 
Catholic Cathedral. 

In all these the organist included works by American com- 
posers, Edward Shippen Barnes, C. A. Stebbins, Clement 
R. Gale, Philip James, Yon, Eric DeLamarter and Healey 
Willan. A notice in the Yorkshire Post reads in part as 
follows: 

He held posts at Boston and Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
before taking his place as a musical leader in the American ‘metropolis, 
To such distinction his gifts clearly entitle him, for his resourceful 
technic seems always directed by artistic feeling; and if his long 
rogram on Saturday be a criterion, his tastes are sound and en- 
lightened . - in the Chaconne in flat minor, from Karg-Elert’s 
Opus 73, he used the fine, heavy-pressure reeds on the Minster organ 
with striking results, and secured harmonic effects as of silver and 
pearl, rising at times to rugged peaks of reverberating tone. . . He 
did well to give first place on his program to the important Introduc- 
tion, Passacaglia and Fugue in E flat minor, by Healey Willan, an 
English colleague of Dr. Fricker’s at Toronto. ... The recital was 
certainly a feast of fine music splendidly played. ’ 

Under the caption A Chat With Lynnwood Farnam, the 
London Musical Times prints five columns relating to Mr. 
Farnam, his career, opinion of boy choirs, news regarding 
Louis Vierné (who is making a good recovery), his im- 
provising, the blind organist André Marchal, Henry Mulet, 
the features of English and French organs, his surprise that 
the organ at Notre Dame is still blown by hand (a snapshot 
of the blowers was reproduced), his opinion of the organists 
Bonnet and Dupré, predilections in the matter of organ 
music, appreciation of American composers, and his own 
programs played last winter at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute in Ninth Year 


The Pittsburgh Musical Institute has issued a most inier- 
esting catalogue giving information concerning the 1923-24 
season, this being the ninth year of that institution. The 
directors include Charles N. Boyd, Dallmeyer Russell and 
William H. Oetting. Instruction is given by first class 
musicians in piano, voice, violin, theory, cello, organ and 
expression. The aim of the Institute is to provide a com- 
plete musical education for its pupils; not merely instruction 
in technical proficiency, however thorough that might be. 
Pupils of every degree of advancement are received, and 
special attention is given to those in the early grades of 
music study. The Institute courses leading to graduation 
are based on the acquisition of credits. To enter upon these 
courses, students must have a high school diploma or its 
equivalent, and must qualify for the fourth grade, as gen- 
erally accepted, of the piano or violin departments, or of 
corresponding advancement in the voice department. 


Spalding to Play Own Compositions 

Two of Albert Spalding’s compositions will appear on 
his New York recital program for November 4. They are 
Castles in Spain and Lettre de Chopin. Other novelties 
on this program are Porpora’s G major sonata, two works 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and compositions by Lily Boulanger 
and Josef Suk. Andre Benoist, as usual, will be at the 
piano, 


Great Northern Popular with Musicians 


The Great Northern in New York appears to be a popular 
hostelry for musicians. Among those recently registered 
there are the following: Kitty Cheatham, the well known 
concert artist; Lamond and Mrs. Lamond, who. recently 
arrived from Europe (Lamond has been appointed pro- 
fessor of piano at the Eastman School of Music im Roches- 
ter) ; Frances Peralta, of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Elizabeth Shrader, pianist of Pittsburgh; Chaliapin and his 
ee ng Rudolf. Polk; Eugene ssens, the eminent 

nglish composer and conductor, and Mrs. Goossens; and 
elvin Dalberg, general manager of the Wagnerian Opera 
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Company, who has taken a suite at the Great Northern 
for the winter. 


Else Harthan Arendt’s Bookings 


During the season just past Else Harthan Arendt, well 
known Chicago soprano, was kept constantly busy. Besides 
continuing as soloist at the First Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, and teaching a large class of vocal students. at 
her studio at the Sherwood Music School, .she filled the 
following engagements: July 13, Sherwood School faculty 
concert; Octobér: 27, Sherwood School faculty concert; 
November 3, Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church; 12, Elijah, 
Oak Park; '29, Ebenezer Lutheran Church; December 10, 
Maunder, Song of Thanksgiving, Oak Park; 15, Messiah, 
Albion, Mich.; 26, Downtown Club; 28, Messiah, Mil- 
waukee, Arion Club; 31, Messiah, Oak Park; January 31, 
private musicale, South Side; February 11, "Aurora, Til. ; 
26, Apollo Club, Bach Mass; March 11, Bach Mass, Oak 
Park; 12, Danville, Ill,; 19, Maywood Men’s Musical ‘Club; 
25, Stabat Mater, Oak ’Park; 30, Seven Last Words, Oak 
Park; April 1, soloist, ) eS & Service, Cort Theater ; Death 
and Life, Shelley, Oak Park; 15, Springfield, Ill. ; 27, Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott. & Co. Choral Society; May 7, Apollo 
Club anniversary; 14, Peoria, IIl.; 15, Beardstown, Ill. ; 
18, Elgin, Ill.; 19, Evanston, private musicale ; 21, Eureka, 
Ill, May Festival ; 24, Evanston, North Shore Festival. 

This season, too, lcoks-unusually. busy for Mme. Arendt. 
Some of her bookings for the present season are as follows: 
October 17, Oak Park, First Congregational Church, joint 
recital with Edwin Stanley Seder, organist ; 24, Wilmette, 





ELSE HARTHAN ARENDT 


program of Schubert songs, illustrating lecture by Tina Mae 
Haines; 31, Madison, Wis., Luther Memorial Church, joint 
recital with E. S. Seder, opening new organ ;, November 13, 
Kankakee, Ill, recital; 18, Oak Park, Elijah; December 13, 
Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. Clippinger, conductor; 30 
Oak Park, Messiah; February 25, Apollo Club, St. Matthew 
Passion, Bach (fourth season),. Harrison M. Wild, con- 
ductor; March 31, week of recitals, Lyon & Healy Hall. 


Duo-Pianists Giving Concerts in England and 
France 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave two concerts in Eng- 
land and two in Paris during the first fortnight of October. 
They will return to America the end of October and 
will immediately open their season here, announced as their 
last season in two-piano recitals in this country for several 
years. 


Myra Hess in Boston Recital 


Myra Hess has just been booked for her first Boston 
recital, on October 31. Ags Miss Hess has never played in 
Boston, except with the orchestra, her many friends and 
admirers are eagerly awaiting her reappearance. Miss Hess 
is also booked by the Pi Kappa Lambda Society in Lin- 
coln, Neb., for November 19. 


Huhn’s Cycle Sung at Columbia University 


Bruno Hyhn’s Persian song cycle, The Divan, words by 
Hafis, will be heard at Columbia University as the first 
in the season’s concert series there, this evening, October 18. 
The singers will be Grace Robinson, soprano; Devora Nad- 
worney, contralto; Lewis Beidler, tenor, and Dudley Har- 
wick, bass. The composer will be at the piano. 


First Hofmann Recital, October 27 


Josef Hofmann’s first New York recital of the season 
will take place at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
October 27. On October 30 Mr. Hofmann plays in South 
Bend, Ind., and on November 1 and 3 he will be soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. He will play the Beethoven 
G major concerto. 


Mildred Dilling’s Dates 
Mildred Dilling appeared in concert with Louise Homer 
at the First M. E. Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on the 
evening of October 16. She left October 17 for a short 
concert tour of the Middle West. October 29, Miss Dilling 
will play at the Flora Macdonald School in Red Springs, 
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C., and on November 2 she gives a concert in Boston. 
The first of the season’s musical recitals, under the auspices 
of the Washington Society of the Fine Arts, will be given 
in the auditorium of Central High School on November 5, 
Mona Gondre appears with her. 


Isa Kremer Twice in Philadelphia 
Isa Kremer will give two recitals in Philadelphia within 
five days. They will take place at Witherspoon Hall on 
October 26 and October 30, respectively. Different pro- 
grams will be given at each recital. On November 4 Miss 
Kremer* makes her second appearance of the season a 
Montreal. 


Orchestras Play Seydel’s Indian Dirge 
Irma Seydel’s Indian Dirge will be played at the next 
concert of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, Dr. William 
H. Berwald, conductor. This composition has been played 
four times by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its “Pop” 
concerts under Agide Jacchia, 


Cleveland Orchestra Date for Chemet 


The Cleveland Orchestra has just been added to Renée 
Chemet’s list of orchestral engagements. And another of 
her new dates in the East is Summit, N. J., where she will 
open the season's subscription concerts. 


De Pechmann Here November 16 


De Pachmann’s second New York recital is announeed for 
Carnegie Fall, Friday evening, November 16. He played 
his first recital in Chicago October 14 and will make his 
first appearance in Boston next Sunday, October 21, 


Landowska to youn in October 


Wanda Landowska, the Polish harpsichordist, who has 
been engaged by the Philadelphia, New York Symphony, 
Detroit and Boston Symphony orchestras, will arrive in 
America in the latter part of this month, 


Seidel Recital, Slavens 1 


Toscha Seidel will open his season with a recital in New 
York at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, November 1. 
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SHOULD BE FOLLOWED 


BY STAGE EXPERIENCE, SAYS TRABILSBE 


Student Must Develop More Than Voice to Be an Artist—Many Steps Between Studio and Concert or Opera Stage 


which has been 


“A singer may have a beautiful voice : 
in talking 


developed to the nth degree,” said Tofi Trabilsee, 
with a Musica Courter representative recently, “and yet 
come out on the concert stage and be a failure.” Knowing 
that Mr. Trabilsee had started many pupils on the road to 
success, he was questioned further as to his ideas on the 


subject. “Too many students,” he went on, “think they can 
take some vocal lessons and step. from the studio to the 
stage If only they. would realize how many things go 


an artist and if they would grasp more op- 
actual experience and make that experience 
disappointments would be saved! 


toward making 
portunities tor 


count, how many bitter 

For instance, it is the ambition of almost every young singer 
to appear in opera, All ge and good. It is a worthy aim 
and not to be discouraged, but it is not as easy as falling 


off a log to get there and be successful, One cannot arrive 
at one jump but must have ample preparation and must be 
bottom of the ladder. That, I find, 


willing to begin at the 
They are not willing to 


trouble with most people. 
and trouble.” 


is the 


take the time 

During the past year forty or fifty of Mr. Trabilsee’s 
goose have been placed in Broadway productions. A tenor 

rom his studio recently signed a contract to sing in the 
musical comedy Blossom Time; another one is engaged to 
appear on the B, F. Keith circuit, and so on. “Such ex- 
perience has proved invaluable to many a singer who has 
wished to win success on the concert or operatic stage, ” was 
the comment of _Trabilsee. “Coming directly from the 
studic, one must gain stage experience, It is one thing 
to sing before one’s friends, another to sing for the public 


at large And such training is not to be looked down upon. 

High class musical comedy requires finished art.” 
Speaking of his studio work, Mr. Trabilsee remarked, 

“! find that the pupils learn much by singing for each other. 


Occasionally | allow beginners to hear professionals at 
their lessons.” 

Asked what his method of teaching was, Mr, Trabilsee 
said, “I do not use any one method. . I teach my pupils to 
sing correctly and beautifully. Each pupil must be studied 
first and his particular case diagnosed, so to speak, His 
er her difficulties must be found and solved individually. 
aor pupil must be approached differently. Some are 
reached more quickly by an appeal to the imagination, some 


by an appeal to the intellect, and so on 


“Of course,.the first essential is tone. | work first for 
correct voice placement. The pupil should show intelligence 
and he mus t be trained to be his own critic—to know his 
own fault o distinguish between the good | and the bad, 
the rest po the incorrect. After all, one’s own self is 


his best judge. The teacher should inspire confidence in the 
pupil and should study to know how to bring out the best 
in him.” 

Mr. Trabilsee believes firmly that a teacher should be able 
to sing also; that the one who can illustrate for his pupils 
produces the best results. Mr. Trabilsee himself is the 
possessor of a beautiful baritone voice and demonstrates this 
principle 

While in Paris Mr. Trabilsee secured a breath indicator 
used by a well known teacher, which he finds very helpful, 
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particularly for beginners. It indicates breath capacity— 
the expansion of the diaphram—and by it one can watch his 
breath control. 

“The artist should have such technical control,” com- 
mented Trabilsee, “that it becomes secondary, so that he 
can give himself up to interpretation.” ; 

On the subject of interpretation Mr. Trabilsee had some 
interesting ideas to offer. “Good articulation is as import- 
ant as tone, but the audience does not are to hear just 
words produced on beautiful tones. The singer must con- 
vey a picture or a mood, and to do this he must see and 
feel it himself. Many people do not know what interpreta- 
tion means, A song must be taken apart and interpreted 
according to the individual’s own conception. There may 
be various interpretations of the same phrase, and all correct. 
The teacher may direct the pupil’s ideas and give the funda- 
mentals, but as soon as the pupil tries to interpret someone 
else’s vision, he fails, because it is imitation. He must 
picture the world or phrase for himself. For instance, take 





TOFT TRABILSHE 


the phrase ‘Falling leaf and fading tree,’ someone may 
picture a spot up in Canada, while someone else may pic- 
ture it in South America, But, to be successful in interpret- 
ing, the singer must have his own mental conception. Facial 
expression helps also.” 

“But,” Mr. Trabilsee remarked in conclusion, “when one 
has good voice placement, beautiful tone, excellent diction 
and artistic interpretation, even then he needs more to be 
a success before the public. He must have personality... To 
help to develop all these things, the teacher must be sinc ere, 
sympathetic and alert.” eV. 


Minghetti Scores in Italy 


Recently, Angelo Minghetti, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, sang the role of Des Grieux in Puccini’s Manon, at 
the Canominel Theater, at Carpi, Italy, and the dailies were 
unanimous in their praise. The leading paper said: 

Angelo Minghetti, the tenor-of the-golden yoice who triumphed dur- 
ing the last season at La Scala and who is well remembered for his 
performance as Cavaradossi in Tosca and who is soon to leave for 
America, was in glorious voice and it was our good fortune to hear 
him once more. He has won our public with the beauty. of his voice, 
with his impeccable diction, and the correctness of his phrasing could 
not be surpassed by any tenor. Giuseppe Sturani conducted. 


The Journal wrote as follows: 








New York Angelo Minghetti, who has just triumphed at La Scala, has come 
Telephone Endicott 4020 - ; to us in glorious form. As Des Grieux in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
/ oY he was superb, ‘His beautiful voice, sweet and harmonious, the sin- 
——— — cerity with which he sang the part and the correct elegance with 
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incinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FOURTEEN PAIRS of SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOONS and SATURDAY EVENINGS 
FOUR CONCERTS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


A few dates are available on tour for 
lilinois and Indiana, November. and January 
Ohio and West Virginia, December 


“A delight to the ear is this orchestra under the direction of Fritz Reiner.’ 
—Dayton Daily News. 


“It is exhausting, but, oh, it was glorious!”—Louisville Courier Journal. 
MRS. J. W. DARBY, Manager, 3rd Floor, Times Star Bldg., Cincinnati 


Established 1895 
THE 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


TWELVE POPULAR CONCERTS 
SPECIAL CONCERTS 
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LISA ROMA, 
soprano, who has been booked for many engagements this 
season by her manager, R, BE. Johnston. November 1, Miss 
Roma will sing in Montreal in joint recital with Raoul 
Vidas, the French violinist. November 4 she will appear 
with John Charles Thomas, baritone, at Newark, N. J. 
January 11 there will be an appearance at one of the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicales, at which time Giuseppe de 
Luca, baritone of .the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Alberto. Salvi, harpist, alsa are programmed, ~ May 4 will 
find Miss Roma in New Haven, Conn., appearing with 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





which he acted the part, made his Des Grieux absolutely a remark- 
able presentation. 

The Corrier wrote: 

Minghetti from the first note to the last showed himself a singer 
of great value, gifted with all. the vocal resources of a great singer 
and especially of a fine artist. He won, from the first, the public 
which showed its appreciation by vociferous applause throughout the 
evenin After each phrase and nearly after each tone, the public 
showe ‘its appreciation, vibrating with enthusiasm. He -was frant- 
ically applauaed throughout the night and had to repeat his aria of 
the last act. 


Grace Wood Jess Opens Fall Tour 

Grace Wood Jess, diseuse, recitalist and interpretative 
artist, left on October 8 to open her fall tour. Her first 
engagement was at Medford, Ore., and the tour includes 
Salem, Eugene, and Portland, in Oregon; Seattle and 
Tacoma in Washington, and on into Canada by way of Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B.C. After touring Canada, Miss 
Jess will go-on ‘to New York and back to the Middle West 
for a number of engagements. She does not expect to 
return to California until after the New Year. 

The inimitable quality of Miss Jess’ work puts her in 
a class by herself. The exquisite delicacy, the keen humor, 
the quaint charm of her interpretations do not depend upon 
the perfect costuming, the vocal gift, or any make-up, 
although they are there. It is only as an adjunct to this 


. true art of interpretation which depends on the instant grasp 


of the part delineated and its. embodiment in face, 
and the deeper psychic something that “puts it 
instantly, 

Since young Lochinvar came out of the West, many 
greater than he have followed, and her many admirers 
predict that Grace Wood Jess will not be the least of these. 
Raymond McPheeters will continue as Miss Jess’ very 
capable and sympathetic accompanist. S. .T. 


Young American Violinist in Concerts in 
Germany 


Arno Segall, a youthful violinist, who has amazed European 
teachers who have heard him by his virtuosity, has been 
making a number of very successful appearances in various 
parts of Germany. He was heard in Cassel, Braunzweig, and 
Dessau in September, and is scheduled to play in Halle, 
Leipsic, Proaktarteata-Main’ Munich and Berlin during 
October. 

The boy was heard by Daniel Mayer, while he was abroad 
last summer, and so impressed was Mr. Mayer by his playing 
that the latter immediately made arrangements to_brin 
young Segall out in this country in the early part of 1925 
The violinist will probably make his London debut before 
coming to America. Although the boy is a native of Georgia, 
he has received all of his ‘training abroad. 
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over” 





Tsianina-Cadman Itinerary 


The Fall itinerary for Princess Tsianina and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman is as follows: October 8, Urbana, Ohio; 
9, Rockford, Ill.; 10, Wilmette, Ill.; 11, Glencos, IIL; 
12, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 22, Greenville, 'Pa.; ; 24, Springfield. 
Mass.; 25, Attleboro, Mass. ; : November 1, Buffalo, N..¥:3 
- Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 7, Harrisonburg, Va.; 9, Lock Haven, 

a.; 13, Montclair, N. J.; 15, Lowell; Mass. ; i6, Manchester, 
N. H.; 17,: Boston, Mass.;°19, Salem, Mass.;° 20, Keene, 
N. H.; 22, Westerly, RE; "26, ‘Jamestown, N.Y.; , Erie, 
Pa.; 30, Clearfield, Pa.; ” December 3, Bellevue, Pa: 5, 
Portland, Me.; 6, Bangor, Me.; 7, Ambherst, Mass.; 9, 
Chicago, Ill.; 10, Austin, Iil.; 11, Woodlawn, IIl.; 12, 
Kenosha, Wis.; 14, Chicago, Ill.; 15, Chicago, IIl.; 17, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Graveure to Give Two New York Recitals 

Louis Graveure, baritone, will give two New York re- 
citals this fall at Town Hall, on Sunday afternoons, No- 
vember 18 and December 2. On November 21 he will sing 
Elijah with the Oratorio Society. 
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Monte Carlo, where 
he spent his honey- 
moon, Macmillen 
gave a recital in 


Hall on September 
30, and will shortly 
leave for America 
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LATEST PHOTO 
GRAPHS OF 
THE DUNCAN 
DANCERS, 
who begin _ their 
imerican tour 
with an appearance 
at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on the 
evening of Novem 
ber 3. (1) Left to 
right: Margot, Lisa 
and Anna Duncan. 
(2) Lisa and Anna 
in adanceof Spring 
(3) Margot, Anna 
and Lisa in a Greek 
Dance. (Photos by 
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Lipniteki, Paris.) 





for a long tour, 
under the direction 
of the Metropolitan 


London at Albert 
Musical Bureau. 
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ALLEN McQUHAE RELAXES. 
(Left to right) Allen McQuhae, Jr., is hereby introduced by Allen 
McQuhae, both tenors. McQuhae feeds his flock in Texas. Here 
is one concert tenor who knows something about “bows,” for the 
singer is an expert tree surgeon. 








HUGO 
KORTSCHAK, 
who was recently 
appointed instruc- 
tor of violin at 
Yale University. 
This work, how- 
ever, will not in- 
MARIE, SIDENIUS ZENDT 6 haga ag. 
p P ’ wtivities in New 

whose recent New York recital gave much York. 

pleasure. 





NAPOLEON OR CAPTAIN KIDD? 
Neither—only Edwin Swain, the baritone, who spent a por- 
tion of his summer vacation on a lumber liner on the 
Atlantic Coast. Although the accompanying photo might 
be a bit misleading, it is added that the baritone neither 
smuggled nor was in ewile, 























4 MAY MARSHALL RIGHTER, 

soprano, and George Roberts, her accompanist, photographed 
1 at the completion of the summer rehearsals at the singer’s ; iS j é ; . ; ‘ELLA SE ; : haa 
| place in Nantucket, Mass. Their season opened on October Canadian. pianist, indulging in her favorite pastime, model- “MARC wees » Sem SRICN AND MAY BORD 

8 in Luray, Va., and was followed by three other engagements ling in clay at her home in Toronto, Canada. Miss Bates with Mme. Sembrich’s pet collie at Lake George, where Miss 

in Virginia. Ovteter 16 they appeared in Gastonia, N. C., will sail for Europe about January 1, 1924, where she will Korb spent her summer preparing for the busiest season of 





MONA BATES, 





| and today, October 18, they are scheduled for New York City. again concertize. 


her career. 
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THE METROPOLITAN GENERALISSIMO, 
This is Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, as he looked when he arrived on 
the 8. 8. France on October 5, after his usual summer in 
Kurope. HRvidently the sun was shining into his eyes, for 
his usual look is by no means so stern and forbidding as this 


appears. (Photo by Keystone View Company) 


LOUIS GRAVEURE, 
the eminent baritone, after an arduous summer on the Pacific 
Coast, where he conducted a bumper master class, will shortly 
leave on an eatensive concert tour. His New York engage- 
ments include a recital at Town Hall on November 18 and 
an apperance with the Oratorio Society of New York at 
Carnegie »>Hall on November 21, where he will sing his 
favorite role of Riijah. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 


WITH SAMOILOFF 
ABROAD. 
(1) Lake Como, Switzerland ; 
near the top of the mountain 
Mr. Samoiloff has bought a 
villa, for his Summer School. 
(2) Left to right: five eminent 
musicians, vie., Panizza, Raisa, 
Polacco, Mason and Samoiloff. 
(3) Another eminent group, 
viz., Tenor Danumi (Gallo Co.), 
Baritone and Voice Teacher 
Samoilof, Prince Gaetano 
(Italian Ambassador to the 
U. 8. A), Frite Reiner (con- 
ductor, Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra) and Fregosi, bari- 
tone (Gallo Co.). 
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THE OLD MASTER AND SOME 
YOUNGER ONES. 
Ferruccio Busoni in the music 
room of his Berlin apartment with 
(directly behind him) the young 
composer, Phillip Jarnach and 
(left to right) the members of the 
Amar Quartet—Paul Hindemith, 
Maurite Frank, Licco Amar and 
Heinrich Kaspar. Hindemith is 
also well known among the younger 
composers. His first quartet, played 
by the Festival Quartet of South 
Mountain, was the hit of the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. (Photo © by 
John Graudenz, Berlin W.) 


CONDUCTOR AND CONTRABASS. 
Here are two adopted American citizens. On the right, 
Ernest Knoch, the well known conductor, this season with 
the Wagner Opera Company; on the left, Rudolph Keller, 
for many years contrabass of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. They came home on the 8. 8. George Washington. 
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A RARE PICTURE. 
Prince Bismarck and Pauline Lucca, the famons prima 
donna, who was said to have been on rather more than 
friendly terms with the great statesman. How the photo 
came to be taken has always been a mystery. It was 
probably for strictly ew#tra-private use, but somehow a 
photographer got hold of the plate, printed a number of 
copies and placed them on sale as an alleged snapshot taken 
casually in Carlsbad where the two had been together. The 


photo was immediately suppressed by the German Govern- 


ment, of which Bismarck was then the head, and all the 

copies that were found were destroyed. The present re- 

production is taken from the private collection of another 
famous singer who was one of Mme. Lucca’s friends. 


. PAULO GRUPPE IN BERMUDA. 
The accompanying snapshots of the cellist were taken on a 
recent trip to the warmer climate, where he indulged in 
swimming and bicycle riding. The latter, he says, reminded 
him of his life in Holland. 
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a 
MME. SCHUMANN HEINK IN CHICAGO. 


A recent snapshot of the famous diva taken by Bob 
Morningstar, 


AGNES CLAIRE BRENNAN, 
New York pianist, teacher and coach, “paddling her own 
canoe,” at Freeport, L. I., and incidentally indulging in one 
of her means of gaining strength and inspiration for an 
active season. 


TWO FAMOUS STRADS 
FOR AMERICA. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer (left) has 
just acquired by purchase 
the Waddell collection of old 
violins, hitherto in Glasgow, 
Scotland, Jay OC. Freeman, 
the Wurlitzer violin ewpert, 
was the commissioner who 
made the actual purchase. 
He is shown in the photo- 
graph (right) holding the 
two finest specimens the col- 
lection contains, the famous 
Betts Stradivarius and the 
Le Duc Guarnerius. The col- 
lection is now on exhibition 
at the Wurlitzer showrooms 
on West Forty-second street. 
The price for the entire 
collection is said to have ea- 
ceeded $250,000 (Keystone 
View Company photo) 
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ANNA CASE. 
Before leaving, on October 8, 
for a five months’ tour, which 
will take her as far west as 
Honolulu, Anna Case paid a 
visit to her home at Summer- 
ville, N. J., to say good bye 
to her mother. This picture 
shows her riding in a neigh- 

bor’s sulky. 


ENJOYING A SWIM AT 
LONG BBRACH. 
(Left to right) Ernesto 
Bertimen, the brilliant young 
pianist, with Mrs. H. A. 
Bertimen and Walter Mills. 


M. LOUETTA CHAPMAN, 
coloratura soprano, will make her debut this coming season 
at Aeolian Hall. She is a pupil of the well known Orange 
(N. J.) teacher, Wilson Lamb, who claima the distinction 
of being the first negro to train a member of his*own race 
for concert work at Aeolian Hall. Mrs. Chapman has re- 
ceived many fine notices for her splendid voice of excellent 
quality, wide range and sweetness of tone, and has developed 
control of breath in phrasing to a commendable degree be- 
sides having a charming personality. The New York Age 
says: “The singer has a striking stage presence, possesses 
personal magnetism, and with her native equipment of voice 
she will go far as a singer.’ (Photo © Bachrach) 
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VICTORIA BOSHKO, 
at Racquet Lake, where the young pianist went recently for 
a rest as well as to prepare for her season of concerts which 
will be under the direction of the Wolfsohn Bureau, Inc. 


ELEANOR SPENCER, 
the distinguished American pianist, with Professor Hofrath 
Hans Winderstein, the latter conductor of the Bad Nauheim 
Orchestra, in the garden of the famous resort, after a very 
successful concert on August 24 last, 
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PAVLOWA DANCES HER WAY 
INTO THE HEARTS OF NEW YORKERS 


Series of Fascinating Dance Creations Attracts Large dela and Wins the Popular Danseuse Much Applause—Her 
Company Excellent 


Octoper 9 

Oriental Impressions was the novelty on the second pro- 
gram which Pavlowa presented to a great crowd of her 
lovers at the Manhattan Opera House, October 9, In these 
one saw the color and caught the fragrance of the mystic 
East which Paviowa and her troupe have recently toured. 
(he first of the three presented conventional Japanese tea- 
whimsical, almost pathetically ele- 
mental dance figures. The accompanying music was made 
from a Japanese theme, limited to the pentatonic scale, 
lt was very interesting for a minute, and extremely tedious 
for many more. The Hindu Wedding, which followed, pre- 
sented a vivid, iuxurious pantomime of conjugal customs 
among the highest Indian castes. It was evident that the 
scene was carefully and faithfully presented and it had 
much geographic interest. The costuming was lavish. The 
last Hindu Impression made an attempt to capture the 
spirit of the Orient. Pavlowa was the lithe Rhada who 
danced herself into the arms of the piping Krishna, A 
dusky atmosphere and circling flower maidens helped to 
establish the mood, and the set which M. O. Allegri pro 
vided was of great beauty. The Hindu music was composed 
by Banerji and was quite effective 

Preceding this was the courtly Amarilla, in which Pavlowa 
maiden’s love, and many skillful dances, to 
an unappreciative white-wigged person. A group of diver- 
(two of which presented the generous first 
festivities. A puff of wind, an iridescent 
things have been said of Pavlowa and 
maintains her reputation for growing 
younger. It is, in fact, much easier to bury her (in adjec 
tives) than to praise her, so it is well to give a prosy 
account of things that happened, which has been done. 


house entertainments, 


offers a gypsy 


tissements 
le addy ) com luce d 
bubble all thes 


will be again if she 


Octoner 10 
Those who witnessed the delightful performance of The 
Fairy Doll, given last season by Pavlowa and her company, 
found this year’s presentation somewhat different and still 
New drops and new dances added much 
to its effectiveness. Pavlowa was superb and the audience 
eemed entranced. The assistance of Novikoff added much 
to the success of the offering. 

ollowing came Dionysus, in which Pavlowa again had 
of Novikoff and the company. A feature of this 
the changing of scenery by the gradual manipulation 
of the 
There coves divertissements in all, Pavlowa ap- 
pearing in two—Californian Poppy and Valse Caprice (with 
Novikoff). In the others appeared Novikoff in a Bolero 
(Minkus); Milles. Griffith, Rogers, M. Oliveroff in Pas de 
(Strauss); Mlle. Butsova and M, Vaginski in The 
Minuet (Paderewski) ; Miles. Stuart, Friede, Coles, Glynde, 
Faucheux, Lake, Faber, Dorsi in Visions (Berlioz), and 

a.group of twelve in Tarantella (Gounod). 


more tascinating 


lights. 
were 


[Trois 


Ocroper 11 (MATINEE). 

The opening number on Pavlowa's matinee 
Thursday, October 11, was the Magic Flute, music by 
Drige, and arranged by Marius Pattipa. Mlle. Butsova 
won much well deserved applause for her excellent dancing, 
and she did not show signs of tiring even at the end of this 


program on 





Patti 

Melba 
Chaliapin 
Schumann Heink 
Maurel 


There are personal anecdotes of these—and 


many other famous singers, with illuminating com- 
ment on their art, all written in brisk, attractive 


style, in 


THE 
SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


By J. H. DUVAL 


“The casiest to read and enjoy of any instruction 
(T. Scott Buhrman in the Ameri- 
can Organist.) And further, 


The Secrets of Svengali tells all there 
is to tell about How to Sing. 


Price $2 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., NN. Y. C., Publisher 


book in music.” 


very long act, which required much from her. Oliveroff, 
who came into possession of the magic flute, also won 
favor with the audience. It was decidedly amusing. to. see 
all the characters in this quaint little story begin to dance 
when the flute was played, regardless of age, position, or 
condition, The footman with his funny antics particularly 
delighted the audience. In fact, every member was to be 
commended. Every action was well suited to the music. 
Ivan Clustine was the ballet master. 

Old Russian Folk Lore served to introduce Pavlowa as 
the enchanted bird princess, who later turned into a charm- 
ing, exquisitely graceful and picturesque bride. Pavlowa 
reveals the art of her art, by having finesse in every move 
and pose, and yet hiding the study of it in perfect natural- 
ness and ease. More and more does she endear herself to 
her audiences by her personality as well as by her dancing. 
Novikoff, as Pavlowa’s premiere dancer, again gave ex- 
cellent support. It was he who arranged this delightful 
ballet. The music was by Tscherepnine and the quaint 
scenery and costumes were designed in clever, story book 
fashion by Bilibine. 

Seven well known divertissements concluded the program, 
including Pavlowa in her famous interpretation of The 
Swan, to Saint-Saéns’ music. 

Octoper 11 (Eveninc). 

A packed house was on hand ‘for the Thursday evening 
performance, when Pavlowa and her corps de ballet again 
offered this season’s principal novelty, Old Russian Folk 
Lore, in which the famous dancer: appears as the En- 
chanted Bird Princess. Autumn Leaves, a choreograph 
poem by Pavlowa to music by Chopin, was presented for 
the first time this season, and aroused much enthusiasm 
on the part of the audience. 

Pavlowa’s great versatility is evidenced in the fact that 
she is equally successful in a very wide variety of dances. 
As a toe dancer she is supreme, yet her character and 
interpretative work also are on the same high level. In 
Autumn Leaves there is something very poignantly beauti- 
ful in her interpretation, in Gavotte Pavlowa her lithe, 
willowy figure makes an exquisite picture, while in the 
Dance of the Hours and the Russian Folk Lore she does 
some of the best toe work, for which she is so well known. 
The divertissements included seven interesting numbers by 
various members of the company. A word of commenda- 
tion should be given Laurent Novikoff for the splendid 
support He gives to Pavlowa at all times. His is a dis- 
tinctly poetical nature, yet he won rounds of applause for 
his interpretation of a war dance. 


Heniot Levy's Impressions of Europe 


Heniot Levy, generally recognized as one of America’s 
foremost musicians, pianists and pedagogues, returned re- 
cently from a summer's sojourn in Europe to resume his 
duties at the American Conservatory, Chicago, entering upon 
his twentieth season at this musical institution, which is 
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HENIOT LEVY 


famed both here and abroad, and of which he is an associate 
director. 

A throng of students from all parts of the country awaited 
his return and filled his available lesson-hours. As might 
be expected, Mr. Levy’s impressions regarding present Eu- 
ropean conditions are not of the most pleasant kind: 

“The pleasure-seeking American tourist will doubtless be 
surprised and annoyed with many unpleasant features of 
life in Europe, particularly in Germany, where, above all, 
the efficiency that was one of the most marked characteristics 
of the people has quite disappeared. But if you can forget 
such deficiencies, realizing that they are, after are, after all, a natural 


EDNA ESTWALD 


October-18, 


PREPARING FOR ITALIAN DEBUT. 
The accompanying snapshot shows Mary Allen (right), the 
American singer, at the villa of a friend at Lanzo D'Intelvi, 
in the Italian Alps, above Lake Lugano, where she spent 
the summer. Miss Allen has added Mimi in Boheme and 
Marguerite in Faust to her repertory and arrangements are 
being made for her debut in opera before the autumn is over. 








outcome of the present abnormal conditions, you may still 
find many things, especially in summer time, very much to 
be enjoyed. 

“In Baden-Baden and its surroundings—in the Black 
Forest—one can be thoroughly happy, especially if, not to 
mention the beauties of nature in this wonderful region, 
you may have, as I had, the good fortune to see some good 
plays and hear Mozart’s operas. In Don Juan I heard an 
excellent Leporello in Mr. Schiitzendorf, who has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Polacco for the Chicago season, 

“One can but marvel at the devotion of these artists to 
their art. They are underpaid and so at times underfed. In 
spite of the excessive prices (200,000 marks to Germans and 
6,000,000 marks to people from other countries for good 
seats), the performances are well attended. Though con- 
ditions in Germany summer before last looked very pre- 
carious they were as paradise by comparison with those of 
the summer just past. 

“Many artists with whom I spoke expressed an ardent 
wish to leave their native country and try their fortune 
here. I would not accuse them of losing their high ideals 
for material betterment; but it presented a strange contrast 
to the incomprehensible wish of some American students 
to go for a change of ‘atmosphere’ to Europe where the ‘at- 
mosphere’ of unheated rooms in winter is charged with pri- 
vations almost beyond enumeration. If the desire for study 
abroad is prompted by monetary considerations, it must not 
be forgotten that Americans are expected to pay for every- 
thing in American currency, and that commodities in gen- 
eral are even higher than here. All in all, one does not re- 
alize the benefits enjoyed here until taught ai! experience.’ 

Among many pleasurable experiences in Baden-Baden, 
one afternoon stands out in Mr. Levy’s memory, when ss 
was entertained by Mme. Freifrau von der Goltz and 3 
distinguished gathering of musicians, painters and Senet 
men. In«the evening Mr. Levy performed a number of com- 
positions, some of them being his own, which met with a 
most cordial reception. 

Mr. Levy’s remarkable success in Chicago is well known 
to all those who are informed upon such matters. Through 
his strict adherence to the highest ideals in this art and his 
remarkable ability as a teacher he has built up a reputation 
as pianist and pedagogue second to none in this country. He 
is without doubt one of the busiest teachers in the United 
States, a considerable number ot his pupils being profes- 
sionals. The Heniot Levy Club, consisting of present and 
former pupils, is quite a factor in Chicago’s musical activity. 

In addition to keeping up his large classes Mr. Levy finds 
time to devote to his own pianistic work. His annual recital 
in Chicago is one of the musical events of the season. 


Oliver Denton Plays at Atlantic City 


At the convention of Hardware Manufacturers which 
met at Atlantic City, October 17, Oliver Denton, the pianist, 
was engaged for the musical program in joint appearance 
with George Morgan, the singer. Mr. Denton recently 
returned from an automobile trip of over seven thousand 
miles through the Canadian provinces. Shortly after his 
return he appeared in two very successful programs at 
Spring Lake and Port Henry. 


MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
Resumed Instruction for the Season 
Studio; 226 W. 70th St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 7757 
Orchestral Training 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave., N. Y. City 


The Perfect Artist Course 


Includes 


CGAY MACLAREN 


Re-creator of famous plays 


Management: CAROLINE EVANS 
326 West 76th Street 83 $8 New York City 
Phone 4561 Endicott. 


SOPRANO 


“A beautiful voice—a charming person- 
ality.” —New York American. 


Management: AURELIO FABIANI 
_ - Metropolitan Opera House Building New York City 
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Ralph Angell Lauded 


Ralph Angell, the young American pea who has 
specialized in the art of rary 4 is looking forward 
to a season of great activity. Although comparatively a 
newcomer in the professional field, Mr. Angell is fast win- 
ning recognition. He has already appeared in practically 





RALPH ANGELL 


all the important centers of the United States and Canada, 
and everywhere his playing has commanded the attention 
of the critics. A few typical press comments follow: 

It is not too much to say that no coloratura soprano ever had her 
accompaniments more skilfully played than Mr. Ralph Angell played 
those of Miss Bertha Crawford last Tuesday evening at Massey Hall. 
Not only was he always in perfect sympathy with the singer, but he 
also secured a tone that seemed exactly suited to Miss Crawford’s 
voice. The accompaniment to the Bell Song from Lakme has never 
been better done locally, and Mr. Angell really shared the honor fot 
Miss Crawford's interpretation of the Night Wind.—The Toronto 
Sunday. World. 

The fine work of her accompanist, Mr. Angell, must be mentioned, 
No one could do the piano portion of the Bell Song better.—The Mail 
and Empire, Toronto. 


Ralph Angell p'ayed all Miss Crawford’s numbers with eminent 
distinetion.—The Toronto Daily Star. 


Mr, Angell played excellent accompaniments. Boston Herald, 


Much credit is due Ralph Angell, the artistic accompanist of Miss 
Given, for his share in the success of the concert,—San Antonio 
Express. 


Ralph Angell played excellent accompaniments. Chicago Evening 
American, 


Ralph Angell served the singer with sympathetic accompaniments, 
~The Daily News, Chicago, 


Cecil Fanning Begins Season in Ohio 


Cecil Fanning began his fall season on September 23, with 
a recital in Findley, Ohio. The Findley Morning Repub- 
lican wrote the following on Mr. Fanning’s recital: “Mr. 
Fanning seeks the theme of his song and interprets it so 
that the listener cannot help but feel its every emotion. His 
voice is warm and mellow and he sings in well rounded 
smooth tones, making every syllable as distinctly and clearly 
heard as the peal of a bell.” 

The October dates for Mr. Fanning include Dayton, 
Xenia, Wilmington, Freemont, Elyria and Belfontaine, Ohio, 
and Flint, Mich. 


Arthur Rubinstein to Play New Lobos Work 


Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, will make his only appear- 
ance in New York this season in Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, October 21, when he will play for the first time 
the suite Prole do Debe, by Villa Lobos, the Brazilian. Mr. 
Rubinstein will also include in his program de Falla’s 
Andaluza and the Ritual Dance of Fire and the Bach-Liszt 
toccata in F for organ, besides groups by Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy, Liszt and Prokofieff, 


Sousa’s Band Playing Schelling Work 


The popularity of Ernest Schelling’s Victory Ball, which 
is being pon by Sousa’s Band this season, has resulted 
in several requests for its appearance on Mr. Schelling’s 
piano recital programs. Mr. Schelling has not yet an- 
nounced whether he will transcribe this orchestral work 
for the piano, but it is safe to say that he probably will 
not. 





Sturkow-Ryder’s Engagements 


The season has opened early for Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
and promises to keep this widely known pianist and com- 
poser exceedingly busy. She played at the opening recep- 
tion of the Chicago Women’s Musical Club on October 4, 
previous to her departure for the East. Her program con- 
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tained a ye 3 of classics and a group of her own com- 
sitions, inc ee the Fantasie Pastoral (The Lincoln 
ark Zoo). Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will be in the East from 

October 7 to 18. Her musical activities will take her to 

Atlantic City, Philadelphia, New York and Schenectady. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From October 18 to November 1 





Bauer, Harold: Johnson, Edward: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct, 19 Hamilton, Ontario, Oct, 30. 

Bos, Coenraad: Leblanc, Georgette: 
London, England, Oct. 21. San Francisco, Cal., Noy. 1. 

Burmester, Willy: Leginske, Ethel: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19. Montelair, N. J., Oct. 19. 

Chamlee, Mario: Levitzki, Mischa: 
Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 19. Rutland, Vt., Oct. 22. 

Easton, Florence: Spartanburg, S. C., Oct, 29. 

Wayne, Ind., Oct. 19. Morgana, Nina: 


Fanning, Cecil: Bayonne, N. }., Oct. 21. 
Flint, Mich., Oct. 25, Newark, N. J., Oct. 28. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: yememown, N. Y., Oct. 31 


Farmington Conn., Oct. 24. Nikisch, Mitja: 
Montclair, N, dic Oct. 26. Aurora, N. Y., Oct. 19. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: Powell, John: 
Gem ted re Oct. 26, Roe "R Mass., Oct. 31, 
anz, Rudolph: aisa, Rosa: 

Boston, Tani. 20. Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 30, 
German Opera Company: Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18-19. Rimini, Giacomo: 
val Beet, Pa., Oct. 21-27. Seer G. gg eon 
Gigli niamino: Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 21. Ritch, Mabel: 
wer seg Que. Oct. 23. Plainfield, N, J., Oct. 26 
uffalo, N. Y., Oct. 25. isa: 
Toledo, O., Oct, 28. og AO Nov. 1. 
Gutman, Elizabeth: Schmitz, E. Robert: 


Wilmington, Del., Oct. 25 Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 15-27. 


Hayden, Ethyl: Denver, Colo., Oct. 31-Nov. 1. 
Washington, Pa., Oct. 18. Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 
Hempel, Frieda: Rochester, N. Y., Oct, 31. 
Birmingham, England, Oe, 20. Shawn, Ted: 
London, England, Oct. 21, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 22 
Hess, Myra: Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 31. Portland, Me., Oct, 24 


Bangor, Me., Oct, 25, 
St. Denis, Ruth: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 22. 


Horvath, Cecile de: 
Meadville, Pa., Oct. 25. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 26. 


Williamsport, Pa., Oct, 27. Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23. 
Jeritza, Maria: Portland, Me., Oct. 24. 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 20. Bangor, Me., Oct. 25. 

Albany, N. Y., Oct. 22. Sundelius, Marie: 


Lowell, Mass., Oct. 24. Montclair, N. J., Oct. 29 

Providence, R. I., Oct. 28. Springfield, O., Oct. 31. 
Jess, Grace W Van Gordon, Cyrena: 

Salem, Ore,, Oct. 18. Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 18 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 23. : ‘ 

Chehalis, Wash., Oct. 24. Vides, Reoul: la, N ' 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26. Peueveenes SREBES, SOY 
Victoria, B. C., Oct, 29. Williams, Parish: 
Vancouver, B. C., Oct, 31. Paris, France, Oct. 23 


The Sotwre ‘Musleel Public 
(Emil Enna, in the Portland, Ore., News) 


“Remember always that the children of today are the 
musical public of tomorrow.”—MusiIcaL_ Courier. 

The above quotation opens up a vast field for thought not 
alone for the teacher, but the parent as well. It is this 
one idea which, though possibly not expressed but rather 
respected, has stabilized the musical conaitions and life of 
the European countries for generations to such an extent 
that until very recent years the serious American student 
found it essential to complete his education abroad—but 
America, which is so receptive to all ideals of worth, has 
realized her children must . versed in many things besides 
actual business training, so with true American spirit began 
at the very foundation by placing music in the regular 
public school courses. With the sincere manner with which 
the average parent of today gives his child the advantage 
of musical instruction together with the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for becoming familiar with the best in music by way 
of splendid concerts, the phonograph and the player piano, 
it is not probable that the symphony orchestras and such 
organizations of twenty years hence will have to eke out a 
meager existence nor plead for support. 


Noted Actress to Hear Katharine Goodson 


Among the greatest admirers of the great English pianist, 
Katharine Goodson, is the great Italian actress, Eleanora 
Duse. Aside from their artistic appreciation of one another, 
these artists are bound by the common link of a mutual 
friend, Katharine Onslow, of London. 

Eleanora Duse, before leaving for America, cabled Miss 
Goodson that only illness would keep her from being present 
at Aeolian Hall on October 23, when the brilliant English- 
woman will give her first New’ York concert. 


New York Bacademente for Earle Laros 


Earle D. Laros, the well known pianist, will give his New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15. Mr. Laros has been engaged for two appearances 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, when he will play 
the Rachmaninoff C minor concerto. 


Cuthbert Resumes Musical Activities 


Frank Cuthbert, the popular young baritone, has returned 
from his vacation and will resume this season’s musical 
activities at once.. ‘Recent engagements announced for the 
artist include a performance as_ soloist with, the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Simmons Pupil Engaged for New Production 

Murry Cannon, soprano, a pupil of William Simmons, 
has been engaged by Arthur Hammerstein for one of the 
parts in his new production, Plain Jane. 


Leblane for Nashville, Tenn. 
Georgette Leblane will be presented in Nashville, Tenn., 
on January 10, at the Byman Auditorium by Mrs. L. C. 
Naff. 


Anna Case Off on Tour 
Anna Case, soprano, is on a five months’ tour during 
which she wjll make her first recital appearance in Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
thrill his hearers, still it is always the Irish folk songs and 
ballads that always arouse the greatest enthusiasm, Sunday 
night he offered a group of four—the Meeting of the Waters 
(arr. by Robinson), evunaliee (arr. by Hughes), The 
Song of the Fairy King (arr. by Stanford), and Kitty My 
Love (arr. by Hughes). The last, a delightful thing, 
brought forth storms of applause and had to be repeated. 
The last group included Lovely Kind and Kindly Loving, 
by Gustav Holst; Pleading (first time), by Kramer; The 
Cave by Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack's very capable 
accompanist, and Thanks Be to God (first time), by Stanley 
Dickson, Encores were numerous, among them being such 
old favorites as Little Town in the Old County Down, 
Road to Fairyland, At Dawning, and Last Rose of Summer, 
There were many notables in the audience who joined 
in the ovation tendered the celebrated tenor. Among these 
were noticed Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Andreas De 

Segurola, Tom Meighan (the movie star). 


Marie Zendt Honored by Swedish Singers 


Marie Zendt was soloist on September 25 and 26 in 
Duluth, Minn., with the Northwestern Division of the United 
Swedish Singing Societies of America and made such a 
great success that they have engaged her as soloist for 
their tour of Sweden and Norway for the summer of 1925. 
She will be the only woman traveling with the chorus of 
two hundred men. This year the soloist was Marie Sun- 
delius ; next year the chorus is not going over. 


Case Engages Spross 
Anna Case has engaged Charles Gilbert ; 
poser-pianist, to ree her on her fall tour, which opens 
in Poughkeepsie, October 8. 


Spross, com- 


Spiering Returns from Triumphs Abroad 


Theodore Spiering scored a tremendous success as a con- 
ductor in Vienna on September 24, and in Berlin on Sep- 
tember 27. On both occasions the public manifested much 
enthusiasm and he received unanimous praise from the press. 
In Vienna he conducted Brahms’ first symphony, in C minor ; 
the Vorspiel and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde, and 
a novelty by Noelte, in which Mme. Alsen won great praise 
as the soloist. Spiering followed this decisive success by 
conducting a Philharmonic concert in Berlin, giving the 
Brahms second symphony, in D major; Tschaikowsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini, the reading of which made a decided 
hit, and Sowerby’s piano concerto, Sowerby himself playing 
it. Again the public showed much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Spiering returned home last week on the S. S. 
Roosevelt, and has already reopened his studio at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, where he has a promising class of young violinists, 











“America To France” 


Hymne de la Victoire Dedicated to 
Marshal Foch 


Music by 


HENRY 


HADLEY 


Sung by May Peterson and the People’s 
Chorus at the New York Hippodrome 
celebration of the American Legion in 


Honor of Marshal Foch in 1922. 


The official Armistice Day song of the New 
York Public Schools and suggested for all 
schools of the United States. Arranged for 
Orchestra and Band. 


Published by Salabert, Paris 
American Agent: Carl Fischer, 
48 Cooper Square, N. Y. 





The title page bears an autographed photograph of 
Marshal Foch especially given for this composition. 
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A NEW OPERA PRODUCED IN HAMBURG. 


This is the first scene from the new opera, Die Geisselfahrt (The Flagellant’s 
Journey), given a first production at Hamburg, Germany, under the direction of the 


composer, Gerhart von Kreussler, 


up by taking poison while her lover is killed by her husband in a duel. 
The Musica Courier correspondent, Alewander 


tion shows the scene of the first act. 


It is a jolly little thing, in which the heroine ends 


The illustra- 


Stern, writes of the music: “The music seems to be merely a spiritual outline of the 
scenes; improvisational, with an almost complete absence of the motif. Only occa- 
sionally, when the orchestra takes for itself some phrase from the vocal line, is there 


any resemblance to the motif style. 


The intermezzo between the scenes consists of 


freely handled polyphony with preference shown to the fugato style, but even this is 


distinctly individual in its treatment. 


The deepest impression left by Kreussler's 


music, however, is due to its chastity and sincerity, influences undoubtedly traceable 
to the fact that Kreussler is a profoundly religious man.” 





BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 
or watch them, was proof that this kind of a concert appealed to them 
strongly. 

The after effect of these concerts in Chelsea is the desire to play 
some instrument other than the piano or violin, I have had several 
inquiries for oboe, French horn, viola and flute teachers, The chil- 
dren also want to know more about music in general. Singing has 
always been attractive, but that is not enough, so I have turned to 
the victrola and am teaching some Appreciation of Real Music 
through this medium, even in the lower grades. We have had two 
annual symphony ensemble concerts. We hope to have many more, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Atexanver E, Cieary, 


Chelsea, Mass, Supervisor of Music. 


San Carto Repertory ror Boston SEASON. 


The excellent reports from New York of the progress 
of the San Carlo Opera Company are whetting the appetites 
of local lovers of this type of entertainment. The three 
weeks’ season of Mr. Gallo’s successful organization opens 
at the Opera House, November 5, with Rigoletto. The 
complete repertory for this engagement is as follows: 


First week—Monday, Rigoletto; Tuesday, Wednesday 
matinee, Martha; Wednesday evening, Aida; Thursday, Madame 
Butterfly; Friday, Jewels of the Madonna; Saturday matinee, Carmen; 
Saturday evening, Trovatore. 

Second week—Monday, Traviata; Tuesday, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci; Wednesday matinee, Faust; Wednesday evening, Lucia; 
Thursday, La Boheme; Friday, La Forza del Destino; Saturday 
matinee, Madame Butterfly; Saturday evening, Aida. 

Third week—Monday, Carmen; Wednesday matinee, Haensel und 
Gretel; Wednesday evening, Otello; Thursday, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci; Friday, Faust; Saturday matinee, Lohengrin; Saturday 
evening, La Gioconda. 


Tosca; 


Peirce Srincs aT DuMMER ACADEMY. 


John Peirce, baritone, of this city, gave his first recital 
of the season Friday evening, September 21, at Dummer 


JOHN PEIRCE 


Academy, South Byfield, Mass., before a large and cordial 
audience. The proceeds of the recital were used to increase 
the library fund of the Academy, which is the oldest boys’ 


preparatory school in the United States. The baritone was 
accompanied by Verna Hills, pianist. Mr. Peirce was heard 
in songs by American, French, English, German and Spanish 
composers, 

_ In addition to his activities as a concert singer, Mr. Pierce 
is also a choral coach of exceptional ability, and has been 
chosen director of the Simmons College Glee Club for this 
year, This singer also gives a limited portion of time to 
teaching at his vocal studios, 6 Newbury street, Boston. 
His manager, Aaron Richmond, is booking his concerts and 
reports a considerable demand for Mr, Peirce’s appearances. 

» Mee 


A New Miniature Score Series 


A recently founded Viennese publishing house, the Wiener 
Philharmonischer Verlag, has begun to issue a new series 
of miniature scores of the orchestral classics, which bids 
fair to compete with the well known Eulenburg and Payne 
editions. The first products of the new house have reached 
the Musica. Courter and they have a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. They are in the familiar miniature format, 
beautifully printed from new plates, on excellent aper, 
with gray heavy paper covers bearing an artistic design. 
Each score is embellished with a frontispiece portrait of the 
composer in photogravure, and as the portraits vary in each 
score, the entire collection constitutes a veritable portrait 
gallery, including many unfamiliar examples, nother 
feature of the new edition is the fact that the titles, ex- 
pression marks and other text matter are printed in three 
languages, namely German, English and French. Thus far 
there have been issued the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
and the most familiar ones of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and 
Schumann, also overtures by Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, 
Schubert, Weber and Wagner. The name of the edition is 
Philharmonia. 


This Week’s Concerts at Wurlitzer’s 


At this week’s concerts, Signor Ricciardi is the soloist 
featured for the Wurlitzer noon hour concerts, 120 West 
42nd street. 

An interesting program has also been arranged for the 
Wednesday afternoon concert at 3:30, when artist-pupils 
from the Oscar Saenger studio will demonstrate his well 
known Voice Culture Course by the use of records. 

On_ Saturday afternoon, October 20, Chevalier Alfred 
Martino will present Mary Krantz and Angehinelli, pianist. 


Norbert Salter Coming to America 


s Norbert Salter, the well known Berlin musical agent, 
is coming here for a few weeks’ visit, arriving in New York, 
November 5 on the Leviathan. 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN’S VIEWS REGARDING THE 
VOCAL STUDENTS OF AMERICA AND OF EUROPE 


Vittorio Trevisan, one of the most popular singers of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and one of the leading vocal teach- 
ers in Chicago, recently was interviewed by a represen- 
tative of this paper, and the subject of the conversation 


was the difference between the vocal students in America 


and those in Europe. 

“Students in América,” said Mr. Trevisan, “are divided 
into two classes—the serious ones and those who take les- 
sons just as a pastime. In Europe students take their 
study very seriously and devote their time more to work than 
to enjoyment. In America, generally speaking, students 

ote more time to enjoyment and less time to study. 
Pupils in Europe have no fad, in America they have many. 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


‘One must reduce,’ said a pupil of mine, recently. ‘I am 
getting too stout. I must keep my figure. I must go on a 
strict diet and I must also devote some of my time to play- 
ing golf, to dancing, horseback-riding. All those exercises 
help me in keeping my figure and this is paramount with 
me.’ 
“What about your voice,’ I said to her. ‘You want to 
improve that, don’t you?’ Now, those violent exercises, 
that lack of food, are not the best for you and especiall 
for your voice. I believe that you should enjoy weal, 
but you should devote more time to study and much less to 
leasure. The throat is a fragile organ. To sing, you must 
ave strength, you must keep regular hours, not dance half 
the night and then come for your lesson next day all tired 
out. You must eat in order to have strength. You either 
want to be a fashion plate or you want to be a singer. You 
are young and it is necessary for you to be strong. Later 
in life when you are on the stage and you want to reduce, 
good and well. You may try it and find to your sorrow that 
it is harmful to you, but less harmful than today, when 
your voice is untrained.’ 

“Students in Europe,” said Mr. Trevisan further, “are 
conscientious, They listen to their teacher. They have a 
goal in mind. That goal is to sing. Here the student 
seems to have a goal—to get a date. When hardly ready to 
sing in the studio recital, they want to sing in opera or in 
vaudeville, or at a movie, or on the concert platform. A 
student is not made overnight. One must study seriously. 
Students in Europe seldom change teachers, If they do, it 
is after a few lessons when they find that the teacher is not 
the one they should study with, but when they have confi- 
dence in their teacher and find him reliable, they remain with 
him until they are ready to enter the musical field profes- 
sionally. Changing teachers is as dangerous as changing 
doctors. One teacher may be just as good as another, but 
his method may be different. One will say ‘open a tone,’ 
another will say ‘cover it,’ and the student who changes 
teachers gets confused, and instead of doing better by 
changing teachers, retrogrades, and changing methods often 
strain the voice, as the exercises may be quite different from 
those they had previously. Take a doctor who would 
advise you to go on q strict diet. You change doctors and 
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go to one who advises you to eat four times a day. The 
result will be injurious to your health, 

“Of course, you find in America serious students with 
very good voices, especially among the women, and those 
generally make good. Seventy per cent. of the students, 
however, are lazy. I am very sorry to have to make that 
assertion, but experience has taught me its truth. I have 
seen students come to their lesson fagged out, leaning on 
the piano to support their trembling limbs, others standing 
slouchy instead of erect as a student should and that re- 
laxation naturally makes their breathing far less effective 
than if they would stand correctly. 

“I think it is scandalous the ep | pupils are flattered. A 
young student will sing for some friends in their home and 
is told that she is a great singer. She is compared with 
the leading singers of the day. This young girl gets what 
we call in America, ‘a swelled head,’ but not a great voice. 
Instead of improving, she retrogrades. She thinks she 
knows it all, and if her teacher makes an observation, she 
objects. She thinks she knows as much as he does and 
in some cases, just a little more. Certainly pupils should 
be encouraged, but in a right manner. They should at no 
time be flattered, for, when in doubt, always tell the truth and 
later on the student will thank you though truth some- 
times is hard to hear or even to tell. Good results will come 
by telling the students the real facts instead of making them 
believe that with their voice they will surely build some 
castles in the near future.” 

Mr, Trevisan closed his interview by saying: “In Amer- 
ica we have today the best material, and every year we 
hear of new Americans making success not only in their 
native land, but also all over the world. Those Amer- 
icans, however, devoted their time to study and not to 
enjoyment. To win out, one must work, and as singing is 
an. art and a very difficult one, one has to apply himself, 
and not consider singing merely a pastime. Students de- 
sirous of singing a little lullaby do not necessarily need 
to take vocal lessons. Let them hire an accompanist and 
sing a little song poorly, but those who go to a serious 
teacher with the desire of developing their voice, of learning 
how to sing, should enter the studio with a sole idea of 
studying seriously and assiduously. A student, further, 
shoyld know that the lesson in the studio is not sufficient. 
The most difficult thing for a student to understand is how 
to study at home. While the teacher is there, the student 
may do well, but at home all his direction and observation 
seem to be thrown to the winds. The student does not re- 
member what the teacher has said, for at home he or she 
is generally thinking about other things than the voice, such 
as a bridge party tomorrow, a dance this evening, a matinee 
the next day, and then an automobile ride, not caring 
whether the automobile is an open or closed car. The open 
car is most injurious to the student’s voice and the good 
work done in the studio goes to naught. Thirty per cent. 
of the students in America are serious and it is those 
students who will achieve their aim and the other seventy 
per cent. will amount to nothing unless they change.” 


Fay Foster a Banner Prize Winner 

Fay Foster has captured another prize. This time it is a 
Theodore Presser prize for a women’s chorus entitled, A 
Little Boy’s Dream. This makes Fay Foster one of the 
banner prize winners of the United States. 

Her first prize was won in Germany and for a waltz 
called The Prairie Flower. Over 4,220 contestants from 
all over the world competed for this prize of $500, or 
2,000 marks, at the time when a mark was back at 
normal. The second was won in the American song 
competition in New York in 1914, The third was a 
prize offered by The Etude of Philadelphia, for piano com- 
position—Miss Foster’s Etude de Concert was the winner. 
The fourth was for a women’s chorus, In a Carpenter Shop, 
and wags given by the Women’s Federation of Music Clubs. 
The fifth was for the patriotic song, Are You For Me, 
Or Against Me (the question of the flag); for this prize 
there were over 10,000 entries. The sixth is the one men- 
tioned at the beginning of this capitulation. 


MecWhood Arranges Musicales for Hanover 


Professor L. B. McWhood, head of the department of 
music at Dartmouth, has arranged some special musicales 
at Hanover this year. There will be an entire recital given 
by Reinald Werrenrath and a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. These engagements will be supple- 
mentary to the weekly concerts which are also held under 
the supervision of Professor McWhood. 


Scriabin on Bachaus’ Programs 


Bachaus’ programs this season will contain several com- 
positions by Scriabin, it is announced. Mr. Bachaus is 
devoting no little attention to Russian music. For his first 
American appearance this season—that with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra—he has selected Rachmaninoff's second piano 
concerto. —_—_—_—_- 

Jeritza in Pre-Opera Concerts 

Prior to rejoining the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Maria Jeritza, soprano, who arrived in New York last week, 
will sing concerts in cities near New York as follows: 
October 20, New Haven; October 22, Albany; October 24, 
Providence. 





This Menu Sounds Good! 


Florence Trumbull, the pianist, has just received a letter 
from Christiania, Norway, written by her sister, Gladys 
(another one of the Trumbull sisters who was for many 
years a pupil of Leschetizky, and for whom Leschetizky 
predicted a great future). The writer speaks of living 
conditions in Christiania in a very interesting way, and then 
describes the usual dinner menu in a way to make one 
envious. A dinner in the Norwegian city today means: 


Hors d’ceuvres and an apertiff 
r led by a cocktail 
Lamb chops and vegetables 
Red wine and beer 
Iced fruits and sherry 
Coffee and liquers 


Why are so many of the foreign artists coming to this 
country ? 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Ernest’ Harry Adams 
My Heart Has Found You......... Marie Beaman, Greensboro, N. C. 


Florence Newell Barbour 
Eevee Weis ccccccvvcnstscdpnanescees Edna Fields, Brooklyn 
The Flowe TE NA bn Scenes heoeecccenss Edna Fields, Brooklyn 
DOGG CAINE) occ cus cuetnsecccgacsnessauuss Edna Fields, Brooklyn 
Awake, It is the Day!.......... Martha Anderson, Greensboro, N. C. 


Floy Little Bartlett 
Historical Song Miniatures for Children (Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn)... .4.. 0. eeeeeseee Helen Abbott Byfield, Ravinia, Il. 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine....... Bertrand John Yeaton, New York 
Miss Mariar 
Mme, Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton Harbor, Mich., La Porte, Ind. 


Marion Bauer 


The Driftwood Fire......... 004.0008 Ida Geer Weller, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 
HCHtasy..scssesecccceverentseses Ida Geer Weller, Nashville, Tenn. 
We ANON cn cd Kothwhnon det ¢ ols bbde%' s Esther Dale, New York 
Dy A DE WE Livcdatvvesccaseeices Esther Dale, New York 
The Year's at the Spring......cccccccseces Esther Dale, New York 
Robert Braine 
rea fh hn Bathe ae ob chad beetedeecs Elsie Harmon, New York 


Gena Branscombe 






I Send My Heart Up to Thee........... William Ryder, New York 
By St. Lawrence Water.......... Earie Tuckerman, Carthage, N. Y. 
I Bring You Heartsease................ Marie Tiffany, New York 
re ny EeWeevkebebeeeocees Esther Dale, New York 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming. . .. Esther Dale, New York 


G. W. Chadwick 


BED. \ Suns nhs Rete bédnscewesertedeteats William Ryder, New York 
Bie GORUES oc cds coevcannwas Mme, Schumann Heink, Yonkers, N. Y. 
‘lhou Art So Like a Flower............May Peterson, Aurora, N. Y, 
Bedouin Love Song......6..6.0e0eee8: Ewart Williams, Los Angeles 
Sweet Wind That Blows. .........++.+0.++0+0+++May Wall, Chicago 


John Desmond Courtney 


I Heard a Wood Thrush in the Dark 
James Price, Hartford, Norwalk, Conn., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ralph Cox 
Aspiration. ......ccccevevcevscercessacesecs Frances Pearl, Chicago 
ZO ©: es cid aca daa nderns John G. Frazier, Jr., Greensboro, N. C. 
The Song of Brother Hilario...........H. C. Maslin, Richmond, Va. 
PON. oo o0 dn 4b hs 8 04e ch san bthwnes bees Luke Joslin, Lebanon, Mo, 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Glory and Endless Years........ Erma Hoag Miranda, Beloit, Wis. 


Veni Creator Spiritus (Women’s Voices) 

Northheld Seminary, Northfield, Mass. 
June Rhapsody (Trio for Women’s Voites) 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge; Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass. 


Arthur Foote 
The +8 Has a Thousand Eyes. ..Ida Geer Weller, Nashville, Tenn. 


Love Me If I Live.....ccccesceecescovcces Esther Dale, New York 
BURG es ck cdebevindesivetcvsétetes William Ryder, New York 
| ae PTT eT ee William Ryder, New York 


Constance and Henry Gideon 
Unter Yankeles Vigele (By the Cradle of Yankele), Farlozn (For 
saken), Nit Kain Gebetene (Uninvited), From the Cradle to the 
Chuppe (15 Songs of Jewish Life), Volumes I and II, 
Mrs, W. F. Reyer, San Diego 


Alma Goatley 


A Garden is a Loveiome Thing 
Edna Fields, Brooklyn; Vera Curtis, New York 


EAGR. os betoee depedtecrepccececccsccecnce Edna Fields, Brooklyn 
Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes........6....+. Esther Powell, New York 
SRS Ses cc civ cosbecccedbonseebenes Esther Powell, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Little David (Old Negro Song).May Peterson, Fresno, Cal.; Kent, O. 
A Little Wheel a Rollin’ in My Heart (Old Negro Song) 
Helen Miller, Atlantic City 
Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la Claire Fontaine) 
May Peterson, Kent, O 
Londonderry Air (Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom) 
Bertrand John Yeaton, New York 
I Hear the Millwheel (J’entends le Moulin) 
May Peterson, Aurora, N. Y. 


Cuthbert Harris 


ly ee Pree err Zelma Farlow, Greensboro, N, C. 
The Harp of Delight............ Clarabel Morris, Greensboro, N, C. 
Bruno Huhn 

Invictus 


Raymond V, Luehr, Chicago; Arthur Philips, Watertown, Mass.; 
Bertrand John Yeaton, New York. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 
An Irish Love Song. ............00000 .William Ryder, New York 
Se ER GARG onc oc kobe ewesbviveiers Harriet Westphall, Beloit, Wis, 
The Hills o’ Skye.......... -Rachel I, Holman, Somerville, Mass, 


John W. Metcalf 


PE, ocvkedadeeb pede seseeeeeeesEdna Fields, Brooklyn 
I. cdi coed eneheos cunessecentens Jane Knight, Decatur, Ga., 
SRSA a eee . Vera Farlow, Greensboro, N. C. 
A Dream So Fair..........+...+.+++++-Ned Draper, Lebanon, Mo. 
Little House o’ Dreams......Alive Virginia Trice, Greensboro, N. C. 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


Aoril, My Agril. cccecsccccscccvcccesgveced Alice Godillot, New York 
April, My BG sivee vs ccocecvesccs Morgnsy mackay, Atlantic Cit 
PROBATE. 00 0 dace cctnersesess oMee eee cone Alice Godiliot, New Yor 
You Bound Strong Sandals on My Feet (From Five Lyrics by Sara 
TOROIEDs 6 0.0c cn cc cee cedeceesdeccceeus Franklin Baur, New York ~ 
Francisco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer.........6ecseeeeeees Vera Curtis, New York 
Robert Huntington Terry 
The Morning Is Calling............ Albert Barber, Sacramento, Cal 
The Sky Is Always Blue........../ Albert Barber, Sacramento, Cal 


RADIO CONCERT BY EDNA FIELDS, CONTRALTO 


Mrs. Henry C. Schulz, Accompanist 
New York City, October 13, 1923. 


Group I 
Robert Huntington Terry.....:......... ..The Morning Is Calling 
IO eo oo 006 sc ckebels 666bee + chal Dear Heart of Mine 
COSTES oc vo ccccceabédbessdwocedee Twilight fo’ Dreamin’ 
Dts BINED. ceccescvccccsegecaseceeccecwsvivegs Good-bye Summer 
Florence Newell Barbour... .. 0.26. .000-0eee0s Awake, It Is the Day 
Group Il 
NS SS PT ee Pe) ce ee eee . Aspiration 
hy Mi, EAPO MOCIGR. .. o cden cones ceeesdtbaccece Londonderry Air 
Reginald Billin..........sseceessses eeccereeess + +e White Rose 
G. A, Grant-Schacfer.....cccccersseesccens: ..- Your Voice 1 Hear 
BERGE ORS ss coke 0 Obi oo Mes Seis cn + 0 Ghpene To a Hilltop 


(Advertisement, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending October 11. Detailed reviews will appear at a 
later date on those selections which this department deems 
sufficiently interesting and important musically. ] 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


SCHERZO-CAPRICE (piano), by Alfred Pochon. 

FLAME-VOICED NIGHT (piano), by Arthur Farwell. 

POEME (pianoforte), by Otto Ortmann, 

TEDDY JUNIOR (march), by Sol Wolerstein. 

TREASURED DEEPS (piano), by Arthur Farwell. 

| SEND YOU DREAMS (song), by Bainbridge Crist. 

TEAM-WORK TUNES (first violin, second violin, third 
violin, cello, piano), by Elizabeth Fy fle and Elsie Stewart 
Kimberly. 

SONG-FLIGHT 

ANDANTINO 
Alfred Pochon 

FAIR TITANIA (violin), by Arthur Troostwyk. 

MAZURKA IN D MINOR (violin and piano), by 
Arthur Troostwyk. 

FORLANA (violin and piano), by Alfred Pochon, 

HOW TO PRACTICE (Volumes 1 and 2. Violin), by 
Alexander Bloch. 

SCALE STUDIES FOR VIOLIN, 
Schill. 


by Arthur Farwell. 


(violin and piano), 
and piano), by 


GRAZIOSO (violin 


THE by Otto K. 


(The H. W. Gray Company, New York) 
SCENES FROM A MEXICAN DESERT (pianoforte), 
by Homer Nearing. 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 
AN ALGERIAN SKETCH (organ), by R. S. Stoughton. 


(Lorenz Publishing Company, Chicago) 

THE MOONLIGHT TRAIL 

THE DANCE OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS (song), by Ira 
B. Wilson 

INDIAN LULLABY (song), by Ira B. Wilson. 

SAILING (song), by Ira B. Wilson. 

UP THE AIRY MOUNTAIN (song), by Ira B. Wilson. 

TWILIGHT (song), by A. Rubinstein. 

'TIS MORNING (song), by Ira B. Wilson. 

THE BOBOLINK (song) by Ira B. Wilson. 

DEAR LAND OF FRE "EDOM (song), by O. Donizetti; 
arr. by Ira B. Wilson. 


(Raabe & Plothow, Berlin) 
20 CANTUS FIRMI, by Nat. Fransen. 
posers’ Music Corp., New York) 

HEAR, OG Op! (song), by Lodewyk Mortelmans. 

ECSTASY (song), by Lodewyk Mortelmans, 

UNWORTHY (song), by Lodewyk Mortelmans. 

WHEN THE SPIRIT LISTENS (song), by Lodewyk 
Mortelmans. 

THIS DO IN MEMORY OF ME 
Mortelmans. 


(song), by Lodewyk 





(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 

THE WIND AT NIGHT (song), by J. S. Zamecnik 
(two and three parts). 

| HEAR THE BEES A-HUMMING (song), by J. S. 
Zamecnik (two and three parts). 

SONGS OF SONG-AH-TAH (four American Indian 
songs), by Charles O. Roos. 

RECOLLECTIONS (piano), by Frederic Van Norman. 

MODERN PIANO PIECES (Volume 1). 

FAIRY BELLS (song), by Marguerite Lawrence Test. 

MAID OF THE WEST (song with violin and cello 
obbligato), by Clay Smith. 

MORNING GLORIES (piano), 

WATER SPRITES ‘wwe by Frederic 

SACRED FOLIO Vol. (piano). 

FOX ORGAN SERIE 5! (Vol. 3). 

A RUSTIC FESTIVAL (piano), by J. S. Zamecnik. 

DANSE PASSION (piano), by J. S. Zamecnik. 

ODE TO SPRING (piano), by J. S. Zamecnik 


(8. Morris Music Co., New Yorko 
(violin and piano), by Edward Morris. 


M. J. 
Books 


(The Macmillan Company, New York) 
Hygiene of the Voice 
By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M.S., M.D. 


Having read this book through carefully from cover to 
cover the writer finds that he must, in justice to readers of 
the Musicat Courter as well as to Dr. Voorhees, decline 


by Jules Raynard. 
Van Norman. 


SERENADE 


(song), by Ira B. Wilson.: 
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to attempt a review of it. It is too complex, too full of 
condensed facts, too thoroughly scientific. To undertake 
in a few lines to repeat any of these facts would only be 
to encourage readers to act upon them without sufficient 
knowledge of the context and of the many warnings offered 
hy Dr, Voorhees to guard against this very thing. 

Much of the data used in this book was published as 
original contributions by the author in the Musica Courter 
and other journals. An idea of what the book offers may 
be gained from the list of contents, as follows: The be- 
ginner; The singer's environment; Range of the voice in 
speaking and singing; Some vocal habits which handicap; 
The importance of good hearing; Colds, their cause and 
cure; Voice fatigue; Voice teacher and voice physician; 
Vocal hygiene; Examination and diagnosis; Physical de- 
fects; Vocal nodules; On certain nose and throat disorders 
in singers and speakers; The tonsil question; Hay fever; 
Management of acute infections of the airways; Manage- 
ment of chronic infections of the lower airways; Functions 
ot the diaphragm and some notes on the psychology of 
breathing ; Appendix A—Fundamental principles of breath- 
ing; Appendix B—Fundamental principles of voice produc- 
tion, 

The book is divided into two parts, 
general reader, the second rather for physicians, 
1¢ would seem useful to the general reader as well. 

Two short passages we will quote because they are so 
important and because there has been so much controversy 
with regard to the matters they touch upon, and so much 
misunderstanding: First: Atmosphere. Here is what Dr. 
Voorhees says about it: “No matter what the art may be, 
every one who seeks to tread its sacred pathway must secure 
for himself the best possible external conditions, must, in 
other words, provide an atmosphere in which this art can 
live and grow.” That statement ought to be printed in 
the biggest type procurable and hung in every studio where 
music is taught and, more especially, in every home where 
any member of the family is attempting to “tread this sacred 
pathway.” For there is more harm done to music in Amer- 
ica by adverse conditions imposed by ignorance and by 
friends and relatives than by all other influences put to- 
gether ! 

The other passage to be quoted deals with our national 
tendency to skimp things. Here is the way Dr. Voorhees 
puts it (and it is not unlike what Tetrazzini has to say on 
the same subject): “In America, following out our usual 
haste for quick returns, singers do not do enough prepara- 
tory, work before they undertake to make a living by their 
art.” Here, again, is a passage that ought to be printed 
hig and hung in every studio and every home. 

And it might well be added that every singing teacher 
ought to have a copy of this book, or some equivalent, if 
there is any equivalent. There are, particularly, hints as 
to the care of colds that every teacher should have at hand 
for reference and so as to add the authority of the printed 
word to whatever advice he may be prepared to give pupils. 
Especially important is what Dr. Voorhees has to say about 
the necessary care not to abuse colds so as to bring about 
serious complications. 

A splendid book which it is a pleasure to recommend. 


the first for the 
though 


(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York) 
String Mastery 
By Frederick H. Martens 

This is a new addition to the Stokes series of “Mastery” 
books—Vocal Mastery by Brower, Violin Mastery by Mar- 
tens, Piano Mastery by Brower. These books are all of 
them built up on the same design, being in the form of 
interviews with numerous more or less well known masters 
of the subject treated. 

String Mastery is a book of nearly four hundred pages 
expressing the views, notions and opinions of sixty mu- 
sicians of note who tell what they know and think of the 
violin, viola, viola d’amore, cello, bass, accompanying, the 
piano trio, the string quartet. Their remarks cover all sorts 
of things from Soul to Psychoanalysis. Sometimes they 
are practical and give the sort of information the student 
wants, Sometimes, on the contrary, they deal with plati- 
tudes which only engender in one the desire for exact 
knowledge. There are also some statements that might well 
prove to be slightly misleading, as, for instance, that in the 
modern orchestra a fifth string (low C) is used by bass 
players. The fact is that there are very few five-string 
basses, so very few that they should never be depended upon. 
There are probably not more than half a dozen such in- 
struments in all New York. Stress is laid on this because 
our young composers seem fond of continually writing 
down to low C for the basses and the statement made in 
this new book on the subject of the strings is likely simply 
to add to the confusion, 

However, let us not exaggerate. A book giving the 
opinions of so many prominent musicians can only be valuable, 
and serious students can do no better than to provide them- 
selves with a copy of this symposium and read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest its contents. 
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Music 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Two Neapolitan Dances (for Violin and Piano) 
By Rosario Scalero 

These are in a way rather unusual works as compared 
with the majority of violin compositions that come to this 
desk for review. The piano accompaniment is more diverse, 
and there is much more contrapuntal writing. Each one 
of these dances might very well be the part of a suite or 
sonata for violin and piano and will offer as much interest 
for the pianist as for the violinist. They are both rather 
difficult and are to be considered concert numbers. The 
composer’s idiom is graceful and individual, and undoubtedly 
these new works from his pen will meet with public favor. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
First Lessons on the Viola 
By Albert G. Mitchell 


This is a very complete and well designed book of 
fifty-seven pages, sheet music size. It opens with a preface 
which calls attention to the fact that it is a pity that such 
an important orchestra instrument as a viola should be 
neglected, a sentiment in which we all will concur. 

‘he book contains information regarding the elements of 
music and the use of the viola clef as well as the length 
of notes, various forms of notation and other matters that 
are essential in the reading of music. It then goes on 
with rhythmical exercises, bowings and fingerings approached 
gradually and consecutively in a manner that renders study 
easy as well as interesting. The book contains a large 
number of melodies by recognized composers and closes with 
a table of scales in various positions and a vocabulary of 
technical terms. An excelient work worthy of the highest 
recommendation. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Three Transcriptions for Violin and Piano 
By Albert Spalding 

Mr. Spalding has brought within the reach of the violinist 
two waltzes by Chopin—in B minor, op. 69, No. 2, and 
G flat, op. 70, No. 1—and Schubert’s. famous. and popular 
song, ‘Hark! Hark! the Lark. It is needless to say that 
the arrangements are made in a most scholarly and tasteful 
manner, All three pieces are rather difficult for the violinist, 
though they contain no excessive or useless complexities. 
They are most gracefully fingered and edited, and must be 
recommended highly among transcriptions. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Berceuse Melancolique (for Violin and Piano) 
By Dezso d’Antalffy 

This is a small melodic piece of music in no way remark- 
able either for its melody, its harmony or its design. It is 
dedicated to Jascha Heifetz and may be used by him as 
one of his smaller numbers. It presents no difficulty for 
the player and would probably interest students and teachers. 
Wherever the difficulties are excessive the player is left 
the choice of a simpler reading. 


{G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
To Slumber-Land, Kopylow (Arranged for 
Violin and Piano) 
By Arthur Hartmann 
_ This is a very little piece which may be played entirely 
in the first position until the final sustained notes which go 
to the third. It is a graceful melody, which will probably 
be liked by students of small ability. 
(Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen) 
Romance for Violin or Cello and Piano, 
Op. 78, No. 2 
By Sibelius 
Sibelius has gradually made a name for himself in America 
as well as abroad, and this new melody from his pen 
will be received with pleasure by his many admirers in this 
country. The violin part is of moderate difficulty, the 
cello is somewhat more difficult, as well as being more 
effective. It is, however, to be added that there is a notice 
on the top of the music that performing rights are reserved, 
which presumably means that anyone who uses this work 
in concert will have to pay a tax to the publishers for the 
privilege. However, as a salon piece it will be appreciated, 
and teachers should find it a welcome addition to their 
libraries. 
(Bote & Bock, Berlin) 
Prelude and Romance (for Violin and Piano) 
By Janis Medins 
It has been a long time since any piece of music has 
so delighted the reviewer as has this Prelude and Romance 
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of Medins, and it has greatly aroused our curiosity and 
impressed upon us our ignorance, as we must confess that 
we have not the faintest idea who the composer is or even 
from what land he hails. The original title and the indica- 
tions in the music itself are in a language quite unknown 
to us—it may be Dutch or Scandinavian or Hungarian or 
some of the Slavic tongues. . .lowever that all may be, 
the piece itself is exquisite. composer is a master of 
style and harmony. In spite of the slight modernistic ten- 
dency he (or is it she?) writes real melody, flowing, and 
in regular form, measure and meter. The violin part is 
not overly difficult. It would interest our readers to know 
that the violin part alone covers three pages from which 
some idea may be gained of the length of the work. It 
runs up into high positions and closes with a series of 
octaves. A very fine composition indeed and it is the sincere 
hope of this reviewer that his recommendation of it may 
bear fruit and bring the work to the attention of American 
violinists. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Poems of the Sea 
By Ernest Bloch 


It is doubtful if we have a more interesting composer 
living in America today than Ernest Bloch, head of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and highly prized for his 
orchestra and chamber music works. Every new inspiration 
from Mr. Bloch is awaited with more than usual interest 
by lovers of the highest forms of modern music, and there 
has been no cause for disappointment. Nor will there be a 
cause for anything but congratulation on the receipt by 
the musical public of these new piano pieces, entitled Poems 
of the Sea. They arc three in number—Waves, Chanty, 
At Sea—and fill twenty closely printed pages. The work is 
hitman which starts 

In cabin’d ships at sea, 
The boundless blue on every side expanding. 

As for the style of these new works, American musicians 
will find additional cause for congratulation in the fact that 
the influence of Mr. Bloch’s American residence is very 
evident in all three of them. A sort of modernized im- 
pression of the MacDowell idiom is here found and there 
is a general feeling throughout of something which may be 
called Americanism for want of a better term, something 
at least which would certainly not have been present in Mr. 
Bloch’s work had he not come to live in America. 

This is gratifying for the reason that we must recognize 
surely from it the fact that America really has some sort 
of idiom of its own. Purists may insist that this is nothing 
but a mingling of Gallic and Anglo-Saxon memories with 
a touch of Jewish to ease the strain, but that does not 
explain the inner feeling which impresses us without us 
knowing exactly why. 

These Poems of the Sea are written in a simple idiom, 
most pianistic and, although modern, are not unmelodic. 
They will be enjoyed by pianists and are not beyond the 
reach of students who could do no better than take a plunge 
into modernism by way of this route. 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London, New York, Sydney) 
Wondering Why (Song) 
By Robert Coningsby Clarke 
A slow, dreamy song, words by Edward Lockton, in ballad 
style, simple i in harmony and melody; the refrain is especially 
pretty. Range from D to F sharp. 
Glimpses (Song) 
By Hubert Wilfrid-Jones 
C. M. Ankers wrote the text, two stanzas, of this song, 
which is likewise in. dreamy style, telling of “a dream of 
you, the stealthy shadows,” etc., containing some originality 
of accompaniment and melody. “To Johnny Page Blair,” 
and the range of singer required is low C to D, fourth line 
(optional high E). 
Eileen Aroon (Song) 
By John H. Foulds 
An expressive song, poem by Gerald Griffen, asking many 
questions regarding the fairest gem, the harp’s moan, joy 


and woe, with final hint of a valley, cottage, hazel glade 
and a gentle maid, Eileen Aroon. There is fervor in the 


‘second stanza, the accompaniment differing from the first, 


and haunting effect in the last, “like a memory.” Range 


from E, first line, to high F sharp. 


The Curtain Falls, and Speak to Me (Songs) 
By Guy d’Hardelot 

No living English composer of songs has a larger follow- 
ing than this lady, of French-English descent and education ; 
her Because is sung the world over, and there is a certain 
mannerism of syllable setting which is her characteristic. 
The Curtain Falls is about our little part in life, its plot, 
of love, and the final 

O love, I shall listen, 
Your voice beside me, 
When the curtain falls. 

It is lovely, singable, highly expressive music, all of it, 
and. will make effect. Range from low C sharp to high F. 
Speak to Me (words by Lillian Glanville) is another “dream 
song,” begging the loved one to come in a dream, to speak, 
comforting the lover, in that blest dream divine. It is in 
slow waltz tempo, with refined phrases of special interest 
in the accompaniment. It ends on a chord marked by 
theorists 6-5-3-2, an agreeable dissonance, for d’Hardelot is 
never guilty of the horrendous cacophony one finds in the 
Stravinskyish modernisms, now fast dying. 


Sighing and Dreaming (Songs) 
By G. T. Francis 

Two songs bound together, the latter with cello obligato, 
and marked by very simple, sympathetic tunefulness and 
harmony. The first is evidently inspired by Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, alluding to the sighing and the singing of the 
branches. Dreaming is from Milton’s Il Penseroso, to be 
sung slowly and delicately, the cello playing an independent 
melody, but ending with fervor on high E. Range from low 
D to high E eee 


Rochester Philharmonic Concert Schedule 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, newest of the 
country’s symphonic ensembles, announces seventeen con- 
certs for its first season. Five of these will be evening 
concerts and twelve will be given in the afternoon. The 
inaugural concert of the season will take place on the 
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evening of October 17, with Eugene Goossens conducting. 
Albert Coates» and Eugene Goossens, British conductors, 
are being brought to America to aid in the development of 
this new organization. Mr. Goossens is already here and 
will conduct the first four concerts. Mr. Coates will arrive 
in late December or early January. Mr. Goossens, after 
several rehearsals, is enthusiastic over the prospects of 
building a fine orchestra out of the material available in 
Rochester. 

The schedule dates for the symphony concerts follow: 
October 17, Eugene Goossens (Joseph Press, soloist) ; Octo- 
ber 24, October 31, November 7, Eugene Goossens ; 
December 19, January 9, Vladimir Shavitch; Januar 
16, Albert Coates, (Lamond, pianist, soloist) ; January 2 
January 30, February 6, February 20, Albert Coates ; 
February 27, Albert Coates (Joseph Press, soloist) ; March 
5, March 19, March 26, Albert Coates; April 9, Albert 
Coates (Vladimir Resnikoff, soloist). 


Dupré Organ Recitals Begin 

For the third season Marcel Dupré began a series of 
organ recitals at Wanamaker auditorium, New York, on Sep- 
tember 29, preceding a trans- Continental tour this time, 
under the management of Dr. Russell as heretofore. An- 
nounced for 2:30 o'clock, the auditorium contained some 
fifty persons at two o'clock, which grew to several hundred 
by 2:15, and filled the auditorium at 2:30; thereafter late 
comers (and they were many), had to stand, 

With American colors on one side and the French colors 
on the other side of the organ desk, the smiling yet dignified 
French organist received a “warm” welcome from the large 
audience, despite the temperature (about 90 degrees in the 
shade), for it was a sultry end-of-September day. He is 
a predominantly brilliant player, this entering into his play- 
ing even of a Bach prelude and fugue, which however was 
extremely facile and clean-cut. The distant bell chiming 
in his own composition, Cortege and Litany, the well- 
planned climax in E major; the deliberate tempo in the 
well known Canon in B minor by Schumann, which tempo 
had the effect of making the echoing voice clearer than 
when played in fast tempo; the taste displayed in a Franck 
pastorale ; his interesting variations on an old French carol, 
composed in America last season, a big piece, and echoing 
Dupré’s impressions of a dozen American cities and their 
organs which he played on tour—all this music found big 
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favor from an-audience which listened most attentively, 
and brought the player back to acknowledge the vigorous 
applause. 

At the close the organist, who as usual played everything 
from memory, improvised a fantasie in the form of a pre- 
lude, chorale and fugue, on themes furnished by organists 
Williams, Noble and Sealy, seventeen minutes long. These 
movements were characterized respectively by dramatic 
climax and beautiful legato atmosphere in the prelude; noble 
effects through combination of string and diapason tone 
in the chorale, which was also unusual in its marcato chords ; 
and a good melody, with legato development, impressive, 
vigorous chords finishing in major in the closing movement. 
It was, as one R. L. McA. said, “undoubtedly as great a 
revelation in improvisation as ever given by Dupré.” Acced- 
ing to vigorous demand, he added a prelude in G minor of 
his own. 


Critical Praise for ‘New York Trio 


Appended are extracts from some of the splendid press 
tributes paid to the New York Trio by critics of New 
York, Boston, Rochester and Toronto: 


In the Pierné Trio there was a full mastery of many treacherous 
difficulties. Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times. 


Zest leads this New York Trio ‘and fire spurs it.—H, T. Parker, in 
the Boston Transcript. 


They are foely equipped for their task, for in addition to abundant 
technical gifts th y are able to submerge individuality to the needs 
of the artistic whole.—Rochester Herald. 


The Toronto Chamber Music Society assuredly covered itself with 
glory by introducing at its initial concert for the present season 
(1922), the New York Trio, They came to Toronto practically un 
heralded, but I have never known an audience more thoroughly de 
lighted than that which left Harthouse Theater at the conclusion of 
its recital.—Toronto Saturday Night Review. 


Two Gescheidt Tenors. with Oratorio Society 


By “Gescheidt tenors” is meant, of course, two tenors 
who study with Adelaide Gescheidt, namely, Richard Crooks, 
who appears in Elijah, November 21, and Judson House, 
in Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, April 9, as soloists with 
the New York Oratorio Society. Fred Patton, baritone, 
another artist from the Gescheidt studio, will give a song 
recital, Town Hall, December 18. Miss Ge sche “dt has been 
called “The teacher of dependable singers,” and this is 
proven a fact by the long list of singers before the public 
who are distinctive artists. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OPENS 
THE WINDY CITY’S MUSICAL SEASON 


Many Changes in Organization's Personnel Offer Obstacles Which Conductor Stock Skillfully Overcomes—Boris to Open 
Opera Season—Luigi Comoni Engaged as New Concertmaster of Opera Activities—Concerts and Recitals 
Commence--Conservatory and Studio Activities—Notes 


Chicago, October 13—The musical season is on in full 
swing, starting with the opening concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra given in its home on Friday after- 
noon, and Saturday evening, October 12 and 13. Before 
discussing the performance of the various works presented 
by Conductor Stock and his men, it does not seem amiss 
to inform the readers of the many changes made by Stock 
in his personnel, and probably due to those changes the 
opening concert was probably not as effectively rendered 
as the succeeding one, but was far ahead of any opening 
concert of the last few years. 

Stock has a big reputation as a drillmaster and after 
a few more rehearsals, his new men will understand his 
signals as effectively as do his older cohorts, all fine 
musicians. Some of the changes were due to death, thus, 
W. Krieglstein has taken the place occupied for twenty-four 
years by Paul Kruse, who died on July 5 last. Other 
changes have been made for the betterment of the orches- 
tra; some of the players, having reached the age limit, 
have been replaced by younger blood, while others are 
giving more of their time to concertizing or studio work, 
Three changes have been made in the first violin section, 
the new members being G. Bass, J. Weicher and V. Char- 
bulak, the latter being among the second violins last year. 
Those men replaced T. Katz, A. Krauss and R. Ginsburg. 
The second violin department has also three changes this 
year. ©. Roehrborn, for many years principal of the 
second violin section, had been transferred last year to 
the viola department and this season is back in his old 
position with the second violins. The other new violinists 
are F. Polesny and A, Finernam, who replaced G. Dasch 
and W. Woolett. Two changes have been made in the 
viola section, C. Linke taking the place of Roehrborn and 
©. Hesselbach the post of R. Fitzeck. Two new men also 
have been taken among the violoncellists—J. Lingeman and 
R. Hendrickson, who take the place of T. DuMoulin and 
R. Ambrosius. This year there are eight basses instead 
of nine with C. Sauter and W. Krieglstein out and H. 
Parbs moved fram clarinets to bass. One new piccolo player, 
FE. Eck takes tte place of J. Furman. This year there 
are four oboists in the orchestra instead of three, the new 
man being O. Hesselbach. Three new clarinetists, R. 
Lindemann, $, Evenson, C. Meyer, are taking the positions 
of J. Sinilscachi, A. de Caprio and H. Parbs. There are 
only three bassoons instead of four, P. Kruse not having 
been replaced in that department. The new contra-bass is 
W. Krieglstcin, who fills the seat of the late F. Kruse. 
One new horn player, H. Johnson, replaces W. Hoss. 

With so many changes it is remarkable that Stock and 
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his men gave as fine a performance of the Beethoven fifth, 
C minor, Symphony as they did; yet, as a whole, the work 
of the players lacked in massiveness, and though Stock 
superbly read the score from memory he did not get all 
that will probably be found in it later in the season. There 
was a sort of disparagence between the conductor and his 
players; they played notes and little more and though 
technically superb, the orchestra had not its entire equili- 
brium nor elasticity, It was a fine performance, but not 
one that would accelerate the pulse. The brasses were 
not as mellow as of yore and Stock had to exert himself 
more than generally to bring out of his players vibrant 
tones, and Beethoven’s music surely should be rendered 
con amore, as otherwise it suffers through lack of en- 
thusiasm. At the conclusion of the symphony Stock was 
the recipient of thunderous plaudits from the audience which 
loves the genial conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and who wishes him well as does this humble 
writer, and that applause was addressed to the man more 
than to his orchestra. 

Chicagoans know what they can expect from his orchestra. 
They know that it is an organization second to none in 
the land, and when its performance is below standard the 
audience reacts accordingly. The symphony was: sand- 
wiched between the Weber Euryanthe overture, which 
opened the program most auspiciously, and Stock’s own 
Elegy (dedicated to the memory of Clyde M. Carr, for 
several years president of the Chicago Orchestral Associa- 
tion, who passed away last June). The first novelty of 
the season promised well for other new works to be pre- 
sented by our symphonic organization, Stock spent part 
of his summer vacation abroad writing his Elegy. Natur- 
ally, it is beautifully orchestrated, modern in treatment and 
absolutely original. Stock has an idiom of his own and 
though here and there he has a tendency towards cacophony, 
he is found at his best in melodious passages, where his 
muse flows limpidly and agreeably. is new composition 
may not add a great deal to his prestige as one of the leading 
musicians of the country, but it is a work well deserving 
the approbation it received at its first presentation. After 
the intermission Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol, 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun prelude, and Wagner’s 
prelude to Die Meistersinger were rendered by the orchestra 
but unheard by this reviewer. 

Boris to Orpen Cuicaco Opera SEASON. 

As already announced to the readers of the Musica 
Courier, par seny, on Se operatic masterpiece, Boris Godoun- 
off, with Feodor Chaliapin, the great Russian baritone, sing- 
ing the title role, will open the 1923-24 Chicago Civic Opera 
season, Thursday night, November 8. Announcement of the 
selection of this opera as the Chicago Opera’s curtain raiser 
was made by Giorgio Polacco, musical director, upon his 
return to Chicago this week. New settings, furnishings and 
costumes have been fashioned for the presentation of Boris. 

Another interesting bit of news regarding the Chicago 
Civic Opera is the announcement of the engagement of 
Luigi Comoni as concertmaster. Luigi Comoni has served 
under many great conductors—at one time, under the late 
Clefonte Campanini, then under Toscanini, Mancinelli and 
Mugone. 

Stupio Notes or Louise St. Joun WesTervet. 

Miss Westeryelt opened her season of studio activities 
with a tea for her pupils on Saturday, October 13, at four 
o'clock. This was a general get-together meeting of old 
and new pupils, many of whom sang. The regular series 
of studio musicales, to which the public is invited, will be 
resumed the last week in October. 
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American Conservatory Notes. 

soloist with the Finston Orchestra last Sunday, giving a 

brilliant performance of Liszt’s E flat concerto. 

the direction of eodore Spiering, in Berlin, playing his 

own piano concerto. p 
—_ 

of Karleton Hackett will appear in recital Saturday, Oc- 

tober 27, at Kimball Hall. 

Georgia Kober, one of the foremost of American fm 2 
ists and president of the Sherwood Music School, 
absence, giving a piano recital at the Playhouse on Sunday 
afternoon, October 7, under the management of F. Wight 
only pega Sgr by Manager Neumann for his opening 
concert at the Playhouse, was especially effective, as Miss 
the harmony of color added in delighting the eye, as all 
through the course of the recital the ear was cajoled with 
her instrument. Though proficiently equipped technically, 
here and there Miss Kober’s fingers erred and touched not 
fect, her readings are so interesting as to obliterate from 
memory those few mishaps. Her program, a compre- 
cal insight, revealing an intellectuality and individuality 
seldom encountered in the concert room. Miss Kober has 
those qualities were displayed as she unfolded the beauties 
of the Cesar Franck Prelude, Fugue and Variations, after 
acknowledge tumultuous applause on the part of the audience 
which left not one seat vacant in the popular theater. Her 
understanding. This was followed by the same composer’s 
nocturne, yet it -was in the waltz and ballade, which fol- 
was found most justified. The waltz was admirably pre- 
sented and the audience, after insistent plaudits, was ac- 
superbly the second time as the first. The ballade, too, was 
so well played that the public asked for an additional num- 
reviewer. The balance of the program included compo- 
sitions by Debussy, Dohnanyi, Gabrilowitsch, Tschaikow- 

Miscua Etman’s REcITAL. 

F. Wight Neumann presented at the Auditorium on Sun- 
Elman. Mr. Elman opened his program with the Brahms 
sonata, in which he had the assistance of his sister, Liza 
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Blanche Beaumont Nelson 
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Berenice McChesney, artist-pupil of Heniot Levy, was 
Leo Sowerby appeared in concert with orchestra, under 
Advanced piano pupils ef Allen Spencer and voice 
GeorciA Koper 1N RECITAL. 
her reappearance in our midst after a somewhat too long 
Neumann. The black velvet back-drop, which was the 
Kober was also gorgeously gowned ina black model and 
the beautiful singing tone that the recitalist drew from 
the key intended; but then, if her mechanism is not per- 
hensive one, was played with fine authority, splendid musi- 
the Mpls, a man and the delicacy of a woman. All 
i 
which she was recalled many times to the platform to 
second group opened with a Chopin etude, read with good 
lowed, that Miss Kober’s claim as a great Chopin player 
corded a repetition of the number, which was played as 
ber. These two groups were the only ones heard by this 
sky. Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. 
day afternoon, October 7, that wizard of the bow, Mischa 
Elman, an excellent pianist. Both artists scored heavily. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 24th, 1923 
Monday Evening, Oct. 29th, 1923 
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From a novelty standpoint, the most interesting part of his 

‘ogram was the first performance here of Albert Spald- 

’s Etchings. The composition, superbly presented by 
Elman and his accompanist, Josef Bonime, met with the 
instant approval of the audience, which justly appreciated 
every movement, especially Dreams, Sunday Morning, 
Hurdy Gurdy and Ghosts. Spalding has. often proven that 
he is as efficient with the pen“as'with the bow and no higher 
compliment could be paid the American violinist-composer. 
As Elman played the composition con amore, the reading 
accorded the new work was enchanting, all the beauties of 
the composition being unfolded by the genial Elman to 
his own glory and that of the composer. The balance of 
the program was made up of Bruch’s concerto in D minor 
and the final group given to the Aria de Lenski from 
Tschaikowsky’s Onegin, arranged by Auer; Oriental Sere- 
nade, by Selim Palmgren, and California, by Arthur Loesser. 

SrnFoniA MEETING. 

The first meeting of Rho Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha Frater- 
nity, was held September 26, in the Sherwood School 
Recital Hall. Through kindness of the management of the 
school, this will be the permanent meeting place for this 
year. A Founder’s Day Celebration was held on Wednes- 
day evening, October 10, at the Sherwood School. An 
interesting program, made up of addresses and musical 
numbers, was presented. 

Rene Lunp Kept Busy SusstiTutine. 

Although he resigned his permanent church position last 
Easter, Rene Lund, the well known baritone, has neverthe- 
less been kept busy substituting in several churches the 
past few months. He replaced the baritone soloist for 
four weeks at the First Presbyterian Church of Oak Park, 
three weeks at the First Congregational Church of Oak 
Park, and five weeks at the People’s Liberal Church. On 
October 25, Mr. Lund will give a joint recital in Rogers 
Park with Marion Lycehnheim, 

Cotumi1a ScHoot Ovens Eventnc ScHoot. 


The Columbia School of Music opened its evening school 
on Wednesday, October 10. The distinguished faculty will 
be represented by nearly all the leading instructors. Priv- 
ate lessons are offered in piano, voice, violin, theory, or- 
chestral instruments, also a special two-year course in 
public school music methods. 

‘ Haypn Owens A BENEDICT. 

Myrtle Gertrude Martin and Haydn Owens were mar- 
ried on Saturday, September 22. Congratulations! Mr. 
Owens is a young and successful conductor, pianist and ac- 
companist of Chicago, whose services are in great demand. 


MUHLMANN Scuoor or Opera Purms Busy. 

Some of the pupils of the Muhlmann School of Opera 
who have appeared recently in recitals and concerts are 
the twin sisters, Katherine and Rose Riedl, also Kitty 
Shaniro, Clara Becken, Mrs. Berte Long and I. Mishkin. 
The Riedl sisters sang in a recital, presenting songs by 
Schubert and Brahms and duets by Mozart and Nevin. 
The sisters not only look alike, but also their voices have 
the same quality and range, and in duets especially their 
voices blend remarkably. They are also engaged for a con- 
cert for the Columbia Damen Club, December 6. Mrs. 
Shapiro was soloist at a musicale for the Sisters of Jacob 
Lodge. Miss Becken sang for the Edgewater Beach radio 
station and Mrs. Long and Mr. Mishkin sang for the Daily 
News radio. 

Sametini Pupits to MAke Desuts. 

Two pupils from the class of Leon Sametini, head of the 
violin department at the Chicago Musical College, will make 
their professional debuts this season in Chicago, under the 
management of F. Wight Neumann. Evelyn Levin will give 
a violin recital at Cohan’s Grand Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon, November 25, and Ilse Niemack will give a violin 
recital at the Studebaker Theater, on Sunday afternoon, 
December 9. 

Evita Bineau NorMeEtit in DEMAND, 

Edith Bideau Normelli, who recently moved to Chicago 
from New York and has taken over her own concert man- 
agement, opened the season with a song recital for the 
first meeting of the University Guild of Evanston at the 
Evanston Woman's Club. Mme. Normelli is at present 
on a three weeks’ concert tour in Kansas, Missouri and 
Texas. 

Knuprer Stupios. 


Walter Knupfer is preparing a series of recitals to be 
given by students of his Artists’ Class. Among those sched- 
uled to appear are Bertha Garland, Evelyn Meyer, Juliet 
Cohn, Eunice Thompson, Zelda Cohn, and Mildred M. Mc- 
Cluskey. 

Christian Jordan, artist-student of Walter Knupfer and 
a member of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of piano and musical theory 
at Des Moines University, Des Moines (la.). Mr. Jordan 
will appear at the Playhouse in a joint recital with Eusebio 
Concialdi, also of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, on 
March 23, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

Among the professional students of Zerline Muhlmann, 
of the Knupfer Studios, who have recently appeared in 
public, are Fritz Metzger, Gertrude Greenfield, Bert Long, 
and Esther Parker in a performance of Humperdinck’s 
Haensel and Gretel at Bay View University, and Genevieve 
Deuerling in a concert at the same place. 

TrevisAN Puri. Wins Success. 

Frieda Saiger, soprano, a student of Vittorio Trevisan, 
the prominent vocal instructor and coach, sang with marked 
success at the Rivoli Theater on September 21 in a pro- 
duction of Cavalleria Rusticana under the able leadership 
of Isaac Van Grove. 


Cuicaco Musicat Coitece Nortes. 


The second concert of its series was given by the Chicago 
Musical College at Central Theater, Sunday afternoon. 
Eulalia Kober, student of Edward Collins, and Vivienne 
Brewster, student of the cello department, gave a program 
before the Armstrong High School, October 5. ense 
‘Youngwirth played with the Edison Orchestra at its con- 
‘cert in Orchestra Hall last week. Felix Borowski lec- 
tured on The Music of the Ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, 
at the Chicago Musical College, Saturday morning. Grace 
Strasburger, student of Dr. Fery Lulek, made so great a 
success at her appearance at the Tivoli Theater last week 
that she has been engaged by Balaban and Katz for a 
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week’s series of appearances at the Riviera Theater. 
Henry Corsell, also studying with Dr. Lulek, was soloist 
last Sunday at the concert given in Orchestra Hall by the 
Swedish North Star Singing Society. 

Snow Birp, Nor Snow Maen. 

Theodore Stearns and his distinguished wife, Marguerite 
La Marr, star with the Shuberts, were among the visitors 
at this office this week. Mr. Stearns showed us various 
letters from opera patrons in Boston who have asked Man- 
ager Mudgett for a performance of Stearns’ Snow Bird. 
“We will surely give Snow Maiden this season,” answered 
Mudgett. One is by a Russian, the other by an American, 
and Theodore Stearns, the American, should have his Snow 
Bird presented in Boston. 

Busu Conservatory News. 

Artist pupils of the Bush Conservatory Master School will 
appear at Orchestra Hall in a concert given by this pro- 
gressive institution on Tuesday evening, October 23. Charles 
S. Peterson of Chicago is a patron of the Master School 
which provides free tuition for talented students of advance- 
ment. The program is an attractive one. 

Ben Goodsell, artist student of Richard Czerwonky, and 
student of the Bush Conservatory Orchestral School, has 
accepted a position as first violin in the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz. Christian Weckle, first 
bassoon of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
has also been placed in the Minneapolis Symphony on the 
recommendation of Mr. Czerwonky. These are but a few 
of many who have secured good positions in the leading 
symphony orchestras of the country, after taking the train- 
ing in the Orchestral School. 

The first concert of the series of four Orchestra Hall 
concerts of this promising organization will take place 
December 4. 

Maude Bouslough, soprano, member of the Bush Con- 
servatory master class under Charles W. Clark, was soloist 
at St. Lukes, Evanston, October 10. 

Bruno Esbjorn, violinist of the faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory, has a number of pupils teaching this winter in various 
parts of the country. Frank Lazarus has a class in Louis- 
ville (Ky.), Mauritz Nelson is teaching in Minneapolis, 
C. R. Whitman is in Walla Walla (Wash.) with a large 
class, and Ida Goldstein is teaching in Dubuque (Ia.) Mr. 
Esbjorn has a good class in Bush Conservatory both with 
private pupils and ensemble classes, 

John C. Minnema, baritone artist pupil of M. Oumiroff, 
is one of the popular young singers of the season. He has 
booked a large number of dates this season in and near 
Chicago, and in the week of October 22 will sing five en- 
gagements with the following women’s clubs: Washington 
Park, Arche, Woodlawn, Forest Park and Oak Park. 

Marta MILINowskI IN RECITAL, 

Marta Milinowski appeared in a piano recital at Lyon & 
Healy Hall, Tuesday evening, October 11, under the man- 
agement of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. Her program 
as well as her encores were somewhat old-fashioned, yet 
well suited to display the brilliant qualities of the pianist. 
She revealed all through her program fine technic, clear 
insight and manly dynamic power, which, added to the 
beautiful tone she drew from her instrument, made her 
recital most enjoyable and the many encores that had to 
be added to her printed program showed conclusively that 
that opinion was partaken by the audience. The program 
opened with the Schumann Symphonic Studies. The second 
group included Beethoven's Bagatelle in E flat, Mozart’s A 
minor rondo and Raff’s Rigaudon. The third group con- 
sisted of Chopin’s Fantasie in F minor and Etude in D flat 
and two Brahms numbers—Intermezzos No. 6 and 3. The 
last group was given to Leopold Ashton’s Berceuse, Prom- 
enade, It Snows and:'On frappe a la porte and Rachmanin- 
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off’s Prelude in B flat. A very fine recital by a very 
interesting and well deserving pianist! 
Musicat News Items, 

A recital at the Glenn Dillard Gunn Schoc! of Music on 
Saturday afternoon, October 13, was given by Carol Rosen- 
feld and Sara Levee, piano pupils of Mrs. Friedman; Mrs. 
Berte Long, vocal student of Adolf Muhlmann, and Hadas- 
sah Delson and Ruth Mover, piano pupils of Mr. Gunn. 

William Fantozzi, Victor Charbulak and John Wessling, 
all professional pupils of Harry Dimond, have renewed 
their contracts with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Rene Devries, 


What the City Music League Plans to Do 


The City Music League was created for constructive 
musical movements and for practical cooperation among 
teachers, artists, and pupils. It is not an agency or manage- 
ment and has no managerial affiliations. Its sphere of 
activities is limited to Greater New York. The departments 
of the City Music League will include the following: 

A_ Bureau of Information where students, teachers and professional 
musicians may register without cost. In this connection, there will 
be a musical census of New York City, which will protect patrons 
against fraudulent appeals, 

Student members will be able to purchase tickets for many of the 
best concerts in New York City at special rates. 

A_ series of invitation concerts by famous artists, for which no 
admissic n is charged, will be given to student members. 

Every teacher who cooperates in the League's plan of high standards 
will be entitled to present one artist pupil annually for consideration 
as to a recital, which will be backed by the City Music League but 
managed in the usual way by a recognized manager, 

The City Music League will endeavor to eliminate the practice of 
soliciting volunteer talent for club concerts and similar musicales 
Every effort will be made to establish the principle that artists must 
be soeqaapences for their services, even though the fees be only 
nominal. 


Another Orchestral Date for Miinz 


Mieczyslaw Miinz will appear as soloist with another 
orchestra—the Minneapolis Symphony, on January 20 next 
Due to his unusual success at his debut performance with 
the New York Symphony last season, the Polish pianist is 
greatly in demand this season for performances with 
orchestra. 
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N. A. O. Executive Committee Meetinc. 

Twelve members of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists gathered on call of Chair- 
man McAll on October 8 at headquarters, namely, Presi- 
dent Noble, Miss Whittemore, Mrs. Fox and Messrs. Stan- 
ley, Doane, Sammond, Porter, Adams, Weston, Senator 
Richards, and Riesberg, the chairman presiding. Mr. Stanley 
was made secretary pro tem., acting in place of the absent 
Nevins. Miss Whittemore spoke of the Union Essex dinner, 
planned for October 22 in Elizabeth, N. J. She suggested 
that organ positions should be bulletined, so that members 
of the N. A. O, should see them. Dr. Alexander Russell 
reiterated his invitation for recitals to be given at stated 
intervals under auspices of the N. A. O., at Wanamaker 
auditorium. Chairman McAll announced that some sixty 
organists’ names were in New York Presbytery Church 
announcements, by direction of moderator Rev. H. G. Men- 
denhall. President Noble, chairman of the contests’ com- 
mittee of the New York Music Week Association, announced 
that the Syllabus had been sent to all available addresses, 
and on his motion it was arranged that all N. A. O. mem- 
bers should receive a copy. 

Further business of the executive committee was in the 
appointment of the working committees for this season 
as follows: Publications and Printing Committee, Messrs. 
Riesberg, Doane, Nevins; Program and Organization Com- 
mittee, Whittemore, Richards, Sammond, Fry, Adams, 
Stanley; Reference Committee, McAll, Farnam, Swinen, 
Noble (re-appointed) ; Committee on Convention City, Kea- 
tor, Farnam, Sears (there is probable choice between Atlan- 
tic City and Springfield, Mass.) ; Auditing Committee, Wes- 
ton, Porter; Get-together Dinner Committee, Stanley, Ries- 
berg. This latter event will probably occur either October 
29 or November 5, a prominent speaker to be secured. 

Nine Younc Artists at N. Y. Scuoon or M. anp A. 

New singers, pianists and violinists were heard for the 
first time at the October 4 weekly concert given at the New 
York School of Music and Arts. Victoria Regalbuto played 
a Chopin study with much temperament and worthy inter- 
pretation. Her sister, Mary, played two Chopin studies 
(E and C) respectively, with much expression, good phras- 
ing and bravour. Together the sisters played a snappy duet 
by Ascher with fine unity and effectiveness. Little Helen 
Mohaupt played Rubinstein’s melody in F with good tone 
and fine future promise. Arline Felker sang an Indian 
song (Lieurance) and a love song, showing a high and 
brilliant expressive soprano voice and good enunciation. 
Cecil Needham has one of the best tenor voices heard at 
this school, and sang Macushla most expressively. 

Mary Oleyar, possessor of a very attractive voice and 
dark personality, showed a voice of excellent quality allied 
with clear enunciation and high range. Margaret Wever 
played two contrasting piano pieces by Palmgren in which 
the audience found much to admire, particularly her delicacy 
of touch and musical interpretation. Beside these, Mr. 
Royce, of the faculty, played his own theme and varia- 
tions in A minor, a brilliant work for piano, with unusual 
harmonic combinations, musicianly and interesting through- 
out. This was one of the best concerts ever heard at this 
institution, Mr. Warner contributing his part in musicianly 
accompaniments. 

Francis Moore Recitat at AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

Thirteen piano works were played by Francis Moore at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chitten- 
den, dean, on October 5, beginning with Gluck, Seeboeck, 
Bach-Liszt, continuing with Brahms, Chopin, Paderewski, 
Scott, and ending with the brilliant waltz from Naila for 
piano by Dohnanyi. Similar recitals are given by members 
of the faculty at intervals. 

Crooks with SYMPHONY IN WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Richard Crooks will be soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
November 13, 14 and 15 respectively. Last season he sang 
in those cities with the orchestra and scored such a phe- 
nomenal success that his re-engagement followed. October 
5, he sang. for the Lehigh University Club of New York. 
A feature of his performance was the broadcasting of 
several songs from WEAF, New York, by special per- 
mission of the Victor Talking Machine Company, which 
is making exclusive records of the tenor’s voice. Mr. 
Crooks’ numbers included Faust and Carmen selections and 
a group of songs. 

Van per Veer-Mitter New York Recitar, Octoser 31. 

Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller will give a joint 
New York song recital at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, 
October 31. The well known contralto and tenor (in private 
life Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller), have not appeared in New 
York in a joint recital for some time, although each has 
sung many metropolitan engagements. On their recital 
program will be compositions by Handel, Strauss, Debussy, 
Pierné, Schumann, Lily Strickland, Harry Gilbert, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Frank La Forge, Edward Schneider, 
Cyril Scott, Sydney Homer and Wolf-Ferrari. Mr. Baker 
will be at the piano. 

Younc Musician’s Gui_p Orricers. 

The Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., has elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve until the annual elections in May: Mem- 
bers at large of the board of governors—William Wells, 
John Picorri, Dorothy Adrian, Muriel Anderson ; secretarial 
committee—Florence Lieberman, Rose Taitel, Vera Hirsch ; 
committee of the treasury—Anita Bruehl, Genevieve Kauf- 
man; membership committee—John Patten, Rachel Rosen- 


-blatt, Josef Werden, Adele Mayer, Irene Swirnoff. 


McCartt Lannam Recitat at Cuevy Cuase ScHoor. 

Mr. Lanham, long a member of the faculty of the Ameri- 
can Institute, assisted by Edith Stetler at the piano, gave 
a recital of songs at Chevy Chase School, October 7, in 
which his fine voice, refined expression and linguistic attain- 
ment came to the fore in songs by classic Italian composers, 
as well as by modern French, German and Americans. Of 
the last these names appeared: Alexander Russell, Charles 
Cadman, Deems Taylor, Bruno Huhn and Kiirsteiner. 

N. Y. Universtry Music Instruction. 

Albert Stoessel and Philip James comprise the teaching 

staff, department of music, New York University, and an- 
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nouncements for this year call attention to the courses 
which may be followed, including theory, composition, choral 
singing, orchestral playing, lectures on composers and music, 

ucting, etc. This course is given at the Washington 

Square College. 

Music Stupents’ Leacue Activities. 

J. Fletcher Shera, preset, and Florence Mendelssohn, 
secretary of the Music Studénts’ League, issue the regular 
monthly bulletin calling attention to the third student con- 
cert, Lesley Hall, Broadway and 83rd street, October, 24, 
followed by a dance. Among the activities was that pi 
September 10, when a WJZ radio concert was given by 
Lula Root, John von Aspe, Lulu H. Soloman, Arline Felker 
and Cecil J. Needham. Of these young artists, Miss Felker 
and Mr. Needham have already earned for themselves an 
excellent reputation. Similar radio concerts were given 
September 30 and the league is quite active in this specialty. 

CAMILLE Martin IN New York. 

_The French pianist, Camille Martin, who has lived and 
given recitals in Mexico, and more recently gave a much 
praised recital in Atlanta, has located in New York. 

Cutture Forum ArFrairs. 

The Williamsburg Culture Club resumed meetings Octo- 
ber 5 with an address by Dr. Grossman, a musical program 
being rendered by Minnie Banges, pianist. The last issue 
of their bulletin contains an interesting sketch, Shadows, 
by Albert Sonberg. This forum arranges concerts and re- 
citals for qualified young artists. 

Harriet Ware Recitat, Novemser 27. 

Harriet Ware, the well known composer and pianist, an- 
nounces a concert of her compositions at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Tuesday afternoon, November 27. The in- 
creased importance and deserved popularity of the Ware 
works since she issued the well known Boat Song, will be 
well exemplified in this concert. 

Active Tuoms Pupits. 

Clara E. Thoms, so long active in the pianistic and vocal 
world of Buffalo, then of New York City and now of St. 
Louis, sends friends programs showing a performance by 
her pupils of Faust in concert form for the WCK of St. 
Louis. They are booked to give Pagliacci next month. 

DADMUN IN SYRACUSE. 

Royal Dadmun began his concert tour October 10, when 
he sang at the Syracuse Morning Musicale. 

F. W. R. 


Moiseivitsch Sails 
Benno Moiseivitsch sailed from Auckland on the S. S. 
Makura and is expected to arrive in Vancouver, B. C., about 
October 28. He starts his American tour in that city on 
October 29, and will then proceed East gradually, playing 
many recitals en route. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler at Leginska Munich Recital 


Among the distinguished audience that heard Ethel Legin- 
ska in her recent recital at Munich, Germany, was Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, who was most enthusiastic about the 
artist's playing, and the Leginska compositions in particular. 


Current Engagements for Bori 


Lucrezia Bori was booked for a recital in Detroit on 
October 15, and two days later she was heatd in Spring- 
og aoe Miss Bori will sing in Flint, Mich., on Octo- 
ber 22. 


A Chamlee Engagement 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany: will be heard in recital at Bloomfield, N. J., on Octo- 
er 19. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
A GREAT SUCCESS 


Director Merola Given Ovation—Gigli Proves Sensation— 
Martinelli, De Luca, Didur, Mario, Saroya and Other 
Stars Given Enthusiastic Welcome 
San Francisco, Cal., September 30.—Some years ago, this 
city dreamed of having its own symphony orchestra. That 
dream has been realized and now comes the fulfillment of 
another fondest hope—a permanent opera organization. With 
a number of public spirited citizens, who are interested in 
the musical growth of this city, as the sponsors; with Selby 
C, Oppenheimer guiding its financial destinies, and with Mr. 
Merola at the artistic helm, the San Francisco Grand 

Opera Association has been launched 

The Civic Auditorium has been made, as nearly as is 
possible, into an opera house. Mr. Merola selected the best 
local talent to participate in this project, importing for 
the principal roles such artists as Martinelli, Gigli, Tokat- 
yan, De Luca, D’Angelo, Didur, Paltrinieri, Queena Mario, 
Bianca Saroya, Doria Fernanda, and others. Even those 
who have assisted Mr. Merola back stage are artists in 
their line, Armando Agnini, Wilfred Peletire, and Spadoni. 

At the opening performance, September 26, the house was 
filled to its capacity. Mr. Merola’s appearance at the con- 
ductor’s desk, was the signal for a mighty cheer, enthusiastic 
and prolonged. After several minutes he had the opportunity 
to raise his baton for La Boheme. Martinelli’s Rodolfo 
was a splendid piece of acting and singing. Queena Mario 
was an ideal Mimi, both vocally and in appearance. Musetta 
was capably interpreted by a San Francisco girl who has 
no small amount of talent—Anna Young. Other roles 
presented Louis D'Angelo, as Schaunard; Adamo Didur, 
Colline; Alfredo Gandolfi, Marcello, and Paolo Ananian 
in the two roles of Benoit and Alcindoro. The chorus, the 
pride of San Francisco, was excellent, as was also the 
orchestra which Mr. Merola conducted in masterly fashion. 

Gictt AND De Luca Appear IN ANDRE CHENIER, 

If enthusiasm reigned at the performance of La Boheme, 
it was doubled at that of Andre Chenier which introduced 
to local opera lovers Beniamino Gigli, and Giuseppe De 
Luca. Gigli, at the culmination of his aria at the end of 
the first act, was tendered an ovation that was overwhelming. 
De Luca shared honors in the performance. Saroya was a 
pleasing Maddalena, and Doria Fernanda gave a fine char- 
acterization of the blind Madlon. The smaller roles were 
well handled. 

Puccint Tritocy Given At MATINEE. 

Puccini’s three one act operas, 11 Tabarro, Suor Angelica, 
and Gianni Schicchi, were presented at the Saturday matinee 
performance. Of these three works, Gianni Schicchi seemed 
the best. De Luca was Gianni Schicchi, comic, keen and 
jovial. Didur was excellent as Simone, and Myrel Epton as 
Lauretta did a charming bit of singing. Armand Tokatyan 
as Rinuccio made a fine impression. Merola conducted as 
if he loved the scores bringing out every possibility. 


First FortNIGHTLY CONCERT. 


The first of Ida G. Scott's Fortnightly concerts was pre- 
sented at the St. Francis Hotel by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber Music Society. This was the first appearance of the 
ensemble in this city this season and they were given a 
rousing welcome. It was an all-American program con- 
sisting of Amy Beach’s Theme and Variations for flute and 
strings, Skilton’s Deer Dance, a Serenade by Leo Sowerby, 
and one movement from Domenico Brescia’s Andean string 





quartet and one from Arthur Foote’s quartet for piano 
and strings. This series of concerts promises to be popular 
if the attendance and enthusiasm at the first is any indication. 
Miss Scott deserves all the encouragement and support she 
is receiving since she is presenting resident artists, and giving 
American composers first place on all programs. C. H. A. 


LONG BEACH HEARS RIGOLETTO 


De Lara Opera Company Gives Monthly Production— 
Cadman Plays New Suite Written About Movie Stars 


Long Beach, Cal., October 2.—The musical season opened 
with Rigoletto, by the De Lara Opera Com ny, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Samuel Sanchez De Lara’is pro- 
ducing a different opera each month in the cities surrounding 
Los Angeles, Rigoletto was his September offering. Good 
work was done by Miguel Laris, as the Duke of Mantua; 
Luis Ferrazano, as Rigoletto; Irmalee Campbell, as Gilda, 
and Wilhelmina Corson, as Maddalena. 


Woman's Stupy Cius Meets. 


MacDowell was featured at the opening afternoon con- 
cert of the Woman’s Music Study Club, at the Fitzgerald 
Recital Hall, September 26. Six new members were wel- 
comed into the club, and the winter’s program outlined. 


CapMan’s Music Asout Movie Stars. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, in conjunction with the 
Serenaders of Long Beach, presented a program at St. 
Luke’s Parish Hall for the benefit of the organ fund. Mr. 
Cadman gave the premiere of a new suite recently com- 
pleted, From Hollywood. The five numbers of the suite 
are June on the Boulevard (Hollywood Boulevard), dedi- 
cated to Mary Pickford; To a Comedian, humoresque, dedi- 
cated to Charlie Chaplin; Twilight at Sycamore Nook, 
dedicated to Mr. Cadman’s mother, and Easter Dawn at 
Hollywood Bowl, dedicated to Mrs. J. J. Carter, the man- 
ager. The Morning of the Year, song cycle by Cadman, 
was given by the Serenaders on their initial bow. The 
organization, directed by William Conrad Mills, is com- 
posed of twelve solo voices. 


Nores. 


The Seven Arts Society will hold eight salons at the 
Hotel Virginia during the winter, the patrons and patron- 
esses of Long Beach having been secured from among music 
and art lovers of the city. 

The Flower Queen, a cantata given by the Woman's 
Music Study Club late in the summer season, was repeated 
indoors on September 24. 

The Long Beach Philharmonic course announced for 
1923-1924 includes Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Ethel Leginska, the Cherniavsky Trio and the 
Griffes Group. Mi T.-H. 


Van Emden Wins the Dutch 


Harriet Van Emden, the young American singer who has 
created such a sensation in Europe, is filling a full month 
of engagements in Holland, the home of her parents before 
they came to the United States. On October 25 she will 
sing with the Oratorio Society in Rotterdam, and on Octo- 
ber 28 she sings, under Willem Mengelberg, with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra at Amsterdam, singing both afternoon 
and evening. She is booked more than twenty times in 
November, mostly in Holland, Belgium, and France, sing- 
ing in both Brussels and Paris. On October 30 she will 
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appear for the second time this month with Mengelberg, 
this time at Haarlem. 

The press of Holland, Switzerland, Belgium and France, 
has been lavish in praise of this youngest of American 
concert stars. 


Portland Season Opens 


Portland, Ore., September 24.—Jean Knowlton, soprano, 
gave a costume ‘recital at the Woman’s Club. Her voice 
and skill left a decided impression on the audience and she 
was warmly applauded. Constance Piper furnished the 
accompaniments. This was Miss Knowlton’s second ap- 
pearance here. 

The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, director, has re- 
sumed rehearsals. Anna Case, soprano, and Jeanne Gordon, 
contralto, will appear with the club this season, The Apollo 
Club, which is entering its sixteenth year, is composed of 
male voices. 

Arcady Kaufman has opened a piano studio are 

eR, 


Scharrer Returns from Successful Tour 


Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, has returned to Lon- 
don from a highly successful tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. After her appearance in Christiania, she was pre- 
vailed upon to stay over and give a second recital four days 
later, at which the King and Queen were present. 

The Morgenblad characterized her interpretation of Chopin 
as that of a genius. “Miss Scharrer has succeeded in pene- 
trating to Chopin’s innermost meaning. His dreamy, some- 
times mournful, lyrical poetry were all there in intensified 
form. , 

“Trene Scharrer is one of the greatest pianists who has 
visited us in the last few years,” writes the Orebladet. “We 
have never heard more beautiful tone or clearer phrasing. 
Her playing of Chopin is full of womanly charm, Bat quite 
free from sentimentality, and even possesses masculine power 
and brilliance.” 

Miss Scharrer has some twenty important engagements 
to fill in England and on the Continent before she comes 
to America. She will be the soloist at the first concert of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society at the Queen's Hall next 
month. 

Miss Scharrer will arrive in the United States in January, 
and will give her first New York recital on February 13. 





Busy Season for Betty Anderson 


Betty Anderson, soprano, who for many 
connected with the Riesenfeld theaters, is 
some interesting engagements on the Coast. 
was the feature soloist at the Coliseum, Seattle (Wash.), 
where she sang with great success for three weeks. Before 
that she filled a thirty-two weeks’ season in San Francisco 
and twelve weeks with Sid Grauman in Los Angeles. She 
has a return engagement in San Francisco for the month 
of October and after that it is her intention to return to 
New York and again join the Riesenfeld staff. 


seasons was 
completing 
Recently she 





Marguerita Sylva Singing in France 


Marguerita Sylva, who has been spending the summer in 
Switzerland, arrived in Paris recently, where she is to sing 
at the Opera Comique in two or three special perform- 
ances. After a season in concert in France and other coun- 
tries, she will return to New York before the holidays for 
her American music season. This, in turn, will be fol- 
lowed by an appearance on Broadway in a new French 
comedy. 


Kindler in Recital with Leginska 
Hans Kindler will return from Europe shortly before 


the opening of his tour at Montclair, N. J., on October 19, 
when he will be heard in joint recital with Ethel Leginska 
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Allentown, Pa., October 5.—The Allentown Symphony 
Orchestra will give its first concert this season on October 
14, under the leadership of Lloyd Moll. A novelty on the 

rogram will be Homer ‘Nearing’s Scenes From a Mexican 

esert. In spite of vigorous and persistent effort on the 
part of the Allentown Ministers’ Association to have the 
Sunday concerts stopped, they will be given as usual, 

John Mealey, Allentown's promising young baritone, sang 
for the B'nai B'rith on September 30. Many encores were 
added to a long program. 

Mrs. Charles Hunsicker sang at the Hotel Traylor, under 
the auspices of the Junior Auxiliary of the Allentown Hos- 
pital. She was accompanied by Coenraad Bos. 

The week’s program of rededication at St. John’s Re- 
formed’ Church included a recital by Will Rees, organist, 
and many choral selections. The soloists were 
Vogenitz, Laura McCracken, Sadie Scheffey, Margaret 
Williamson, Tracy Rees and Claud Seagreaves. 

Warren Acker’s twentieth anniversary as organist of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church was celebrated by a rendition of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The choir of ninety voices gave 
an excellent performance of the work. The soloists were 
Louise Lerch, Marie Langston, Mss. John Noble, Royal 
P. MacClellan, and J. Helfenstein Mason. H. N. 

Atlanta, Ga., October 5.—The first morning program 
of the Atlanta Music Club took place October 3. It was a 
great success and inaugurated a series of programs of the 
music of different nations. Mrs, Charles F. Beaton, who 
was in charge of the first program devoted to Italy, and 
was assisted by Mary Lansing and Mr. Wilford Watters, 
vocalists; Elizabeth Hobson, pianist; Lilouise Smith Green, 
violinist, and Hazel Wood and Helen Schaid, accompanists. 

On October 7, the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra will give 
the first of twelve concerts that have been arranged for 
Sunday afternoons during the year, all under the direction 
of Enrico Leide. It is believed that a charter membership 
roll of 1,000 citizens of Atlanta will be completed by the 
opening concert. 

The Fine Arts Club opened its season on September 25 
with a program presented by Mrs. Sherrard Wilcox Pollard. 

Ben J. Potter gave the first of a series of organ recitals 
at the Trinity Methodist Church which was a great success. 

Charles A. Sheldon, another well known Atlanta organist, 
has inaugurated a series of Sunday recitals at the auditorium. 

An interesting piano recital was given by two pupils of 
Nana Tucker John Tattersall and Miss Silverman. 

The Atlanta Conservatory of Music presented pupils fro 
the class of Wilford Watters at Cable Hall. E. A. B. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo., October 9.—The programs are an- 
nounced for the four public concerts the Denver Strin 
Quartet is offering this year. This organization, whic 
has been maintained for three years by a group of chamber 
music lovers, has decided to give performances to the gen- 
eral public at a nominal price. The forecasted programs 
divide attention between the older classics and those of the 
later schools of Franck, Debussy, and the early -% 


Elkhart, Ind., October 7.—The following officers were 
elected for the Civic Music Association: N. McCann, 
president; Mr. Cheney, vice-president; Florence Wiegner, 
secretary, and Ray Nelson, treasurer. The organization is 
sponsored by the matinee musicale and was made possible 
by its efforts. 2 ; 

The first concert presented by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion was given September 25, at Trinity Methodist Church, 
by the Little Symphony Orchestra, George Dasch, conductor. 
Many enjoyed the excellent work of this splendid organi- 
zation. 

Hal McCann, tenor; Brenda McCann, pianist, and Goldie 
Bowerman, soprano, gave a recital before the Rotary Club. 

A later program was presented at the Rotary Club’s 
noon-day luncheon by Alene Webster, soprano; Max Roeder, 
cellist, and Violet Parks, violinist, with Constance Kolb 
at the piano. B. F. M. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., October 1.—Three concerts are 
being planned by the Grand Rapids Orchestral Association, 
an organization formed not only to encourage local orches- 
tral activities, but to present symphony orchestras from larger 
cities. The concerts will be held in the Armory—the first 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, the second by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and the third by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. A children’s matinee will be 
arranged by the latter. 

The Mary Free Bed Guild has arranged an unusually 
varied and attractive course this year to be held in the 
new Regent Theater. 

The St. Cecilia Society of which Mrs. F. Dunbar Robert- 
son is president, has inaugurated a new policy this year— 
each alternate meeting being a musical tea, held in the 
studio, when current events in music will be discussed. 
This symposium will be led by Mrs. William H. Loomis, 
an ex-president of the society. Members of the local society 
will assist at the regular auditorium meetings. Artist re- 
citals will also be presented. The Student League, of which 
Elsa Hoertz is the leader, will have ten programs on the 
study of rhythm. The chorus, with Harold Tower as di- 
rector, and Mrs. Joseph Putnam as accompanist, is pre- 
paring a program for the society, and three morning 
musicales will be given during Lent, as usual. « 

Madge Miller, second vice-president of the St. Cecilia 
Society, has gone to Detroit to fill a gg oe as contralto 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church. She will open a 
vocal studio. Mrs. F. M. Davis has been appointed her 
successor, and Mrs. Bernard Warren has been appointed 
to the Board of Directors. A musical tea was given Sep- 
tember 28, by Mrs. Harold mre in honor of Miss Miller. 
The program was given b iss Miller, Kathryn Strong, 
contralto; Mrs. F. Lak, soprano; Mrs. Lueve Parcell, 
and Dorothy Pelek McGraw, pianists. : 

Dorothy Pelek McGraw, pianist and lecturer on musical 
topics, has moved here from Rochelle, Ill. 

Grand Rapids regrets to lose Conway Peters, who has 
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had charge of the music in Central High School for several 
years, and who has done so much to build up the orchestra 
and bands. Mr, Peters has accepted a position at the 
Northern Michigan Normal School at Marquette, Mich. 
His successor at the school, Carl Wecker, of Cincinnati, 
has also been secured to lead the Grand Rapids Civic Or- 
chestra which was founded by the St. Cecilia Society in 
1917. The former director was the late Ottokar Malek. 
For the past two years Mr. Wecker has been conductor 
of the Cincinnati Student Orchestra. He will start re- 
hearsals with the Civic Orchestra immediately, and plans 
to put it on a professional basis in regard to routine and 
management. 

Harold Tower, organist of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
or the dedicatory program on the new organ of Temple 
‘manuel. He was assisted by a quartet composed of Mrs, 
J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Caroline Heth, contralto; 
A. A: Vogelsang, tenor, and Fred Caro, bass. 

_May Strong, soprano, has accepted a position as super- 
visor of music in the Chicago public schools. 

Harriet Blood will have charge of the choruses and vocal 
music at the new Creston High School. George Amos, who 
has had charge of the orchestras and bands at Union and 
Junior High Schools, will have charge of the orchestral 
music, 

Joseph Pavese, violinist, who was second violinist with 
the Detroit Symphony for several years, has moved to 
this city and will open a studio. 

Carl Andersch (who has been studying music in Germany 
for the past year), and his brother Arthur, who has spent 
the summer with him, have returned to the city and will 
open their piano school this week. B. R. 


Long Beach, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Lowell, Mass., October 6.—Sousa’s band, at matinee 
and evening concerts given here September 17, had the 
advantage of playing in the suitable Memorial Auditorium. 
Ernest Schelling’s The Victory Ball was the most ambitious 
offering. Marjorie Moody, soprano, varied the programs 
acceptably, 

Mary Garden appeared in a recital of song on October 1, 
opening her brief concert tour here immediately upon her 
return from Europe. She was assisted by an admirable 
pianist, Georges Lauweryns, and by Gutia Casini, cellist. 

Musical events on the program of the Middlesex Women’s 
Club include the Fox-Burgin-Bedetti trio, a piano recital 
by Germaine Schnitzer, a song recital by Gertrude Tingley, 
a program of violin music by Marie Caslova, and a lecture- 
recital by Gustav Ferrari. S. R. F. 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 6.—Hamlin Hunt, of the 
faculty of the MacPhail School of Music, announces three 
organ recitals, the first of which was given in Plymouth 
Church, October 8. The. last of the series, to be presented 
October 22, is a request program and contains those numbers 
he has made popular among his many admirers. A gen- 
erous share of modern works serve to make all his pro- 
grams attractive. G. 


Mobile, Ala., October 1.—Raymond Koch, baritone, 
opened the concert season in Mobile with a program that 
fulfilled the expectations of an appreciative audience. 

Wotan Zoellner, boy violinist, and protege of the Rotary 
Club, gave music lovers a genuine treat at his recital, Sep- 
tember 28. Local pride and interest was manifested by an 
audience that packed the large auditorium of the Battle 
House. Critics prophecy a brilliant future for the young 
violinist, not only because he possesses natural talent and 
has acquired skill far beyond his years, but because of a 
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native artistic impulse. His accompanist was Carolyn 
Kaempffert. 

Katherine Hurly resumed her piano teaching October 1. 

Mrs. Andrew J). Krassin announced the opening of her 
piano classes on October 1. K. M. R. 

Mon , Ala. October 5.—John Proctor Mills 
recently returned from a trip to Cincinnati where he gave 
several programs of his compositions over the radio. VD. 

Portland, Ore.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Antonio, Tex., October 4.—John M. Steinfeldt, 
president of the San Antonio College of Music, recently 
returned home from a trip East. While there, he made 
records of three of his compositions—The Fountain, Chan- 
son d'Amour, and A Mood Picture—for the Ampico. 

Ritade Simone, dramatic soprano, and the Municipal Band 
gave a short program August 31. 

A memorial program for the late President Harding was 
broadcast from WOAI September 2, by Oscar Nicastro, 
cellist, and Rita de Simone, dramatic soprano. 

Mary Gade Kroeger, soprano, and Annie Holliday, pianist, 
appeared in — recital September 6, at the A. M. College 
during the Teachers’ Institute held there. 

The regular season of the San Antonio Mozart Society 
opened September 7, with a musical tea and reception with 
the Board of Directors as hostesses. The Morning of the 
Year, a cycle by Cadman, was given by Mrs. Julius M. 
Krakauer, soprano; Marguerite Perez, alto; David L. 
Ormesher, tenor (director of thé society), and Gilbert 
Schramm, bass. alter Dunham, the new accompanist for 
the society, was at the piano. 

A program was given by a number of Mexican musicians 
September 12. The proceeds will be used to give musical 
instruction to talented Mexican children. 

A violin recital of unusual interest was given September 
23, by five violinists of the city who played on a violin 
made by F. J. Callier, from wood taken from St. Mary's 
Church (recently torn down). 

Mary Gade Kroeger, soprano; Eugenia Walker, reader ; 
Josephine Hornor, soprano; Ruth Herbst, cornetist, and 
Vera Powell, dancer, presented a program September 25, 
at the Catholic Women’s Association. The accompanists 
were Ethel Crider (who also contributed a pianologue), 
and M. Hornor. 

An interesting program was given at the San Antonio 
College of Music of which John M. Steinfeldt is president. 
Numbers were given by Mary Nourse, pianist; Eulalio 
Sanchez, flutist; Verna Yuri, soprano; Walter Hancock, 
violinist, and Mr. Steinfeldt, pianist. 

La Rue Loftin, pianist, former pupil of Clara Duggan 
Madison, left recently for Cincinnati. She will teach in 
the Conservatory of Music. Olga Seiser, pianist, also a 
pupil of Mrs. Madison, will enter the conservatory as a 
student. Ss. W. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Terre Haute, Ind., October 2——The Music Section of 
the Women’s Department Club opened its season September 
26, with a successful song recital by Eugenie Revel Walker, 
soprano. In a program of French and English songs, Mrs. 
Walker delighted a large audience with her expressive voice 
and artistic interpretations. Esther Kent Lamb, a talented 
local pianist, supplied sympathetic accompaniments. 

Two recent organ recitals by Dean Armstrong were con- 
spicuous for the fine quality of his playing and the well- 
chosen programs. Mr. Armstrong has been engaged for 
the coming season by the Indiana Theater. 

There are prospects of a splendid season at the Grand 
Theater under the management of George Jacob. An artist's 
course, including Cyrena van Gordon, John McCormack, 
Toscha Seidel, Anna Pavlowa, Jean Gerardy, Ignace Fried- 
man, and Frieda Hempel has been arranged. A. E. H. 

Troy, N. Y., October 5.—The list of attractions for 
the twenty-seventh season of the Chromatic Concerts has 
been announced and includes the New York Symphony 
Orchestra with Barrere as flute soloist, Sigrid Onegin, John 
Powell and Richard Crooks, and Lucrezia Bori. W. 

Witchita, Kans., October 4.--New schools of music 
which are opening this fall are a feature of present music 
life. Many changes in faculty lists has brought this about. 
The Academy of Fine Arts was organized and is headed 
by Mme. Ferguson-Owens, long known here as a successful 
vocal teacher. Mrs. Owens has brought together a faculty 
of seven: Mary Werndorf, Lena Weight, Grace Shanklin, 
and Mrs. Francis Edler, teachers of dancing; Francis Edler 
and Laura Jackman, violinists. The studios are in the 
Butts Building. 

The Fischer School of Music has been incorporated by 
Otto L. Fischer, who resigned this summer from the 
Wichita College of Music. Wesley Farner, who formerly 
conducted his own studio; Alma Hobson, Bessie-Ruby, Opal 
Cotton, Ruth Hall, and Hazel Darling are assistant teachers. 
Piano and allied subjects pertaining to rounded musician- 
ship are taught. ; 

The Institute of Musical Art has been opened by Vito 
Petrone, vocal teacher, and Mary Enoch, pianist (both 
formerly of the Wichita College of Music faculty, With 
them is associated Lillian Bourman. All of these schogls 
are located in the Butts Building. ‘ 

The Witchita College of Music has built a new school 
building which has ample studio room, concert hall, and all 
accommodations. There was a series of opening concerts 
and dedication programs, enlisting all new and old members 
of the faculty. Among the new members are Samuel Buck- 
holder, pianist ; Elsa Randall-Needle, voice teacher, formerly 
on the faculty and now re-engaged, and Helen Moore, 
janist. 

A week of music at the Fall Annual Wheat Show was 
supplied by Thavin, his band, soloists, and a locally re- 
cruited chorus under the direction of Harry Evans. Scenic 
effects were supplied, and acts from Aida and Rigoletto 
received excellent presentations. is 

In spite of the deficit which threatened the Municipal 
Series of last season and which compelled an amalgamation 
of the Municipal Series and another, private series, the 
Municipal Series Association has reorganized. The follow- 
ing attractions have been contracted for: The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, The Criterion Male Quartette, 
Florence Macbeth, Cornell University Glee Club, Tandy 
MacKenzie, tenor ; Paul Dukes, lecturer ; Ukrainian National 
Chorus, and the Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra. 

The engagement of Katherine Newman, soprano, to Montie 
Blun, tenor, is announced. : 

The Jessie L. Clark memorial organ fund sponsored by 
the high school alumni guarantees the establishment of one 
of the finest and largest organs in Kansas. The dedication 
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will occur late this fall, soon after the completion of the 

000,000 high school building. The move ‘is in proper 

acknowledgement of the years of service Miss Clark has 

given to countless students in the high. school music de- 

partment. She has been relieved of the orchestra and band 

duties this year, but is still in charge of the other .w te 
bce 


of music. 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter-on another page.) 


Dicie Howell an Oratorio Favorite 


Dicie Howell, soprano, continues her popularity as an 
oratorio artist. Her voice, as heard in ‘the Messiah and 
Elijah, elicited the following comments from the Montreal 
Gazette of March 31: “Dicie Howell of New York was 
the soprano soloist last evening in the performance’ of 
Handel's The Messiah. She pleased by the beauty, purity 
and brightness of her voice, and the expressiveness of her 
singing.” 

‘the Richmond, Va, Times-Dispatch, with reference to 
an appearance in Petersburg, Va., on May 25, said: “Dicie 
Howell, soprano, created an excellent impression with her 
lovely voice when she appeared here in Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
Her Hear Ye, O Israel, was delightfully sung.” 


Trio Classique at Aeolian Hall December 19 


The Trio Classique of New York, assisted by Edyth van 
Slyke Gibson, lyric soprano, gave the opening concert of 
its season at Nyack, N. Y. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience which was insistent for encores from both 
the trio and the singer. The trio has been re-engaged for 
the third consecutive season by Hunter College of New 
York for its subscription series. The date set for the 
New York Aeolian Hali concert is December 19. 


Menth Booked for Third Return Engagement 


Herma Menth, pianist, will fill her third return engage- 
ment in Hackettstown, N. J., on November 16. Owing 
to the many engagements booked for Miss Menth in the 
East, she has postponed her tour to California until Janu- 
ary. Up to the end of December the pianist will make 
New York her headquarters. 


Easton’s Louisville Date February 25 


Florence Easton, who was to have appeared in Louisville, 
Ky., this month, will now sing there on February 25 in 
connection with her Appleton, Wis., and Muncie, Ind., recital 
dates after the close of her season with the Metropolitan 
the first week in February. 


Carmela Cafarelli has been engaged for an appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, under Sokoloff, on Novem- 
ber 5. This will be Mme. Cafarelli’s first orchestra appear- 
ance in Cleveland this season. Following this engagement 
she will appear in opera. 
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New MacDermid Songs at Intimate Recital 


The guests who attended the intimate song recital at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. James G. MacDermid on Sunday 
afternoon, October 7, enjoyed a delightful program, ren- 
dered principally by Sibyl Sammis MacDermid. Beginning 
with a group of early songs, including one by our first 
American song writer, Hopkinson, and a number by Handel, 
Mrs. MacDermid followed with French songs by Chaminade 
and Hue and an aria, Depuis le Jour, from Louise and last, 
a group of Mr. MacDermid’s newest compositions. These 
included a Scriptural Song, They Shall Run and Not Be 
Weary, Charity, and Tho Shadows Fall. All are numbers that 
will make a decided appeal to the many admirers of this com- 
poser’s songs. One of Mr. MacDermid’s earliest songs 
was Charity, the words of which were by Emily Dickinson. 
Mr. ‘MacDermid’s publishers felt this would find even 
greater use if it were longer, so Mr. MacDermid has written 
a second stanza which is entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of the first, and an interlude, so that it is now effective 
as a concert number. Tho Shadows Fall includes a very 
beautiful violin obligato, which was played by Mr. Sachs. 
This melodious song so pleased the audience that it requested 
a repetition, These selections were feelingly interpreted by 
Mrs. MacDermid and she revealed, as she did in all she 
sang, artistic finish, a well controlled soprano voice of 
pleasing quality and excellent diction. Except for the last 
group (for which the composer was at the piano), she was 
accompanied by Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, who was also 
heard in a group of solo numbers including the D flat etude 
of Liszt’s and a Debussy prelude, which were played with 
a facile technic and good tone and style. 


Bookings for Matzenauer 
Margaret Matzenauer’s Western tour continues to be a 
busy one, with five appearances in eight days aliecad of her 
On October 18, Mme. Matzenauer sings at Oakland, Cal.; 


on October 20, at Riverside, Cal.; on October 22, at Los 
Angeles, in joint recital with Clarence Whitehill; on Octo- 
ber 23, at Riverside, Cal., and on October 25, at El! Paso, 


Texas. 





Garrison to Sing in Elyria 
Mabel Garrison, who opened her season at the Berkshire 
Music Festival, will be. heard in recital in Elyria, Ohio, on 
October 23. George Siemonn will be at the piano 
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AN ANSWER OF IMPORTANCE 


By REINALD WERRENRATH 








| have been so often quoted—yes, usually misquoted—on 
the subject of American songs and the American song 
writer, that I am glad to be interviewed on the subject with 
the promise of printing my exact and truthful ideas and 
the further promise that the interview will not be cur- 


tailed. 

Only recently, 1 was interviewed for a symposium on 
modern American songs, and though it was an excellent 
story, the space allotted me to have my permitted say was 
so small that it appeared as if my attitude was such as to 
imply that nothing good comes out of America. — Now, the 
idea that I, who have studied and sung American songs 
more than any American on the concert stage, could ever 
think such rot is preposterous. Any errors either in this 
or other previous symposiums or stories have not been errors 
of commission necessarily—for I haven’t always been praise- 
worthy or hyperbolical about the native song—but the errors 
have been those of omission. 

More Power To THE AMERICAN SONG AND COMPOSER. 

After so many years of concert experience, more than 
twenty now, for I began as a boy baritone in a Brooklyn 
church near where I lived, I think I am a fairly competent 
judge in song literature. As to the American song and 
composer, | am for them both and more power to them— 
here’s to their future! As for my personal eapeny, reac- 
tion and actual use of American song, I can only say, look 
at my repertory, my programs all these years, and let 
them bear my testimony—for the printed evidence speaks 
louder than words, It may seem exaggerated to say that 
most of the local managers think of me as Danny Deever 
or Fuzzy Wuzzy, or Mandalay or Gypsy Trail, when they 
sign my contracts, but a very large number of them do, 
Besides, if they do not, their patrons do, for my requests, 
for the most part, are for the American songs that I have 
either actually made or popularized—or those I have 
recorded, American songs, fine straightforward ballads, 
serenades, or love songs, have been invaluable to me for 
many purposes, but no one could possibly think of even one’s 
greatest American successes as forming either the whole 
or the greater part of one’s program. Neither the sophisti- 
cated nor the low-brow would tolerate such a recital. from 
me or anyone else. 

Cuampions AMERICAN SONGS, 

Some people have mistaken my honesty and good advice 
to American composers as antipathy or intolerance for 
American and English songs. Do they forget my Kipling 
successes? Do they forget that I made The Little Grey 
Home in the West, Smilin’ Through, Duna, Khaki Lad, 
Homing—that for years I have sung the Amy Woodford 
Finden love songs (I have just recorded the Kashmiri Love 
Song of that cycle)—that I gave entire groups of old 
timers like The Lost Chord and Punchinello, which were 
also favorites of my father’s before me? Do they not 
know how I braved the criticism, yes the printed ire of 
the critics, to introduce groups by new American com- 
posers? 1! could show people press notices where the 
critics have pleaded with me not to champion the young 
native so insistently, for it was, at times, to my detriment. 
I was a lieder singer for years. But the first thing I did 
when I felt that my position was strong enough so as 
not to lose out, because of the changes in program, I cham- 
pioned American songs. For the better type of native 
song I sang MacDowell for years, despite the fact that 
his songs do not attain the high standard of his orchestral 
and piano works. A group of five of his songs was in my 
repertory for years and some of them still are. For several 
seasons I sang hardly a program without Bainbridge Crist’s 
Mother Goose Rhymes, Mistletoe and a half a dozen others. 
Then there were seasons of Deems Taylor’s City of Joy 
cycle, and last year again I did a Taylor group. Morris 
Class, whose To You, Dear Heart, and others I sang 
continually and still sing, has often figured on my pro- 

rams, as has James H. Rogers, who wrote that lovely 
The Last Song for me, and as have also William Arms 
Fisher’s songs and arrangements. Mr. Fisher’s Over the 
Hills and Far Away fights consistently with Deems Tay- 
lor’s arrangement of the Essex folksong, May Day Carol, 


for preference, but I can't tell offhand which has won the 
count. 

Have my critics forgotten the famous cycle of Russians 
by Daniel Gregory Mason and the American poet, Witter 
Bynner, that I sang for several seasons, having put them 
on with nine big symphony orchestra dates in one year, so 
that New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, etc., could all hear them? I have always 
spread, or tried to spread, the idea of boosting our own 
all over the world—yes for two seasons I took our com- 
peoione abroad and sang them in England and on the 

ontinent. 


Wit Nor Boost A Sonc Unuess Ir Has Merit. 


But I will not sing or boost a song, American or Chinese, 
if it hasn’t merit! 

When I am quoted as asking “Where are the American 
songs and who are the American composers?” I am talking 
in comparatives. I have just told you of many American 
song successes, but they are not great in number compared 
with foreign compositions; nor can one expect them to be. 
We cannot compete with the continental and his centuries 
of background any more than a child can enter a boat race 
with a finished college athlete and expect to come any- 
where near the finishing line, or for that matter, even 
anywhere near emulating his form. He has had neither 
the training nor the growth in point of time. Is it wrong 
to admit this weakness? See the shortcomings and give 
the child’s good efforts the natural and necessary boost, 
as I have always done. 

Anyone would wonder where the American composer is 
if one had the mountainous and sad task of going through 
the five or six thousand songs that are sent me through the 
mail each season. These songs for the most part are 
terrible, and yet I always go through them hopefully. Maybe 
my position in regard to these compositions can best be 
expressed in the fact that never in my entire career as a 
singer, have I found one song, in all of thousands u 
thousands of manuscripts, that I was able to program. Not 
one! 

I don’t mean that all American songs save only those 
I sing are no good. There are a great many fine American 
songs that I consider excellent vehicles for the baritone 
voice, but they just do not seem to suit me for some reason 
or another. They may be unsuited to my voice or style, or 
poSsibly they do not balance in a group or find place else- 
where on my programs, Many times have I found very 
good songs that I can’t use, but I always turn them over 
to someone else who can use them—just as John McCormack 
has often very kindly done for me. 

Negro spirituals 1 would love to sing—I think they are 
wonderful—but until recently I have figured that they did 
not suit my type, or at least I thought they didn’t, which 
amounts to the same thing. And yet, I never hear one 
but I think of Royal Dadmun, or some other good inter- 
preter, and wonder if he has that particular number in his 
repertory. Harry Burleigh’s Spirituals are fine and most 
of his other stuff is bully. I have found the greatest satis- 
faction in some Negro Folk Song Derivatives by Nathaniel 
Dett, which I expect to feature this season. But I find 
the blood of my Norse and Anglo-Saxon ancestors speaks 
so loudly in my veins that I honestly prefer to sing Scandi- 
navian and German Lieder than I do the native songs of the 
land of my birth. Whether we admit it or not, we still have 
no Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Grieg, Sinding, etc., 
in America. Some day we may have—when we have found 
a national idiom or unearthed some long somnolent folk 
music. 

Jazz Witt Leave Its Mark. 


Even jazz and other popular rhythms and melodies of 
the lighter type are bound to leave an ultimate mark, great 
or small. I used to have wonderfully interesting talks on 
this subject—concerning the evolution and future of Ameri- 
can music—with the late Richard Epstein, who accom- 
panied Geraldine Farrar and me on our last concert tour 
together. He was a deep student and an excellent coach 
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and piano teacher, as well as a very fine pianist. At the 
time he was very much in favor of the then popular “rag,” 
and to back is opinions he had several worn out copies 
of the old Maple Card always adorning his well- 
polished Steinway. When I questioned the meaning of 


the mixture of classics and rag-time, he told me that - 
play 
“it 


made every pianist and accompanist pupil learn to 
the Maple Leaf perfectly. “You kiow,” said, 
anyone can master the rhythm and syncopation of that so- 
called junk, they can master anything ever put on a music 
staff.” Then Epstein sat down and played it—inimitably— 
and I knew he was right. 

A Song Must Have ATMOSPHERE. 


It isn’t only the modern American song that I do not 
program as I do my art songs. Much of the modern French 
does not appeal to me either. I have never been able to 
sympathize with the Debussy type (by that I mean the 
purely atmospheric, as are many of his songs) and, there- 
fore, I seldom sing them. A song must have more than 
atmosphere, or else it really isn’t a song. Dainty pretties or, 
the o ite, virile dissonances mean nothing without form 
and melody. Again I have no sympathy with the cubistic 
type of mind. New ideas, new developments—anything new 
and pioneer is good—but vers-libre-Greenwich Village liber- 
ties do not — to me in music any more than in poetry 
or painting. The members of the new American school, of 
which there are a great number, who perpetrate this type 
of scanless verse and formless music, are usually insincere, 
uncultured and really lacking in intellect and often in actual 
schooling. In their laziness in studying fundamentals they 
cheat those who are sincere and honest. I find that in com- 
paring the modern American to the modern foreign school, 
though both have the new, the bizarre, the startling, the 
esoteric, the foreigner still sticks more rigidly to form, 
and even though it be hard to find at times the melody is 
always there also. The modern American manuscripts 
which flood my mail box are lacking in these two essential 
points. The greatest need of the young American com- 
posers is the realization that quality and not quantity is the 
thing, and that they must suppress the feverish desire for 
immediate achievement and recognition—that is, if they want 
to write good, serious, art music, such as England and the 
Continent have given us in the past. 


THe New American SCHOOL. 


The new American school shows healthy signs of growth 
for it is now assimilating, after many years ‘of absorbing 
and digesting the best from Germany, Russia, France, Italy 
and England. But it is, of course, still formulating. 

I think our composers could in many instances find bet- 
ter poems to set. After all, a composer should dig and 
study poetry, for it is just as essential to him to familiarize 
himself with all types and periods of poetry, as it is for a 
singer to learn languages and the many other seemingly un- 
necessary things for a successful career. There seems to 
be a constant cry from our composers that they cannot find 
good poetry. In fact, every composer I meet tells me the 
same story. After hearing this for many years I got so tired 
of it that I began to make a collection of poems, both old 
and modern—taking those that were singable from the point 
of story, vowel formation, subject and musical adaptability 
as to rhythm. I have taken the time and trouble to send 
these poems to dozens of young composers. Much to my 
sorrow, with but few exceptions, they are ignored. It 
makes one feel as if they really didn’t want to write good 
songs. I have often had the answer that this or that poem 
would not sell, set to music, which brings us to the sad 
realization that many of our young men and women are 
looking more to the dollar sign than to art. I am hoping 
that the desire for remuneration and, as I said before, for 
immediate recognition will pass and that our serious Amer- 
ican work will cease to be a failure. Let the young com- 
poser make his money on the excellent light American song 
and ballad, which he is so capable of producing. Then let 
him cut out business and settle down to development of the 
necessary fundamental musical consciousness, and finally 
give us good music. 

All of this means that I am for the American composer 
and for his work when he has something to say. This I 
have proved in my devotion in past years. But I am not for 
espousing American music solely because it is American, 
and I do not think we have any song literature that would 
encourage a serious artist to substitute native songs for for- 
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to the detriment of his programs, his ideals and his 
self-respect. 

{It might be of interest to the readers of the Musica. 
Courier to know that among other methods employed - 
Mr. Werrenrath in trying to keep the American son; 
fore the public, he has named his canoe in the Adiron a 
Duna po his cable address is Fuzzy Wuzzy.—The Editor.] 


J. Fischer and Bro. to Publish New Ross Song 


J. Fischer & Bro. has been selected as the publisher of 
Gertrude Ross’ new song, Why Don’t You Speak for Your- 
self, John? which is intended for the new educational 





GERTRUDE ROSS AND CHARLES RAY 


film, The Courting of Miles Standish, in which Charles 
Ray and Enid Bennett will be the stars. This picture is 
the most extraordinary and elaborate one thus far made 
by Charles Ray and has been selected for the first picture 
to be shown in the new Grauman Million Dollar Theater 
in Los Angeles. 

J. Fischer & Bro. also published Miss Ross’ early Spanish- 
California folksongs and a number of her other compo- 
sitions. 


People Turned Away from Seibert Concert 


On September 17 Henry F. Seibert gave a recital on the 
new $15,000 Skinner organ in Holy Spirit Church, Read- 
ing, Pa. He played this recital, as he does all others, from 
memory. The crowd was so great the chapel was opened 
to accommodate the overflow and even then people were 
turned away. He was assisted by Esther Nelson, his so- 
prano soloist at Holy Trinity, New York. On September 
19, Mr. Seibert played at the wedding of Dr. Frederick, in 
Grace Church, Reading Pa. On September 23 he broad- 
casted a recital through WEAF, New York, for the Skin- 
ner Organ Company. On November 7 Mr. Seibert will play 
a recital at Trinity Church, Reading, the church at which 
he officiated as organist before coming to New York. 


Gilbert Ross an Exemplary Artist 


Gilbert Ross, bea the first artist to appear on the 
Madison, Wis., all-star concert series, set a generous and 
idealistic ander for his successors to live up to. All 
of Madison and hundreds of happy, interested kiddies are 
hoping they will. Three days before his formal concert, 
Mr. Ross invited children under fifteen years of age to 
come to a free concert at which he played numbers that 
they had studied and learned to love through their annual 
music memory contests. The pleasure and satisfaction his 
large audience derived would be hard to estimate. 


World Famous Artist Concerts for Lancaster 


Mary S. Warfel, manager of the World Famous Artist 
Concerts, at Lancaster, Pa., has announced the following 
excellent attractions for the 1923-24 season; Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, November 8; 
a gala performance of I Pagliacci, followed by the American 
Pantomimic ballet, An Hour Before the Cock Crows, No- 
vember 19; Claire ‘Dux, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, January 3, and the Cleveland Orchestra, with Victor 
de Gomez, cellist, as soloist, January 24 


Radio Audiences Enjoy Brennan Pupils 
Pupils of Agnes Brennan, pianist, teacher and coach, have 
found popular favor among radio audiences. Station WJZ, 
at Aeolian Hall, secured Helen Kremelberg and Norma 
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Gradstein for programs on September 24 and October 4 
respectively, Mi iss Kremelberg was heard in a group of 
MacDowell compositions, one movement of a Beethoven 
sonata, a Chopin group and numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
Paderewski, Schubert, Schumann, Debussy and Scharwenka. 
Miss Gradstein’s program consisted of two movements from 
Beethoven sonata, a Chopin group and numbers by Scar- 
latti, Bach, Mozart, Poldini, Goossens and Grodzky. Both 
of these artist pupils played in such a manner as to bring 
enthusiastic comments from many places. 


FALL ACTIVITIES BEGIN 
IN WASHINGTON 





Schools and Organizations Plan Many Endeavors for Coming 
Winter 

Washington, D. C., October 6—The prime event of the 
vacation time was the opening of a studio and _ broad- 
casting station by the Radio Corporation of America, August 
1. Under the direction of Ralph Edmunds a constant series 
of musical broadcastings have been in order, the programs 
given by the best local musicians. 

Orpneus CLus Meets, 

The first fall meeting of the Orpheus Club was held at 
the club, October 2. Katherine Brooks, soprano; LeRoy 
Lewis, baritone, and Mildred Schulze, pianist, provided the 
program. Eveline Hurcum, pianist of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of London, who has recently come to live in this city, 
was the guest of honor. She gave several request selections. 

Cuorar Societies ForMULATE PLANs. 

The Washington Choral Society, under Charles Wengerd, 
has planned the presentation of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
Handel’s Messiah, and Carl Busch’s Four Winds. From 
the number of applications already received, it is expected 
that the membership of the society will be greatly increased. 
bees can be credited to the excellent productions of last 
yea 

The Choral Art Society, in charge of George Harold 
Miller, will start work immediately on Haydn’s Creation, 
The Messiah, and a concert and pantomime form of Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 

The Motet Choral Society, led by Otto Torney Simon, 
has begun its season’s endeavors with weekly rehearsals. 
Mr. Simon has proposed an elaborate program of classic 
music for the Christmas concert, 

The Chaminade Glee Club, directed by Esther Linkins, has 
taken up the course of study prescribed by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. In view of the good work done 
in the past, interest has been stimulated to such an extent 
that the Homer L. Kitt Company will lend its premises for 
use on rehearsal nights. 

Cotiece Becins TWENTIETH YEAR. 

For the twentieth year the Washington College of Music 
opened its classes during September. he orchestra, as 
usual, will be under the baton of Mr. Christiani, A series of 
lectures on musical appreciation by Marguerite Carter, as- 
sisted by George Harold Miller, baritone; Weldon Carter, 
pianist, and Marjorie Davis, accompanist, has been added 
to the attractions of the student term, and will be open to 
all who desire to attend. 

Free Concerts Orrerep py Kitt Company. 

The Homer L. Kitt Company have scheduled a number 

of recitals for each Tuesday evening at the Kitt-Knabe 


Hall, with a view to promoting deserving local talent and 
also an appreciation of piano reproductions by various 
prominent artists. The company have likewise arranged for 
the appearance of many famous recitalists who have done 
the recording. 

Notes. 

Horace Alvin Lake, baritone, has been engaged as the 
soloist at the Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 

Marietta Stockard Albion will give ten operalogues this 
winter, covering standard works of both the older composers 
and the modernists. 

Katie Wilson-Greene announces, in addition to her reg- 
ular series of concerts, separate recitals by the Sistine Choir 
from the Vatican at Rome and Elsie Janis and her com 
pany. 

Richard Lorleberg, cellist, and Arsenio Ralon, 
have been engaged as members and soloists of the 
Theater Orchestra. 

Kenneth Douse, violinist, and Mary Wheeler, soprano, 
were the guest artists at the Art’s Club Musicale, October 2 

Elias Breeskin, violinist, will leave shortly for an extended 
concert tour. T. F. G. 


violinist, 
Rialto 


Andre Polah to Play in Brooklyn 


Andre Polah, the well known violinist, has just been 
booked by his manager, Annie Friedberg, for an appear 
ance at the Institute of Arts and Sciences at the Brooklyn 
Academy on November 7 
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IDA GEER WELLER BELIEVES WOMAN CAN HAVE BOTH CAREER AND HOME 


In the Nashville Tennessean of September 28 there is an 
interview. with Ida Geer Weller, the chief topic discussed 
being “Can a woman have both a career and a home?” Mrs, 
Weller, herself happily married and with two lovely children, 
is of the opinion that she can, among other things declaring : 


“I will admit that there have been many cases all too 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. 624 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
ships. 503 Kimball Hall, 300 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia—$500 
for composition for string quartet. Contest ends No- 
vember 1, 1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music—100 free 
and partial scholarships. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Highland Ave., Oak St., and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be .sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. 255 Norwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th St., New York. 

Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 
Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing awarded 
by competition. Apply Thursday evenings. 939 
Eighth Ave., New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during October. 114-116 East 85th 
St., New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bush Conservatory—33 free and 50 partial scholar- 
ships; also two grand pianos and two Italian violins. 
C. F. Jones, 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Grace Northrup—One scholarship in voice. Open 
we October 15. Studio, 601 W. 112th St., New 

ork. 

King-Smith Studio-School—Scholarship in voice for 
young woman. August King-Smith, 1751 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Edward E. Treumann, 110 W. 86th St. New 
York—One free and six partial scholarships to talented 
piano students during 1923-1924. 

Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston, offers a 
grand piano to the winner of a competition which 
may be entered by members of the senior class at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

Endicott Prizes—New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, offers $800 to its students for various 
forms of compositions. Scholarship in compasticn 
also granted prize-winners. Apply eral Manager. 

Rose Tomars—Free scholarships for male and 
female voices. Apply until November 15 to Rose 
Tomars, 205 West 57th St.. New York. © 

Grand Opera Society of New York--Prize mem- 
bership for soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass 
singer. Apply until October 22 to Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, 939 Eighth Ave., New York, 

Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art—Hearings for 
a vane scholarship with Dorsey Whittington will be 
held October 23. Mrs. Robert W. Connor, 240 
Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











evidently proving the statement true that a woman can not 
have both a career and a home. However, in the large 
majority of such cases, one or both of the parties of the 
marriage contract have been foreign born. It isn’t true 
in the case of the majority of American artists. I have lived 
my life among them. know their ideals of married life. 
I am trying to live up to such ideals in my own home. 

“I go out for a concert engagement,” she said, “and return 
eagerly to that restful place in Summit, N. J. The times 
I must away from my home I plan carefully for its 
running in order that the routine life for my h 
children may go on comfortably. And when I am at home, 
which is a large part of my time, my home is everything to 


Going out from a home to an artistic career, the Ameri- 
can contralto declared, makes a woman appreciate her home 
and family all the more deeply and, incidentally, makes her 
family appreciate her. Her own case, she said, was not 
different from others all about her. Her husband, a prac- 
tical business man, is interested in his own work, but none 
the less so in hers. 

“He enjoys my little ec ig and likes to hear about 
them,” the contralto continued. “I am equally eager and 
delighted when he pulls off some hoped-for deal in real 
estate. Instead of ae, but one interest, we have two 
interests—outside interests, not the inside interests which 
often make life stale and a bore to a man and woman whose 
vision is limited to four walls.” 


Sundelius Returning from Europe Shortly 


Marie Sundelius is due to arrive from Sweden, where 
she has been singing leading roles at the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm, on October 23. The Metropolitan soprano will 
immediately start a concert tour beginning at Montclair, 
N. J., on October 29, which has been solidly booked up 
to the Christmas holidays when she will return to New 
York to rest for a short while before starting out again 
in January, the opening date of her mid-winter tour being 
at Portland, Me. 


Oratorio Society Re-engages Judson House 


Re-engaged as soloist with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety this season, Judson House, the tenor, will sing Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis with that organization on April 9, 
making his third appearance with the society; his others 
were in the Messiah (twice) and the Bach Passion. 


Five Pennsylvania Dates for May Korb 


When May Korb, coloratura soprano, appeared at the 
Allentown Festival last year many engagements followed 
her successful debut in that city and State. This season 
brings an increasing number of dates in Pennsylvania, five 
engagements having already ‘been closed in that State. 
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“WORDS QUITE AS IMPORTANT AS 
THE VOICE” 
By Esther Walrath Lash 


The column appearing in the August 30 issue of the 
Musicat Courter, on The Poets, stirred my interest. It 
is apr of the much discussed subjects, American Music, 
Opera in English and Emancipation of Singers. Coloratura 
singing gives little heed to words but depends upon tone 
ony and vocal pyrotechnics for its appeal. In a song 
recital, however, words are quite as important as the voice. 

I often choose a song for the words alone and ‘do not 
care to include those on my programs which have no poetical 
appeal. Many composers spoil an otherwise good song by 
placing the unaccented word or syllable of a word on the 
accented beat of a measure, making it impossible for the 
singer to convey the true meaning of the poem. Others 
elaborate the accompaniment so overmuch that both the 
melody and the words are obscured by the fringe of their 
adornment. 

I believe in observing the sexology of songs. 
Denver Post a critic wrote of a certain soprano: 
sang three or four songs which were distinctly -masculine. 
Who ever heard-of a female wooer exclaiming how the heart 
beats fast under the vest? May be they do. The day of 
flapperism in conjunction with a leap year may produce 
strange sights in the way of love’s aggressiveness and the 
turning about of the initiative and referendum. Still it is 
a good thing to bear in mind the sex of songs.” Again 
we can make ourselves a laughing stock as did an obese 
soprano I once heard singing to a Y. M. C. A. audience. 

ho could blame them for tittering when in a piping lyric 
soprano she sang How Would You Like to Go Up in a 
Swing. Liza Lehmann never wrote that song for such 
presentment. 

If Victor Herbert were to choose a tenor for the part 
of Paul Merrill in Natoma, he would not be short and thin 
with questionable calves. How could such a man hope to 
become a United States Army officer with two beautiful 
women falling at his feet? 

Choosing a program of songs suitable to one’s self is 
an art. There are those whose musical settings strengthen 
and enhance the meaning of the words, every musical phrase 
conforming to the poetical phrase. Such songs appeal to 
me as program songs. 

Some of our own American composers have this subtle 
art of composition. Woodman’s Open Secret is a fine 
example, and the appeal of Hageman’s At the Well is 
through this conformity of music to words. The mysticism 
and humor of the words is deftly expressed in fanciful 
phrase and unusual rhythm. A play was turned into comedy 
because the audience laughed though the author intended it 
for serious drama. A recitalist made himself ridiculous 
when he thought himself the most dignified and proper 
person alive. Herman Devries has said, “No one can sin 
a song until he can read the words with the proper feeling. 
Many singers are so technical that they forget to feel. If 
it is pure melody we want why use. the voice at all—a cello 
or harp will do, or why not sing “Ah” throughout the song, 
as often occurs in coloratura singing. 


May Mukle Now on Tour of California 

May Mukle, the English cellist who appeared at the re- 
cent Pittsfield, Mass., music festival, left immediately after 
her performances there for the Pacific Coast, where she 
will make a concert tour of California. Incidentally, the 
artist received unusual praise for her part in the festival. 
To quote the Springfield Republican, one of the important 
out-of-town papers reviewing her performance: 

May Mukle, one of the greatest living cellists, drew from her 
magnificent Montagnana instrument a luscious and eloquent tone, 
powerful, yet free from the slightest rasp or stridency even in the 
climaxes, and gave to the composer’s somber phrases a rich warmth 
that tempered with their gloom. Every one wished that more might 
have been heard from so fine an artist who visits America so rarely, 


Hartford Oratorio Society Reéngages Patton 

Fred Patton has been engaged by the Hartford (Conn.) 
Oratorio Society to sing the three baritone roles in a per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah in English 
on May 6, thus adding to the number of engagements the 
popular artist has filled with that organization. 


Mero in Symphony and Recital Programs 

Yolanda Mero will appear this season as soloist with three 
orchestras—the Cincinnati Symphony, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony and the New York Philharmonic—besides playing 
many recitals in various parts of the country. 


Louetta Chatman to Give Recital 
On Thursday evening, October 25, Louetta Chatman, a 
young coloratura soprano—one of Wilson Lamb’s many 
pupils who will be heard in public this fall—has arranged 
ar interesting program to be presented at Aeolian Hall. 
Cora Wynn Alexander will preside at the piano. 


Dvorak Songs at Gerhardt Recital 
Elena Gerhardt, the noted lieder singer, who appeared 
recently at the Pittsfield, Mass., Music Festival, will in- 
clude a cycle of Dvorak songs in her recital on November 
4, at Aeolian Hall. 


Leginska “Plays Something on the Piano” 

On her recent trip to America on the S.S. Aquitania 
Ethel Leginska took part in the ship’s concert in aid o 
the British and American Seamen’s Institutions. According 
to the program, the pianist was announced’ as follows: 
“Miss gg oe 
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inska will, play something on the piano,” 
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which the artist proceeded to do to enthusiastic applause 
and the enrichment of the various organizations working 
in the interests of needy children of all classes of seamen 
or seafaring men. 





LETTERS FROM MUSICAL 
COURIER READERS 








Pierrot Lunaire in French 


To tHe Musicat Courter: 

I read in the Musicat Courter the other day a query as 
to “Pierrot Lunaire,” “a French text,” “Darius Milhaud,” 
and a varied lot-of other related queries, and it made me 
suddenly aware that the writer of the queries was evidently 
not acquainted with some facts which it is well to be 
acquainted with when one puts oneself in print. 

It all revolved around: the idea of the evidently disgruntled 
writer that the reported desire of some New York people 
to have Milhaud give a performance in French of Pierrot 
Lunaire in the “States” this coming season was entirely 
superfluous. 

n the first. place, runs the query, “why Pierrot Lunaire 
in French when the original poems are German?” Delve 
into the archives of history, my friends, and discover that 
the original text was in French by Giraud but that Schoen- 
berg had it translated into German*so as to compose the 
music to it, and the French re-translation is as close to the 
original text as possible. 

This re-translation was made by Marya Freund ander 
the guidance of Schoenberg and given in Paris by Milhaud 
and Freund, who had been thoroughly endorsed by Schoen- 
berg himself after having many rehearsals under his per- 
sonal direction in Vienna. 

That is why it might be interesting to have it produced 
in New York even though it be a repetition of a work ably 
produced last season by local New York talent, which, be- 
cause of a lack of proximity to the composér himself, had 
to be interpreted by the genius of the local conductor. 

Of course it might be that Schoenberg’s endorsed produc- 
tion would prove less faithful to the composer than the 
New Yorker’s, so why bother to try to have anything as 
pure from its original source as possible? 

(Signed) K. V. 


Lusk Inaugurates Mayfair (Ill.) Series 


Milan Lusk, the well known violinist, appeared in the 
new Methodist Church in Mayfair, Ill, on September 18. 
It was the first important concert given in the church since 
it was completed a few months ago, and proved unusually 
successful in every way. Many encores were demanded by 
the enthusiastic audience and Mr. Lusk scored a decided 
“hit” by the rendition of his own transcription on the sextet 
from Smetana’s opera, The Bartered Bride, a composition 
full of melody and dramatic power. Following this appear- 
ance, Milan Lusk left to fill several dates in Michigan. 


Simonds Season Starts Auspiciously 


Bruce Simonds, the young American pianist at Yale 
University, has been engaged to appear in Cleveland on 
January 6. This is a return engagement. Mr. Simonds will 
play in New Haven, Conn., January 25, and in Winsted, 
Conn., February 26. 
ment of Annie Friedberg is starting auspiciously. 


His first season under the manage- . 
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BALTIMORE SEASON OPENS 


Baltimore, Md., October 8.—There have been a few events 
thus far in the season, such as the appearance of the Marine 
Band, and a recital by Isa Kremer, both of which were well 
attended. 

Shura Cherkassky, the eleven-year-old piano prodigy who 
took Baltimore by storm last season, started his season with 
an appearance in Boston, where he received an enthusiastic 
greeting in Boston from the audience as well as the critics. 
Frederick Huber, who has the boy under his management, 
will not rush the youngster by any means. He has a dozen 
concerts booked, only in the large cities, and arrangements 
have been so made that his schooling will not be interfered 
with. ‘Shura spent the ‘summer in the mountains of Mary- 


land. 

bi Peabody Institute opened with an enrollment of 2,800 
pupils. 

The first concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
is booked for the latter part of the month. Gustav Strube 
will again be the director. He has been at the helm since 
the foundation of the orchestra nine years age and has 
been the main factor in its great success. Fred Huber 
will again be the manager. Sunday night concerts will be 
given regularly this year, 2. D. 


Bos Goes Abroad for One Concert 


Coenraad V. Bos has received a cable from Frieda Hempel 
engaging him to play for her at her Jenny Lind concert in 
London on October 21. The success of Miss Hempel's 
concert at Queen’s Hall on May 27 was so great that she 
has been requested to repeat the program heard then at her 
forthcoming appearance. Mr. Bos will make the trip to 
London especially for this one concert. He left Rew 
York on the Mauretania October 9 and returns to the 
metropolis October 29 on the Majestic 


Jacobsen Transcribes Levitzki Valse 
Sascha Jacobsen, the young Russian-American violinist, 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall, October 27, will introduce 
his own transcription of Mischa Levitzki’s Valse in A major, 
which has been recently published. 
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Paul Bernard’s New York Recital November 6 


Paul Bernard, young American violinist who made his 
New York debut November 16, 1922 ,at Aeolian Hall, and 
followed this by a second recital on March 19, 1923, in 
the same hall, will again be heard in recital, at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, November 6, when he will play 
Handel's E major sonata; concerto, Julius Conus; Romance 





PAUL BERNARD 


Mazurka, Zarzycki; Guitarre, 


Beethoven; d 
and Rondo Capriccioso, 


in G major, 
Habanera, Sarasate, 


Moszkowski; 
Saint-Saéns. 

It will be remembered that young Bernard won the schol- 
arship in 1918, which entitled him to the master course at 
the Chicago Musical College, where he studied exclusively 
under Prof. Leopold Auer. This scholarship was attained 
through the recommendation of the celebrated master, who 
discovered in the young man a rare talent. 

Paul Bernard has studied with Prof Auer for five years 
and progressed so rapidly and satisfactorily that the emi- 
nent pedagogue advised his New York debut last year, 
when the local papers spoke in highest praise of the young 
violinist’s art. 

While young Bernard is a direct pupil of Prof. Auer, he 
has also studied during the past few years with Paul Stasse- 
vitch, who is likewise a disciple of the Auer school, having 
studied with the master at the Petrograd Conservatory. 

Mr. Bernard's repertory comprises all the standard con- 
certos and other selections. His playing is characterized 
by technical assurance, impeccable intonation, as well as a 
big and luscious tone, and, above all, musicianship. In fact, 
his playing is full of fire'and abandon, which invariably 
appeals to his audience. 

Mr. Bernard will be accompanied on the piano by Paul 
Stassevitch, who is also an accomplished pianist. 


Flonzaley Quartet Sailing for America 


Following its long-established custom, the Flonzaley 
Quartet prepared for the season’s programs at the accus- 
tomed meeting place in Switzerland. The four members 
all reported a pleasant summer. Mr. Betti spent a short 
time in London, where he met Bridge, Goossens and Strav- 
insky. In Milan he heard a_ splendid performance of 
Mefistofele at La Scala under Toscanini’s direction. The 
rest of the summer he spent at his country home in Tuscany, 
at Bagni di Lucca, beautifully situated in the Apennines. 

Mr. Pochon was busily employed all summer gathering 
the material for the second volume of his Method for String 
Quartet. But not all the time was spent in working. “As 
usual,” he writes, “we have had many gay parties at the de 
Coppets, the Schellings and the Paderewskis, the clou of 
the season being, as always, the celebration on July 31 (St. 
Ignace’s Day) of the birthday of Mr. Paderewski.” Owing 
to the unusually fine weather, Mr. Pochon was able to make 
several aH among the high Alps in company with 
his friend, E. R. Blanchet, the well known composer and 
pianist. 

Mr. d’Archambeau spent his 
entire summer in his quaint old 
summer home, situated in a very 
lovely part of Belgium. Here 
he was able to realize his ideal 
of a vacation, in gathering about 
him all his brothers and sisters, 
their wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren, and enjoying the freedom 
of real country life together. 

Mr. Bailly devoted his vaca- 
tion to a fairly comprehensive 
tour of Southern France and 
Northern Italy. He made a 
special trip to Sienna, especially 
to witness the famous Patio 
which takes place in July, and 
again in August, and is the sole 
survival in Italy of a mediaeval 
pageant, with unique features 
unrivaled in beauty and interest. 

Among the works which the 
Flonzaley Quartet has prepared 
for the coming season is one 
by R. Vaughan Williams, the 
English composer of the well 
known London Symphony. The 
quartet in question is in G minor, 
and will be published this month 
in London by Goodwin. An- 
other work is the Memorial 
Quartet by Charles M. Loeffler 
of Boston. This composition 
has been published by the So- 
ciety for the Publication of 
American Music, and was first 
performed by the Flonzaley 
Quartet at a concert under 
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the auspices of the Friends of Music in 1920. Since that 
time Mr. Loeffler has been working upon the score, and it 
is an entirely revised version which will be presented by 
the Flonzaley Quartet in their concerts of the coming season. 

The members of the quartet will sail from England 
about the middle of this month. Their tour opens November 
6, in Westover, Conn. 


Ida Haggerty-Snell Gives Pupils’ Recital 


Mme, Ida Haggerty-Snell opened the season of pupils 
recitals. with an Evening of Song on Monday evening, 
September 24, at the Wurlitzer auditorium, New York, on 
which occasion she presented five of her younger pupils, 
ones them two little e girls ten and eleven years old. 

Mme, soy gee who is an advocate of early train- 
ing, claims this will aid children to use their voices cor- 
rectly, and also prevent sore’ throats and other evils caused 
by woe tone production. 

All the participants studied only a short.period, but their 
tone pocemons, phrasing and intonation were reliable and 
revealed satisfactory results. The pupils who appeared were 
Mrs. Dunn, Renee Millot, Miss Miss Duke and 
Miss Winterbottom. 


Gabrilowitsch to Make Coast to Coast Tour 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has returned to Detroit from his 
vacation in southern California. During the summer he 
was prevailed upon to give three concerts—two in Hollywood 
in which he figured as pianist and as conductor, and a 
recital in Santa Barbara. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will come East 
a few days previous to his New York recital, which is 
scheduled for Aeolian Hall, October 27, to fill engagements 
in Farmington, Briarcliff, and Montclair. This winter Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will make a coast to coast tour, arriving in 
California in April. 


arker, 


Middleton Singing in Lincoln Again 

Arthur Middleton will sing in Lincoln, Neb., again on No- 
vember 2, this time for the State Teachers’ Association. 
The popular baritone will fill this engagement in connec- 
tion with his appearance in Tulsa, Okla., on November 8. 
Incidentally, the Middle West is particularly partial to this 
American singer, and he annually makes many appearances 
every season in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and the other 
States of that territory. 


Olive Nevin to Broadcast Program of Songs 


Olive Nevin has been invited to broadcast from Station 
WDKA on the evening of October 26 some of the songs 
from her joint program with Harold Milligan, Three Cen- 
turies of American Song. She will also give a short talk 
about her program over the radio. Miss Nevin recently 
gave an interesting talk on the American songs included in 
her. program before the music supervisors of Pennsylvania 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Myra Hess Opens Season with Unusual Success 


In Pittsfield, Mass., Myra Hess, the English pianist, who 
was heard in the Brahms sonata and in a new cello sonata 
by Rebecca Clark, won a brilliant success. The enthusiasm 
of the audience, mostly authorities on music, was over- 
whelming and seldom heard in any concert hall. 

Her New York recital at Aeolian Hall will take place 
Wednesday evening, October 24, when she is to play Bach, 
Beethoven and Bax. 


Hurlbut’s Seattle Master Class 


Seattle, Wash., September 29 (By Telegram ).—Harold 
Hurlbut holding’ intensive early autumn master class in 
Seattle, repeating successes of summer sessions held here 
and in Los Angeles. Entire classes, including many new 
members, enrolled for next summer. Leading singers and 
teachers i newspapers in enthusiastic appreciation of 
his remarkable efficiency course and voice clinics. B. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Engages Miinz 


Mieczyslaw Miinz will apoees as soloist with another 
orchestra—the Minneapolis Symphony—this season. Due to 
his unusual success at his chat performance with the 
New York Symphony last season, the Polish pianist is 


greatly in demand this season for performances with or- 
chestra. 


THE FLONZALBEY QUARTET 
VACATIONING, 


(1) Alfred Pochon breakfasting with EB. R. 
Blanchett, the well known composer and pianist, 
9,000 feet above sea level. (2) Adolfo Betti in 
the role of uncle 
at Bagni de Luc- 
ca, Tuscany, 
(5) Louis Bailly 
leaving Biarritz 
midway on his 
tour of France. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA NEARS THE END 
OF SUCCESSFUL SEASON HERE 


Audiences Continue Large and Enthusiastic as Fortune Gallo’s Company Concludes Its Next to Last Week at the Century 
Theater 


Gtoconpa, OcToser 8. 


The fourth week of the San Carlo season at the Century 
Theater started with Ponchielli’s Gioconda under the effi- 
cient direction of Carlo Peroni. The cast included Maria 
Luisa Escobar, moving and pathetic in the role of La Gio- 
conda ; Ada Paggi, whose warm contralto added dramatic 
intensity to the role of La Cieca; Mario Bas‘ola, a forceful 
Barnaba; Gaetano Tommasini, effective as Enzo; Stella 
de Mette, Pietro de Biasi, Natale Cervi, Mario Novelli and 
Franceséo Curci. The performance was altogether artistic 
and musicianly and the Dance of the Hours by the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet very well conceived and executed. 


Ara, OctosBer 9. 


Aida, the favorite of all Verdi operas, was given for the 
third time by the San Carlo Opera Company on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Everything considered, it was the finest 
of the three performances in many respects. So much has 
been written regarding the splendid work of Carlo Peron‘, 
it must be said again he achieved some splendid effects with 
his orchestra and held the entire organization under splendid 
control. 

The Aida for the evening was Marie Rappold, who was 
heard in this opera for the first time during the local season. 
Eleanora de Cisneros was again the Amneris, dominating 
her scenes vocally and histrionically. The Radames was 
Manuel Salazar. There were moments when Mr. Salazar 
produced tones which it seemed he had never before accom- 
plished, gaining a rousing reception. Mario Valle, De 
Biasi, Cervi, Curci, and Clara Lang were again in their 
familiar roles. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet was also 
given an enthusiastic reception. This was the last perform- 
ance of Aida of the present season here. 

Octoper 10. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND PAGLIACCI, 


The “operatic twins” were heard Wednesday evening at 
the Century Theater, and the San Carlo Opera Company 
is specially to be commended for the excellent presentation of 
both operas, The casts were well chosen, the chorus and 
orchestra were thoroughly in the spirit of things and the 
action moved along smoothly, with plenty of color and 
life. Gladys Axman was an admirable Santuzza, singing 
with a voice of pleasant quality, well controlled, and acting 
with emotional force. Grace Divine made her debut in the 
role of Lola, and very successtully. Here is a young 
American singer with a mezzo voice of luscious quality, 
who revealed excellent vocal training, and judging from 
her first operatic appearance, much may be expected from 
her in the future. The remainder of the cast was in the 
capable hands of Manuel Salazar, Alice Homer and Giuseppe 
Interrante. 


Anne Roselle essayed the role of Nedda in Pagliacci, 
portraying the part with charm and singing with good tone 
quality. Mario Basiola as Tonio had to répeat the pro- 
logue, so effective was he in that. Tommasifti, too, made a 
splendid Canio, both vocally and histrionically. Interrante 
and Francesco Curci completed the cast. 

Cesare Sodera managed to inject much life into the read- 
ing of the score and kept his forces well together. Al- 
together, it was an enjoyable evening and the audience was 
not slow in manifesting its appreciation. The artists were 
recalled a number of times. ‘ 


Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, OcToBeER 11. 


Another triumph was accorded Fortune Gallo on Thurs- 
day evening, October 11, when Donizetti’s opera, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, was presented by the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company at the Century Theater, before a very large and 
delighted audience. 

Josephine Lucchese, who was heard in the title role, sang 
and acted with a fervor rarely encountered. Following her 
singing of the aria in the Mad Scene, the young singer 
received an ovation. The applause lasted several minutes 
and the audience could not be appeased until part of this 
aria was repeated. 

Gaetano Tommasini, as Edgar, likewise created an ex- 
cellent impression, and Mario Valle made a good Ashton. 
Others in the cast were Clara Lang, as Alice; Pietro de 
Biasi, as Raymond; Antonio Canova, Norman, and Fran- 
cesco Curci, Bucklaw. The performance from beginning 
to end was well presented. 

Carlo Peroni, who conducted, did excellently. He, together 
with the principals received many curtain calls. Following 
the opera, a descriptive ballet in one act, entitled The Gate 
of Redemption, was presented, for which the music of 
Liszt’s Les Preludes was employed, the participants being 
Andreas Pavley, The Spirit of Evil; Mlle. Dagmara, The 
Human Soul; Mile, Elisius, the angel, and M. Ester, the 
archangel. 

BarBER OF SEVILLE, OctToper 12, 


On Friday evening, October 12, an excellent performance 
of Rossini’s Barber of Seville was given at the Century 
Theater, the delightful music being rejuvenated by Carlo 
Peroni and his orchestra and a cast of worthy singers. 
Mario Basiola lent his superb organ to the role of Figaro. 
From the first he captivated his hearers, for his opening song 
was so beautifully given that it had to be repeated. The 
part of the Count was well handled by Natale Cervi, and 
Consuelo Escobar was a sprightly and attractive Rosina with 
a clear and sweet voice. Adamo Chiappini was adequate as 
the young lover and De Biasi unusually funny as Basilio. 
The audience was warm in its approval of the singing and 
acting of the cast. 











MARGUERITE POTTER. 
who recently returned on the 8. 8. 
mezzo-soprano, who has been spend 


Among those Majestic 
was Marguerite Potter, 
ing several months in Rurope. 
successful recital of Indian music which included an inter- 
pretation of Cadman's Shanewis. Her repertory will be 
enriched by many interesting new songs which were collected 
in the various countries, and these lecture recitals, which 
have been popular for several seasons, will be managed by 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. Miss Potter opened her vocal atudios 
at Carnegie Hall, October 1, with a large enrollment. 


While in Paris she gave a 





La Boneme, Octoner 13 (ArrerNoon), 


One of the best performances of the season was the 
Saturday matinee of La Boheme, October 13. Everybody 
was voted “in there doing his best,” to follow from the 
baseball vernacular. It was a youthful cast, and there was 
heart and soul in the whole performance. Maestro Thorner 
walked about the foyer with a broad smile, for two of 
his protegées, Anne Roselle and Onofrei, were reaping 
honors as Mimi and Rodolfo, while Philine Falco and 
Mario Valle gave able assistance as Musetta and Marcel. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





{Helen Fairbanks, a former member of the Musical 
Courier staff, has just completed an automobile trip from 
New York to Los Angeles, Cal., covering a total of 9,000 
miles in less than two months. Miss Fairbanks is a great 
movie fan, and often contributed many reviews of the 
local programs in this column. In a recent letter she 
describes some of her visits to the various Western pic- 
ture houses. They were so interesting that we publish 
it here.—The Editor.] 


“Just twice did I go to the movies between New York 
and Los Angeles, and you know me and the movies. The 
first time was at Cody, Wyo. That is the last stop before 
going into Yellowstone from the East, via the Shoshone 
canyon, Cody is a thoroughly up-to-date little town, with 
broad streets and nice looking stores and houses, It doesn't 
look at all like a ‘wild west’ town. I saw some of them 
down in the mountains of Colorado. 

“But Cody movies are another story. I’ve forgotten the 
name of the picture, but it was some blood curdling, excite- 
ment-every-minute wild west tale, with a dashing cowboy 
hero, misunderstood by all including the fair-haired heroine, 
who is captured by the bandits. You know the kind, with 
robberies galore! Well, the audience. was delighted. Made 
up in the majority of lusty cowboys and equally lusty small 
boys, there was not a quiet minute on the part of the 
audience. It hissed and yelled and shrieked, calling forth 
encouragement and vituperation (hope I spelled that cor- 
rectly, but I haven't a dictionary handy) as suited their 
fancy. There was music—of a kind—on a tin-panny piano, 
but it was seldom that it was allowed to protrude upon the 
scene. 

“The theater itself was an old store, with little ventila- 
tion, and, as it happened to be a warm night in July, we 
heaved a little sigh of relief when at length we issued 
forth in the open again. I wondered how some of the men 
in their heavy flannel shirts could stand it, but they were 
so excited and worked so hard helping the hero make 
a successful exit that I suppose they never realized that 
it was warm. There were several s and babies, also, 
who lent their vocal efforts to swell the chorus. It made 
me think of the movies we used to have in our hut in 
France, when the fellows yelled and carried on just as if 
they were part of the story and the actors could hear them. 

“The second trip to the movies—or come to think of it, 
we went to the movies first at Cheyenne, where we saw a 
good show, patterned after a New York program, in a 
very nice little playhouse, so that this was the third appear- 
ance—was at Sand Point, Idaho. Idaho may sound wild 
and woolly, but as a matter of fact, it seemed to me more 
like the astern Atlantic States. The population in the 
towns is quite cosmopolitan and it lacks the picturesqueness 
of Wyoming and Montana, The movies at Sand Point 
were no different from those down in New Jersey or up 
in New York State.” 

FRADKIN IN VAUDEVILLE. 

Readers of this column will be interested to know that 
Frederick Fradkin, former concert master of the Ca itol 
Theater here, is now on tour in Keith vaudeville. While 
he was at the Capitol he won for himself many additional 
admirers for his splendid playing. In a recent communica- 
tion, he writes, that he will again be with the Capitol or- 
ganization next year. The following quotation is taken 
from the Minneapolis Journal of October 1 1923: 

When a violinist, playing the standard numbers of a vaudeville 
routine, can impress @ Sunday audience to the extent of stopping a 
show, he proves his value as an attraction, For the Sunday audience 
notoriously is chary of bestowing applause on the praiseworthy act, 
preferring the rougher humors and leaving such applause for later 
in the week. Yet Fradkiu, the violinist, returning after an absence 
of six years, was the individual hit of the Hennepin program, his 
sympathetic finished playing winning the audience, His pianist fur- 
nishes a skilful accompaniment and offers a well playe solo, and 
Fradkin is canny enough to allow spectators to chooge for encore 
either the well worn Souvenir or Kiss Me Again, 

Tue Rrato. 

The Rialto Orchestra (Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer, 
conductors), presented Verdi's Sicilian Vespers as the over- 
ture at this theater last week. As has been stated in these 
columns many times before, the instruments of the orches- 
tra are well balanced and the musicians play with precision 
and fine attack. There was plenty of atmosphere about the 
Verdi selection and the number was given a thoroughly 
musicianly reading. 

An attractive setting was furnished Juna Pulido, bari- 
tone, for his rendition of Busthenry’s A La Luz de la Luna, 
and he sang the song with the proper feeling. Charming 
Betty May danced in her usual graceful manner a Granier’s 
Valse Ballet. She has appeared many times at this theater 
and is a favorite. 

The feature picture was The Broken Wing, a film ver- 
sion of the Broadway stage success by Paul Dickey and 
Charles W. Goddard. There is nothing startling about the 
picture, but it is interesting entertainment. A vein of humor 
runs through the production and caused many a good laugh 
on the part of the audience. The program was completed 
with Three Strikes, a Jack White comedy. 

Tue Rrvoit. 

The Spanish Dancer was the feature film here, with 
Pola Negri as the star, the much advertised and the much 
over-rated actress. As long as she was fortunate enough 
to have very fine direction and was not made sensational 
she was oo & artistic, as her first picture in this country, 
Passion, proved. Evidently within her own self there is 
little creative ability because she gives nothing to The 
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Spanish Dancer. One has but to see Mary Pickford in 
Rosita to appreciate the difference. It was indeed un- 
fortunate the two pictures should arrive on Broadway at 
the same time because one cannot help but make the com- 
parison and it certainly leaves Pola Negri defeated. 

The surrounding program, of course, took on the atmos- 
phere of the picture, beginning with an overture with Mr. 
Riesenfeld himself conducting. The selection was_ the 
Capriccio Espagnol, followed by Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, 
the selection for the week being Chicago. Just before the 
feature there was a combination of Impressions, to prepare 
the audience for the scene and setting. ‘What program would 
be complete without Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia)? This was 
sung by the Rivoli Trio, and of course was highly appre- 
ciated, 

The Serova Dancers also interpreted a number which 
was quite colorful, by Shauer, called The Spanish Dancer. 
This was followed by the same trio singing the Romanza 
(Granados), 

Josiah Zuro and Mr. Riesenfeld saved the attraction at 
the Rivoli last week for many of us, and had we only been 
offered Pola Negri’s film there would have been little one 
could recommend. 

Tue STRAND. 

Those who saw Holbrook Blinn in The Bad Man on the 
legitimate stage a few seasons ago were prepared for an 
entertainment worth while when they visited The Strand 
last week. Blinn was splendid, and the picture even offered 
additional thrills. 

The musical program consisted of the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon, conducted by Dr. Carlos de Mandil, of Paris, who 
was the guest conductor for the evening, and who well de- 
served the enthusiastic applause he received; Here and 
There, a compilation of interesting short subjects—Pierrot, 
a dance fantasy, with Eldora Stanford as soprano soloist; 
Prologue to The Bad Man, the National Male Quartet 
singing, and organ solos by Percy Starnes alternating with 
Ralph Brainard. 

Tue Capiror. 

The old order of things was slightly changed here last 
week and while it is always interesting to have variety, 
still it is our honest opinion that the overture lost much 
of its importance by being unit No. 6, immediately preceding 
the film, instead of its old location No. 1. 

The first number introduced a new singer here, Viola 
Philo, who sang the Salome Aria from Massenet’s Hero- 
diade. She disclosed a voice of good quality and sang with 
understanding. This was followed by a scenic study accom- 
panied by lovely music. The next musical number was a 
Schumann cycle; Gladys Rice who formerly was of the 
Riesenfeld Theaters, sang the Abendlied, followed by Trau- 
merei, played by Yasha Bunchuk, cellist. The numbers 
were very well received and the choice certainly was new 
for this theater. Even though the orchestra has always 
offered selections of the highest artistic value, the same 
cannot often be said of the soloists. Perhaps the theory 
is one thing at a time, for it is not easy to interest the 
populace in the classics. 

The ballet was colorful and thoroughly enjoyable. It 
enlisted the services of the entire corps, with the various 
soloists, particularly Niles and Zanou. The feature film was 
Strangers of the Night (Captain Applejack), and as pic- 
tures go these days, it was much better than the average. 

Notes. 

This week has an unusual number of new productions. 
On Monday the Selwyns presented the Grand Guignol 
players at the Frolic. It will be interesting to note just 
how long this organization will make its appeal to New 
York audiences. 

White Desert was to have been presented on Sunday 
night last, at the Princess Theater, by Brock Pemberton 
and Henry W. Savage. The opening, however, was post- 
poned until later in the week. 

William Hodge arrived with his annual offering and 
as usual a play written by himself. This time it is For 
All of Us. 

The second offering of the Shakespearian festival at the 
Jolson, by Sothern and Marlowe, is The Taming of the 
Shrew. On Tuesday night, The Shame Woman began at 
the Greenwich Village Theater. 

Ginger, a musical comedy, began at Daly’s, The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse opened its seascn with The Player Queen, 
by William Butler Yates, and The Showing-Up of Blanco 
Posneto, by Shaw. 

On Wednesday Richard Bennett was starred in a new 
play, The Dancers. 

the end of this week the eighteenth edition of the 
Ziegfeld Follies will occupy the New Amsterdam Theater. 

The openings are numerous, which is proof conclusive that 
the closings are just as many. Last week held a record. 
Hammerstein’s English Revue lasted only a few days, which 
was indeed a surprise. All of the closings were produc- 
tions offered in the last few weeks, with the exception of 
Merton of the Movies, which is leaving the Cort to begin 
its season in Chicago after having played one year here. 

There are some very interesting statistics compiled re- 
garding numbers used. by Sousa in his various concerts. 
It was he who first presented The Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers to American audiences seventeen years ago. The 
Stars and Stripes Forever has been programmed by him 
10,000 times. This famous march was written twenty-seven 
years ago. May Jounson. 


W. Warren Shaw Artist Wins Praise 


Harold Rawley, tenor, appeared in a number of recitals 
throughout the State of California. One of these appear- 
ances was with Charles Wakefield Cadman and a great 
success was scored. Everywhere the tenor sang the critics 
referred to his excellent vocal training, which is a fine tri- 
bute to his teacher, W. Warren Shaw. 





Russell V. Morgan Accepts New Post 


Russell V. Morgan, who for three years was director of 


music in East Technical High School, has been appointed Alberto Salvi, the concert harpist, is now tourin 
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Presenting a Program of 
DeLuxe Photo Plays 
_ with 
Presentations by S. L. Rothafel 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Enno Rarer Conpvuctine 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—SOLOISTS 


p————-_ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
William Fox Presents 


“IF WINTER COMES” 


A Harry Millarde Production 
From the novel by A. 8. M. Hutchinson 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 











RIALTO BROADWAY at 42d ST 
Albert E. Smith Presents 


“On the Banks of the Wabash” 


A J. Stuart Blackton Production 
A Vitagraph Picture 
“Sapho’’—A Film-opera with music from Massenet 
A Paramount Pieture 
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At THEATRE, West 42d Street. Nights at 8:30 
the Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 
NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thursday, October 18 
Sistine Chapel Choir of Rome, evening................ Carnegie Hall 
Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, afternoon.................4 Aeolian Hall 
Denne Parker, song recital, evening............-++004 Aeolian Hall 






Trey ee Town Hall 
-Manhattan Opera House 


Friday, October 19 


Fred Patton, song recital, evening. . 
Paviowa, afternoon and evening...... 


Sistine Chapel Choir of Rome, evening................ Carnegie Hall 
Edmund Burke, song recital, afternoon................. Aeolian Hall 
New York String Quartet, evening..........-.++.00+ Aeolian Hall 
Alexander Kipnis, song recital, evening............... Town Hall 
PUNE GUM: vo tecccciseccstinvers cea Manhattan Opera House 
Saturday, October 20 
Caludio Arrau, piano recital, afternoon Pree cbc cshart a Carnegie Hall 
Willy Burmester, violin recital, evening.............. Carnegie Hall 
Aspri Ellison, song recital, CVEMING.. ee seicccccvsves Aeolian Hall 
Hercules Pascal song recital, evening...............065> Town Hall 
Pavlowa, afternoon and evening......... »...Manhattan Opera House 
Sunday, October 21 
Cecilia Hansen, violin recital, afternoon............... Carnegie Hall 
Isa Kremer, song recital, evening...........+..005- a ie H 


Arthur Rubinstein, piano recital, afternoon........... 
Thelma Thelmare, song recital, evening....,... 
Maximilian Pilzer, violin recital, afternoon... 





Abraham Haitowitsch, violin recital, evening....,..... .. Town Hall 
Monday, October 22 

Robert Perutz, violin recital, evening...........+..0.+- Aeolian Hall 

Penelope Davies, song recital, evening...............0+.- Town Hall 
Tuesday, October 23 

Mitja Nikisch, piano recital, evening..............6. Carnegie Hall 

Katharine Goodson, piano recital, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 

Dai Buell, lecture recital, evening....... Seis wae ieee Aeolian Hall 

Calista Rogers, song recital, evening...............000+ Town Hall 
Wednesday, October 24 

Althouse and Middleton, join recital, evening........ Carnegie Hall 

Andrew Haigh, piano recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 

yra Hess, piano recital, evening............0-eeee0e: Aeolian Hall 

Nana Genovese, song recital, evening. ................0. Town Hall 


Prof. Hall to Conduct Bach Oratorio 


Under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, the Columbia 
University Chorus will give a performance of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio at Carnegie Hall on the evening of December 
15. For a number of years past it has been the custom of 
the chorus to present The Messiah at the first concert of the 
season, but it is eminently fitting, however, that a chorus 
singing under the auspices of an educational institution 
should not limit its programs to conventional standards. 
The Bach Christmas Oratorio is rarely heard, partly be- 
cause of its difficulty and also by reason of the great and 
deserved popularity of The Messiah. The second concert 
by the University Chorus will include modern music. 


Leopold’s New York Recital November 6 


Ralph ld, American pianist, whose New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall is scheduled for Lh snag 3 afternoon, No- 
vember 6, will play among other things his own arrange- 
ment of the concerto in D minor 4 Friedemann-Bach, and 
the sonata in B minor by Liszt. r. Leopold is at present 
on a concert. tour which will take him as far west as 
Colorado, 


« Salvi Touring Southwest 
the 
Southwest, having fifteen recitals during the month—of’ 
October, in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
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Thomas James Kelly’s Interesting Address 


A very interesting address was that given on Monday 
evening, October 1, by Thomas James Kelly before the 
North Walnut Hills Improvement Association in Cincinnati, 
where he is a prominent vocal teacher at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, and where, as a lecturer, he is held in high 
esteem. The meeting was in the form of an open air camp- 
fire meeting on the grounds of the new Hoffmann School, 
and more than a thousand men, women and children attended. 

Mr. Kelly, in opening his remarks, alluded to the beautiful 
new Hoffmann School Building, and said that the tower 
and ornamentation were not there for utility but for beauty. 
“You can not hang pupils on the turrets nor teach them 
on the pinnacles, they are for beauty. 

“The greatest temple of ancient times had pillars that 
were notable and magnificent, and an early historian told 
us that ‘On the top of the pillars there was lily work, so 
was the work of the pillars finished.’ 

“Today, when our great pillars of commerce, of industry, 
of material achievement are set up, we must have on top of 
them the ‘lily work,’ the beauty. The addition of beauty to 
strength. 

“It is such beauty that the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
adds to the material strength of Cincinnati as a city, Ohio 
as a State, and the country as a whole. 

y do you go to the concerts? That is a question 
easily answered by anyone who has attended them. 

“Why do you not go? That is different. 

“Some say: ‘I don’t understand the music.’ 

“But,” said the speaker, “do you understand a sunset? 
Yet it is worth looking at. Do you understand an airplane? 
Yet you look at one.’ 

Just then the famous dirigible, which had been described 
and announced through the Times-Star previously, appeared 
with its lights lit and sailed majestically over the audience 
which held an impromptu intermission at the speaker's sug- 
gestion. 

Resuming, Mr. Kelly said: “That wonderful airship gave 
me just the illustration I wanted. You saw it, you were 
greatly interested in it, yet you don’t begin to understand it. 
Go and listen to your music in the same spirit. 

“Then some say, ‘It is too technical.’ What is technic? 
You boys know. It is the signals of your football game. 
You business men know. It is the card index, the loose- 
leaf book. You people tonight know, you ordered your 
bills paid, that is all part of the technic—the machinery, 
the works, that makes it go. 

“Some say, ‘The music is too modern.’ Not so, Mr. Reiner, 
the conductor, who knows all your secrets, boys, if he talks 
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to you; who knows all about your motor car, sir, if he 
rides besides you. Mr. Reiner, who asks questions, who 
goes to the bottom of things, does the same with his scores, 
and ‘brings forth from his treasury things new and old.’ 

“Mr. Reiner has always one hand reaching out to the 
new and one hand holding to the old. We had thirty-four 
composers represented in last season’s program, of whom 
fourteen are living, sixteen died before 1900 (some before 
1800), and four since 1900. That is a fair percentage. 

“Out of fourteen programs you had only one all-modern 
program, and one of the three composers on that program 
was an American. 

“What has the orchestra to offer? 
think, not so. 

“Look at its repertory. Do you want to travel? Very 
well then, come with it to the Steppes of Central Asia, 
to Finland, to the Alps, the Danube, the Moldau, the Volga. 
Hear Flemish folk melodies, Hungarian Rhapsodies, Spanish 
Fantasies, Italian Impressions, Scotch "Testun, Irish 
Rhapsodies. In Scandinavia, Peer Gynt and Frithiof and 
the Vikings will greet you. Caucasian scenes and Alsatian 
scenes will delight you. And you come back to a New 
England symphonic landscape and a Southern rhapsody. 

“Are you religious in mood and do you want to find that 
in music? Then let the symphony orchestra play to you 
of Maria Magdalena, of Redemption, the Passion music, 
Beatitudes, of the Messiah, of Elijah, St. Paul, Jephtha, 
Judas Maccabeus, of the Creation, of King Saul, of Salome. 

“Are you interested in Shakespeare? Let the orchestra 
reveal to you Coriolanus, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Henry 
VIII, Othello, Julius Caesar, King Lear, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Taming of the Shrew, the Tempest and Mid- 
Summer’s Night’s Dream. 

“Do you want to meet the most interesting people? Then 
come and let your symphony orchestra introduce you to 
Ivanhoe, Faust, Sappho, Omar Khayyam, Puck, Pan, Joan 
of Arc, Charlotte Corday, the Queen of Sheba, Louis XIII, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Pelleas and Melisande, Tristan and Isolde, 
Helen and Paris, Acis and Galatea, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Ali Baba, Cyrano de Bergerac, Don Juan, Zarathustra, 
Lorna Doone, Aladdin, Tasso, Dante, Ophelia, Siegfried, 
Lohengrin, Parsifal and hosts of others. 

“Can your young people do without this? No, a thousand 
times, no! How can you let them miss it? Let us see that 
next year instead of eight children from this neighborhood 
who have heard the symphony orchestra, there be eight 
hundred, at least. 

“We remember the hopeful saying when the prophet tells 
us that the ‘spirit’ shall be poured out upon all flesh, that 
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young men shall see visions, and old men shall dream dreams, 
that ‘your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.’ If you 
older students will look up that word ‘prophecy’ in your 
Greek dictionary, you will see that it means ‘to be an inter- 
preter of the gods,’ and the poets were called Interpreters 
of the Muses. What a wonderful thing—to be Interpreter 
of the gods. Let the young people hear the best music 
and see the Vision!” 


Martinelli Concertizing 


Completing his work for the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, Giovanni Martinelli is traveling East to rejoin the 
Metropolitan, giving concerts en route in Lincoln, Omaha, 
Denver, Detroit, Youngstown, Montgomery, Nashville and 
Rock Hills, S. C. 


A Samuel Gardner Engagement 


Samuel Gardner, the violinist, is one of the soloists to be 
engaged for the series of concerts given by the State Normal 
School, of Willimantic, Conn. His appearance has been 
scheduled for December 13. 


Many Orchestra Dates for Thibaud 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, is booked to appear 
four times with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, three 
times with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and twice with the 
New York Philharmonic. 


Garrison to Sing with Orchestra 


Mabel Garrison will be heard in recital in Cumberland, 
Md., on October 29. On November 2 and 3 Miss Garrison 
will be soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 


Another La Forest Pupil Scores Success 


Helen Morretti, miniature prima-donna, pupil of C. A 
La Forest, opened in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Monday, October 8 
Miss Morretti is billed as “The Little Girl With the Big 
Voice.” 


Bookings for Edward Johnson 
Edward Johnson will give a recital in Hamilton, Ontario, 
on October 30. On November 2 he will be heard in Des 
Moines, Lowa. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from Page 5) 


A Manuscuirpt Bureau ror Younc Composers. 


Hamburg, September 29.—Since existing economic con- 
ditions make it impossible for publishers to publish much 
new orchestral and chamber music of merit, Alexander 
Stern, of Hamburg, correspondent of the Musicat Courter, 
has founded a manuscript bureau having for its purpose the 
circulation and production of meritorious manuscripts of 
young composers. Only those works judged to have sufh- 
cient merit will be handled. ¥, 


IMPRESSED BY AMERICAN VIOLINIST. 


Hamburg, September 25.—Jenny Skolnik, the 
violinist, scored an extraordinary success with both press 
and public at her first appearance in Hamburg. Immediately 
following the concert she was invited to appear as soloist 
with the Hamburg Philharmonic on October 17 under the 
baton of Eugen Pabst A. §S 


HAMBURG 
American 


AMERICAN Artists Score IN Drespen. 


Dresden, September 27,-Marvin Maazel, of New York, 
repeated his success of last year at his first appearance here 


this season. He has developed both technically and musically 
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in the meantime. Gutia Casini, cellist, scored a colossal 
success in a recent recital in which he was referred to as 
one of the finest ever heard here. A. I. 


TriuMPH or RussiAN SINGER IN COPENHAGEN. 


Copenhagen, September 17,—The Russian coloratura 
singer, Mme. Gorskaja visited Copenhagen recently and had 
such unique success that she was immediately re-engaged for 
five other concerts at the Tivoli, where she was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest sensations of the season. Pit. 

Russian Noverties ror AACHEN OPERA. 

Aachen, September 24.—The premiére of Ahasver by Paul 
Zschorlich and Alexander Dorgomyschski’s posthumous opera 
Steinernen Gast (German premiére) are announced by the 
Aachen opera management for production this re 


ResPIGH! WriTING SEQUEL TO THE FOUNTAINS OF RoME. 


Rome, September 25.—Ottorino Respighi, composer of the 
popular symphonic suite, Fontane di Roma, is scoring 
another suite entitled I Pini di Roma—the Roman Pines, 
the composition of which is already completed. The four 
movements of this work are impressions of historic spots 
in Rome whose atmosphere is symbolized by the. char- 
acteristic groups of pines surrounding them. The last 
movement recalls the funeral associations of the Appian 
Way, ending, however, in a march of triumph to the tramp 
of soldiers’ feet returning from the War, Respighi has also 
acquired the operatic rights of Gerhardt Hauptmann’s 
Sunken Bell, the setting of which is to be his next task. 


ScHNABEL TO Tour Soviet Russia. 


Berlin, September 21,—Artur Schnabel, the pianist, has 
been engaged for a tour of Russia in December, com- 
rising all of the large cities from the Baltic coast to 
charkoff and Kiev. He will be the first foreign virtuoso 
of rank to make a Russian tour since the war. After his 
return, Schnabel will concertize a month in his native 
Austria, and in February and March will tour Jugo-Slavia, 
Italy and Spain. In May he appears for the first time in 
London, giving two recitals, after which he will visit 
Iceland. Before starting these tours, he will appear as 
soloist with some of the leading orchestras in Germany, 
notably the Berlin Philharmonic under Bruno Walter and 
Furtwangler. His reappearance in Berlin, after three years 
of silence, is being looked forward to as an event. c: S. 


New Opera on Tatrun To Be Given IN VIENNA. 


Vienna, September 21.—The new opera by Theodore 
Szanto, the Hungarian pianist and composer, based on 
Lengyel’s Taifun, has been accepted for performance at the 
Vienna Opera. As the premiére has already been arranged 
for with the opera of Weaker, and the Vienna Opera also 
wants to be the first to do the work, a difficult situation 
has arisen, which may be solved by a_ simultaneous 
premiere. Ry 

Evucen p’Avpert Tryinc to Divorce His Sixta Wire. 

Berlin, September 22.—It is alleged in musical circles 
that d’Albert's latest domestic experiment, which began less 
than two years ago, is already at an end. The pianist- 
composer is said to have left his sixth wife and is trying 
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NOT ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 


(Above) Four of the cast of Faust at the Maine Festival 

snapped at Cape Hlizabeth, near the oldest lighthouse on the 

New England coast. From right to left: Giovanni Martino, 

Frances Peralta, Devora Nadworney and Armand Tokatyan. 

(Below) A close-up of the same artists, who appeared in 

Gounod's opera in Bangor, Portland and Lewiston, Me., on 
October 6, 10 and 11 dessoatssthcind 


to effect a bucces in ‘gia 3 it is s reported, to marry a seve renth 
wife, whom he met this summer in Switzerland. C..5-; 
Twenty Pounps Rewarp! 

Leipsic, September 15.—A reward of twenty pounds 
sterling is offered by the Parish of Ugrino, in Clecken 
(Harburg), for the discovery of a Cantata and Passion 
Music by Vincentius Litbeck (1654-1740) and sold by him 
while organist of the Nikolai Church in Hamburg to parties 
in Bremen. The reward will be paid only if the compositions 
are in a state of preservation allowing of their reproduc- 
tion. M. U. 

AMERICAN Work Has Lonpon Premiere. 

London, October 4.—An American work, The Dance in 
Place Congo, by Henry F. Gilbert, had its premiére at 
Queen’s Hall Promenade concert this week. Representing 
the wild dance of the slaves in its rhythmical and brilliant to 
a degree. Following on the lilt of the Bamboula (chief 
dance) the music gives place to a sentimental passage which 
in its turn leads to a return of the mood of savage resent- 
ment with which the work opens. The orchestration is rich 
and varied and the work was well received. i. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yor, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West goth Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can 7 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the playe 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


sy SO ha 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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